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ai/thoA’s note 


Walk in fthe Dark really began for n\p jn that scruffy cafe 
1 popp^lj into to get out of the rain i^'West Berlin in 1946. 

J was over there looking for a story. K was a harSJ cold day. 
Opposite me in the cafe, ^I’tall, blond youn'g man with strange 
Opaque blue eyes and a gaunt scarred high-ar®hed face, drank 
black coffee. He had a twitch and an ou|-of-this-world looTc 
about him. ^e could have been a character out jf^dniething 
by Edgar Alan Poe. 

We talking. He said he’d just cojne from behind the 
Iron "Curtain, where grty masses of. humanity drifted aitp- 
lessly in search of bread and potatoes. He tol^- the 

forced labour battalions. The back-street hovels in Moscow 
and the vivid greenness he’d seen in Culture Square. His 
*tJries of brain-washing — how it killed a fellow’s soul and 
made the victim both ready and eager to confess that he was 
a traitor, a creature unfit to live — were fantastic and fascin- 
ating. Then he got around to the Hoffnftn Twiri^, whidh* 
gave me the germ of an idea for4Pa/A: in the Dark. 

It was a story of the great lovg an identical «tw1n had for 
his twin brother. How he took his brothers place in Lubianka 
prison, where the brother awaited a brain-washing*after being 
arrested ae a spy. Tho brother e^aped.with his secret in- 
formation. 

What happened to those twiriS afterwards, I don’t kn<iw. 
It didn’t matter, because 1 had no intention of using the story. 
It seenffed too fantastic to be true. But in those days 1 knew 
nothing of abreactive drug techniqtfbs and other shock tieat- 
mcnis u^ to destroy be*#viour Qptterns in the ntrvous 
system.* 

It wasn’t until five years later when I read a, piper by 
Mr. W. Sargant, F.R.C.P., jn the British Medical Journal 
on the medhanism of ‘Conversion’ that I realised that the 
character I’d mdt in Berlin was telling the«truth. 

One paragraph in N^r. Sargaitt’s papar sufficed to convince 



me of thii. tt was : ‘Tiiere is also the iJewilderment wit|;i which 
people witness the preparation of a*person for l>is trial behind 
the‘ “iron curtain”' by a method which make^ him not only 
believe but proclaim to the world that his past actions and 
i(}eas havp been wrong and wprthy of death, though shflrtly 
before he had thought them to be bo^h riglft and honest. . . 

‘I am also grafeful tb Dr, Phillips,, Mr. Shrgant’s assistant 
at the Department of Psychological Medicine, St.*Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, lop his kind help in explaining «ome of 
the modertifniethods N/ which conversion is achieved. 


Hove, Sussej?. 


Conrad Phillips. 



I 

It all began the day Nirja sent me that cable from Paris telling 
me Rick ^as dead. When I saw her 1 thought, Nina? 
Who’s l^ina? Then I remembered ho\^i, Rick had mentioned 
her name in his last letter Jo me. It wa5 some time after this I 
got that strange feeling Rick wasn’J dead. And had I acted on 
tfiis hunch instead of making that impetuous jburney to Paris, 
this walk in the dark I want to tell you about^ould n^yer have 
happened. 

It was funny — I mean the mood I was in when that cable 
arrived. Everything was sp normal, except possibly the weather. 
It was one of those bright blustery Hays we ‘usually pp* in 
January. I remember how I’d arranged to take tlie afternoon 
off and watch Surrey play Yorkshire at the Oval. 

was in light training for my fight with Big Jim Hanslip, 
the southpaw, who’d made quite a name for himself up in 
Bruce Woodcock’s country. I hadn’t a clue what was w^ting 
for me in the offing. I wasn’t even t)iinking c#Rick at the tiiii^^ 
I’d got used to our separation b|?’ now. All that worried me 
was this fight. The articles weren’t signed yeU Motty, my 
manager, was still haggling with the promftter ‘to up’ the lolly. 
And boy, we certainly needed that dough! At leasts I did. For 
1 hadn’t hUd a fight silice I K.O.’^ Battersaa Boy Boyd in 
January. 

I had a long way to go in the fight game. I couldn’t afford 
to be clyaosey about opponents. I was still fighting for peamlls. 
But my*first big chance was in September — that was of course 
if Motty got what he wanted from the promoter. This was 
July..., 

At this time Joan’s tragic death still hdUnted me. & was 
feeling so lonely — so lost without her. When she whs felled by 
that lorry we’d been marri^ less than a year and I wfc 
struggling like hell to get used to hving without her. It wasn’t 
easy — acquiring new habits and .every thip^. . . . 
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I’d got 16 the gym early that morAing it all began^ feeling 
soiAewhat lethargic, due I guess to Ae fact that J hadn’t slept 
well thd night be^oVe. 

Nina’s cable came while I was sparring with Golden Boy 
Sparrow, young heavy weight^from the Elephant and Castle. 
We were lammint^ into each other, w&en Motty yelled, ‘Here’s 
a cable for you, Harry 

‘Cable?’ I said, byea,king away from Sparrow and leaning on 
the ropes. I’d never ^^.d one before. Who the hell wduld send 
me a cable'.^l*thoue:ht, ^sucking in a;i acre of air. 

‘Let’s have a decko at tb^at,’ 1 said, jumping down from the 

ring- 

‘Here, kid,’ Mptty said, looking curious. 

I took off, my gloves and opened the cable. Jt said: ‘Rick 
killed believed murdered stop Ring Hotel Sylvia Rue Norious 
Montmartre Paris slop Nina Dupon^t.’ 

was like a kidney plmch. I must have wobbled at the knees 
or something. 

‘What’s wrong, kid?’ Motty said, peeping over my shoulder. 

A coloured boy was beating a tattoo on one of the srr.jfll 
balls near the window. Sparrow leaned on the ropes, staring at 
me jn that oafish vacuous way of his. 

it says Rick’s <3een killed, believed murdered!’ I mumbled, 
handing Motty the cable. 

Before he tread it he t^rew my dressing gown over my 
shoulders and then put on his horn-rim specs. 

‘I can’t bilieve it,’ he said, staring at me incredulously. ‘Old 
Rick killed? It donjt make sense, Harry.’ 

He was telling me it didn't. I Just stood there, gaping at the 
window unable to believe it*. 

'iVtotty re-read the cable. Suddenly everybody in the gym 
became concerned. First the coloured boy stopped piinching. 
Then the whine of a skipping rope ceased. I looked round. 
The c^'loured boy was staring arme quizzically. Bh^-he didn’t 
know Rick. Nont of these scrappers did. Rick hadn’t been 
around ^sirfte they’d been here. They were the new bunch 
Motty had collected from the'Micawbers, who tspecialisc in 
spotting potential Rocky Marcianos. 

While Motty wa5 per using, the cable I got to thinking how 
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long it bad been since I’d last seCn Rick. Over a year? It qjust 
have been that^ I remembered how he’d dropped in to see jne 
on his waylto the States. Now he’s dead! f ^thought, bead! 

I could’nt believe it. I remember hpw I shook jny head and 
saief, ‘No, no,’«alq|id. Tljen I saw Sflhrrow staring ^ me. . v . 

‘Anything bad, Harry boy?’ Sparrov^ called from the ring, 

‘Yell,’ I said. ‘My brother’s been killed.’ 

‘Killed! he blinked. 

Sparrow wasn’t very quick on the uptike — a gqpd scrapper 
but not a very bright boy* Very few pug^ are.'Being socked 
isji’t exactly conducive to^bcing bright. 

‘That’s right,’ Motty called, holding up the cable and walking 
back to me. ‘It says so here.’ He glanced uMhe bo^y&in turn. 
‘You didn’t l^now him, did you?’ 

They wi^ggcd their heads, solemn-eyed. 

‘I heard about him,’ Sf^irrow said, sliding through the ropes. 
Motty stared at me. 

‘Know something, Harry,’ he said. ‘Might not be as bad as 
it sounds,’ He knew Rick well. They got on together like a 
flOtisc afire. 

It was curious. I didn’t feel Rick’s death either. But I should 
have done — I was his identical twin. We were like two pci^s in 
a pod. If our mother was alive she’4 tell you the samg. BefoiV 
even she could tell us apart she’d fiave to peep at Rick’s mole. 
Another thing, when Rick felt do\i^n in the dumps,JI was the 
same. If I were in troujple, he’d know it! That’s how it was 
between us, so why was I getting no reaction no\W* 

I stared it Motty. 

‘Tell me something,’ I said. ‘If jLick’s dead, why don’t I feel 
it? I have every other lime he’s been in trouble. But nothing 
ticks — rip thing at all’ 

He n«vcr said anything. I knew ^hy. There were tears in 
my eyes. Is^ it any wonder? yd had the lot— first it wa^ Mum 
who die^lTthen Dad, then Joan. Now Rick. . ., 

While Sparrow took off his gloves, Joan’s deadly flffshed 
through my mind. One minute she was pulling my leg aboiff 
something. The next she was*a mangled corpse. -It happened 
just like that. It Wouldn’t happen that wa;^ again in a million 
years. We were in Riccadilly, going towards Hyde Park Corner. 
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I didn’t sWit — that big yelfow lorry which killed h^r. Joan 
didn’t even scream. Never had a chance to. . . . j9ne second she 
was smiling at wfc] the next she was a mangled corpse. This 
was what? l^ss than thr^e months ago. . . . 

.‘Tell y<9u what,’ Motty said; linkipg myyarm and walking 
mp to my dressi^ig room. Go get your things on and leave 
everything to me. I’ll cfo all the necessary.’ 

What a pal! I’d^gene to Motty soon after Ridk went to 
Tangier. IJ^’d been like a father to me. From a crude slugger, 
he’d made md into a useful heavyweight. When Joan died, he 
handled all the funeral aiftangements, the insurance — every- 
thing. ' 

John f Mott, •was a short, wide man, with a broad, high 
cheek-boned" face and a pose broken at the bridge. He’d 
captained the Golden Gloves team we sent to the States in the 
earjy ’thirties. In 19^5 he went the distance with Kief Johnson 
f&r thejiptitweight title. 

On the way to my dressing room, he stopped at his office 
and yelled, ‘Hey, Jo.’ 

The kid appeared in the doorway. 

‘Will you check this address,’ Motty added, giving him the 
cab^, ‘and see if they’re on the blower.’ 

^ Jo wa^s a dark^Doy — thin and dark, with a sad broken face. 
He’d once been in the running for a title too. But young Danny 
Peters of Bethnal Green, ^^opped him in the eighth round of 
the eliminating bout. He nearly killec^ Jo. 

He blinkTd at the cable.. He’d never been the same after 
. that fight with 4^etws. Mrity stared 5t him as he' might at a 
kid. 

‘Well?’ he said. 

*io glanced up, puzzled. 

‘This is Paris!’ he said^ 

‘So yvhat?’ 

‘Wllht do I dp?’ 

‘IX)?’^ Motty sa‘id, talking to him like a patient teacher to a 
backward scholar. ‘There’s nothing to it. Just dial O. . . . Get 
it? Do that, Jo, then when the Bperator says “Hello,” ask her 
for continental directory enquiries. . . . And when you get 
them, you just ask fqr the Hetel Sylvia’s number.’ 
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While Motty was talking, SpaiYOw was showing olF with the 
skipping rope-rdoing a lot»of fancy stuft\ 

‘O.K.’ Jolooilced at me. ‘How’s it going? 

‘So-so,’ I said. 

‘O.K.,’ Motty s^d. ‘Let’s go ’ 

He pushed the swing door and we walked through to the 
passage leading to my dressing room. 


A FLY sunning itself on the dusty windows ^i^as scrubbing its 
liind legs. I stood watching it for a^ minute or so. iNervousness 
I guess it ^was. I was like that — always scared to loot ugly 
things jn1;he face. But I gouldn’t ignore ffick's death. 

Sitting on the chair, I unlaced my sho*es and thought — ^Paris*l 
1 was going to Paris. I’d never been there before. I’d been to 
Belgium and Holland but not to France. At school both Rick 
iiwi J were good at French and German. Although I still spoke 
good French, my German wasn’t so hot. 

Dad wanted me to teach languages. Just before he digd I 
was all set to go to college. I’d haye probably made a betiOK* 
teacher than I did a pug. But Rick didn’t like the idea. There 
was no dough in teaching. ‘If I could hit as hard aS you,’ he 
told me one day, ‘I’d go in *or the fight game.’ 

A couple of weeks after this we gate-crashed Motty’s gym 
and Rick talked him info giving m^ a try-out. I was lucky. 
The boy they put me against thought he was in for a joy-ride. 
In the second round he got careless and dropped his guard. 
He’d belted me a couple of times under the heart and as we 
broke, I saw my chance and let him have it on the chin. He 
fell like a sack of spuds. 

After tka! it was work, work, work.*. . . I it^d to forget all 
I ever knew about the game. 

The fly on the window flashed into a yellow bla3e of light 
and disappeared. I stripped off, picked up a towel and had 3 
shower. 

While I was soaping myself, L recallei Aat last letter Rick 
W.i.T.D.— 1* 9 



had sent' me from Paris — how optfmistic he was— how he 
hoped soon to hit the jackpot. Biat it was alhso vague. His 
letters were like that. . . . 

Rick wen^ abroad soon after I started in the fight game. He 
craved adventure — alwajs did, even^as a Vid^He went from 
Job to job. I uncJ.erstood his inability to settle down. He liked 
to gamble. It was all or nothing with Rick. Routine bored him 
stiff. Just what he did# abroad, 1 didn’t know. I nev«r bothered 
about it. Whatever it ^as, he was O.K. by me. 

Rick and Pwere the best of pals.pAs kids we’d been insepar- 
able — played the same gajjies, shared the same mischief. We 
i^ever rowed. We’d have arguments. But we never rowed. 
Once wf got headed, we’d automatically cool off. 

I dried myself. Then ret\irned to the dressing room. While 
slipping on my trousers, I remembered that Rick’^ last letter 
was in my jacket jlbcket. I’d have Jo read it again. TJie sun 
i!a3 g one bej iind a cloud-bank. Looking out of the window, I 
watched a solitary butterfly vacillating between the blooms of 
flowers out there in the garden. 

After I’d put my shoes on, I re-read Rick’s letter. He irtCTi- 
tioned this Nina Dupont. I’d ignored the name before. Rick 
ha^rplenty of girls. There was that one in Rome — Gina Costello, 
'l/iothe^ one he tfsed to ravp about was a red-head — Charmaine 
somebody. Judy Drake was >iis favourite before he went abroad. 
There wefe so many of thejm. . . . 

I took the letter Vo the window aryd read it carefully. After 
saying he 4iopcd to hit the jackpot, he went on: ‘Did I tell 
you about Nina? JVe mtt some wefeks ago in the South of 
France. I’m doing a job for her father. That’s why I’m in 
Paris. It’s the sort of job you can’t talk about. But it yields the 
potatoes. Maybe it will yield more than I dream of. Y^ou never 
can tell in this game what might happen. One day you’ce eating 
peanuts, the next caviare. But it is always dicey, boy. You 
nevei^'know wljen you’te going^to get the kidney pifnch.’ 

i hadn’t taken 'much notice of these hints of danger. All of 
his letters were the same. He was forever trying to put himself 
bver as a tough guy. But that v^as Rick ... as mVich a part of 
him as his curly black hair. He’d posted this-letter a couple of 
days ago. 
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As I. knotted my tie, the sim came out again/ The ^ind 
appeared* to l^ve dropped and the sky was almost clear of 
clouds. I listened to one of the boys oufnhere in Ihe gym 
beating a tattoo with the small ball. Sparrow, I gyessed it was. 

. . . He liked to show of^with tis faitty stuff. Why iwt? It was 
the one thing at which he really excelled. 

Well, I thought, we’ll soon see wha*t’s what — whether Rick 
has been licilled accidentally or murdered.* Staring at my fiice 
in the mirror over the washbasin, T was alarmed Ijy^thc pallor 
and those dark half-moong under the eyes.^ 

I sighed a couple of tknes, the% T won*dered what the real 
gen about Rick was — what was in the bag fof me. 

Had I known half of what it contained, kid nevci:^have left 
England. . . . 


There was that fly again. It was back on the window scrubbing 
Its hind legs. Why did I notice it? It was unlike me. 1 \YasnT 
an observant type. So it must hayp been neA^es. 

I was feeling worse than ever wow. A lump of concrete lay 
in my stomach. The inside of my J^ands were wc«piTig. I hated 
the idea of going to Piyis. When Motty*burst into* the room, 
1 almost hit the ceiling. 

‘Say!’ he drawled, staring at mc*increclulously. ‘What's the 
matter, kid?’ He came over, quizzical, alarmed. He had never 
seen me quite so overwrought. 

‘Blesged if I know,’^ 1 sighed. ‘Nerves, 1 guess. . . . Any joy 
with that Paris number?’ 

‘They're^on the blower. But it’s out of order.’ 

‘So ^J1!at's the drill?’ I brushed my^hair and Motty li^a fag. 
He looked as bad as I did. 

‘You’re flying over to Paris,’ he said. 

‘Me,’ 1 said, glaring at hirft in the mirror. ‘What, alone?^ 

‘Afraid so,’ he said. ‘I’d like to come with you, Harry. 
Nothing would please me better. But^Su know how it is. 
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I’ve got aft this — the boys to took after, the thieving promoters 
to watch — all that stuff, Harry boy»’ 

‘Vve fiever been \here before.’ 

There’s need to worry. A coach takes you to Paris from 
thp airport. All you have*to do /hen is to ge^a cab. It’s as easy 
as that. You spe^k French, don’t you^’ 

'‘Sure, but ’ 

‘Look,’ he cut in.» ‘All you dc is to tell the taxi drfver where 
to take you^ That’s after you’re in Paris. It’s no different there 
than it is fierer’ 

Later, while walkmg baejr to the gym, I thought of Rick and 
rne as kids — Lftirry and Ricky Hammond— the Hammond 
twins, thf;^ used ^ call us. How proud Mum and Dad were of 
us. We were -up to all sorts pf larks. ... • 

‘You see this Nina,’ Motty said, pushing the gym door. ‘Get 
the lowdown from Her. She’s bound .to have all the gea- Give 
, TTie'a tinkle.^When 1 khow the strength. I’ll advise you what 
to do.’ 

We entered the gym — a hive of activity now. All the boys 
were doing their stuff— sparring, shadow boxing, skipping alM 
thumping the balls. 

‘<^.K.,’ I said to Motty. ‘I’ll do that.’ It seemed simple, so 
^<rtiightfprward. •What do I do now?’ 

‘Go home. Pack a bag. Collect your passport and leave the 
rest to mS. j* . . Jo will dr^ve you down to London Airport. 
You’ll need travelleVs’ cheques. You^et these at the airport. 
Anybody v«fll tell you where. . . . Show your passport and 
they’ll enter at the hack lv)w much ntoney you’re taking.’ 

He gave me a wad of notes. ‘Another thing, you’re not 
allowed to take more than live quid English money out of 
the country.’ He faced the boys. ‘Listen, fellers,’ he fhouted. 
‘Harry’s off.’ 

They stopped working and looked at me. 

‘So^Iong,’ the^v chorused. ‘And all the best.’ 
l(jng, boys. ‘Be seeing you.’ 

On the way to the car Motty said, ‘If you’re in any trouble 
jftst give me a«buzz.’ 

Trouble? It seemed ridiculous. What trouble could I get in? 
That’s how ignoraift ) was of. Rick’s set-up. 
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‘DonU worry about me,’ I saifl. ‘I’ll be O.K.’ 

^ Jo was'st^n^ing by the Cuick, the sun (jn his broken fape. 
Before he drove off, 1 took one last look at this old pub where 
rd done all my training. Something, was hitting, me now — a 
feeling of impending doojn. Bul^I hadn’t a clue of what awaited 
me in Paris. 

I got in beside Jo. Motty came round to the window and 
grabbed ^ hand. 

‘So long,’ he said eagerly, ‘Best of luck.’ 

‘So long. And thanks a^million.’ Beyonji him on the other 
si^c of the road, a womati was cleaning her front step. As we 
drove olf, she rose and shaded her eyes. A \^ite dog with a 
black patch over its eye trotted past on tlTrc% legs, nose to 
the ground. Jo swung the Buick into Marston Street ^nd we 
shot past Sie blitzed site as far as Janson Street. What a mad 
driver J;hat kid was! 

I was thinking of my passport, how I’d onlyj-enewed it a 
couple of weeks before. The last time I’d been abroad was in 
June the year before. Motty and I had popped over to Ostend 
tcTwatch the Belgium heavyweight fight young Henriques. 

I was living in Shepherds Market — in the same flat poor 
Joan had furnished. It wasn’t far from The Running Horse 
pub. Wc had four rooms — two bedrooms, fitting room ancH2;' 
big kitchen. 

Jo and I never spoke till we weiy in Piccadilly? He was like 
that. He never spoke tgih > you said s5mething first. That 
beating he took from young Peters had done something to him 
-had destroyed his confidence. 

‘Motty told you about Ri%:v?’ I^said. 

‘Pretty bad, huh?’ he nodded. 

‘Yeh,’.I drawled. ‘It.couldn’t be worse, Jo.’ 

‘Wish* I were coming with you, IJarry. Always wanted to 
see Paris. I^early did once. He stared sadly and reminis- 
cently. 7^16 traffic was piling up aheatl. ‘That^was befdffc jny 
do with Peters,’ he added. ‘Some town, they say. Kudf. shows 
and everything.’ 

‘I’ve nevef been there.’ 

‘Ask Johnny Miller. He’ll tell you. Him and Sarah were 
over there in the SP^ng. Nude shows agef everything he said 
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Xhci^Q was/ He licked his lips'^and wagged his head obscenely, 
a dreamy look in Ijjiis eyes. 

We slopped at^the lights near the Ritz. Then I saw how I 
had to get used to the i4ea of Rick being dead, the same as I 
had to about Joan’s death. But 1 was surcil’d. never be quite 
tbp same again, cit was like a part of me had died and I’d 
never, never be quite the same again. 

What was holdirfg us up? I ^ame to earth and sttired at the 
road-makfiis — at them and that tar-boiler from which all the 
wretched smdke was curling. Glaircing at Jo, I saw he was 
even more impatient than/. 

‘Can you imagine it,’ he said. ‘Working here on a day like 
this. Wlj^ the Ivelb don’t they do these jobs at night when 
there’s no traffic about?’ 

Suddenly the jam broke. The cars scattered like so many 
scalded cats. Jo swerved past a taxi,#«almost lifting its n/^arside 
Tender off. JJc raced a couple of Morrises and then turned 
right into Shepherds Market. 

It didn’t take long to pack. While I was doing so Motty 
gave me a buzz. Everything was laid on for me at the airpdPt, 
he said. 

‘All you do is get your travellers’ cheques, your francs and 
Ifien collect y6u^ ticket from the B.E.A. office.’ 

‘Thanks,’ I said. 


I didn’t know it then but I’d been shadowed right from the 
time I left Motty’s gym. ... I wasn’^ looking for jt. It was 
the last thing I’d have thought of. I’d been living too long in 
dear old England to look for thjs cloak and dagger stuff old 
Rick^svas mixe^ up in. 

J(5 parked the car in the yard near the departure building at 
the airport. When we got out a cop said it would be O.K. there 
for about ten minutes. ‘No m'ore,’ he warned. A plane was 
just taking off. Another one was coming in to land, swooping 
down like a giant ‘bi»'d. The noise was pumping me up like a 
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balloorit and creating a feeling that I was goings to bust any 
moment. ' 

Passengers leaving the Customs shed wert? clambering into 
one of those grey B.E.A. coaches, parked near the exit. 

‘Vm very sowy iibout Rick,’# Jo safd. 

There it is,’ I said. ‘If he’s gone there’s nothing anybq^y 
can do about it.’ 

‘He hadfa lot of guts — a lot of guts and he was a nice fellow, 
Harry. One of the best.’ 

Wc entered the departure building and walkhd through to 
the B.E.A. counter. Setters in fror^t of the other airline desks 
were crowded with passengers and groups of tourists return- 
ing to the Continent gossiped in the foyer. 

‘Look at the way they stare at you, Harry — all fhese people,’ 
Jo went on. ‘Know why? I’ll tell you. You’re somebody, 
Harry, "fou give something — something^these people fe^U- 
something that tells them you’re soinebody important. They 
never look at nobodies. When I was going to the top, I got 
the ganders too.’ 

T wondered what all this was in aid of. Jo spoke such utter 
nonsense at times. Anyway, at that moment I wasn’t interested 
in him — it was the bloke who’d jumped up from a settee in 
the foyer and had followed us, tjiat intercS*ed me. .He kept 
right behind us. He was a humpback — a strange, sinister little 
cove v^'ith a check suit and a grej^ Anthony Eden hat sitting 
precariously on the sidg (u his long head. The cigar slanting 
across his receding chin was well chewed at on^end and he 
kept stroking his cresccnt-moon *ose with his right index 
finger. 

Jo was still talking. T collected a few francs and travellers’ 
chequej^ Then we wept to the girl behind the B.E.A. counter 
and ask^d her about my flight. She ^old me where to go. 

I said ggod-bye to Jo. T|jen joined the other passengers of 
my fligjit. We were told to have our ^^assport^ ready. 

As we walked down to the Customs tables, a triin blonde 
number gave me the eye. Then as I lifted my bag on to the 
table, this Humpback stopped behind me. . . .• That was tfie 
last I saw of him till we got to Paris. 

As we followed the pretty hostess i^ chargp of us to the 
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plai}e, I noticed that the blonde kept staring at me. Than when 
I '^as about to sit flown in the plane, I saw hef standing next 
to me, smiling. 

‘Would you like the in*side seat?’ I asked the blonde. 

•‘That’s Very sweet of you,’ she smiled. Sh®sat down, putting 
li^r shiny black bag on her lap. ‘Not much of a day for flying, 
is it?’ 

‘No,’ I agreed. ‘It’s* been pi Hty lousy all day.’ 

The ‘fas;^n-your-safety-belts-no-smoking’ sign flashed on the 
screen ahead.*' Theij the plane taxi*ed to the runway. A few 
minutes later it was roaring and I somehow shared its despe,r- 
ation to become airborne. It was always the same when I was 
flying. I,always participated with the engine as it strained to 
leave the ground. 

‘Do you like flying?’ the blonde smiled. 

‘jQuite frankly, I aon’t,’ I said. 

‘That’s fup-n),’ she said. ‘I’m the same. It always gives me 
the willies.’ 

We yapped a lot of small talk. Then I fell to thinking about 
Rick — how he’d come to get himself killed. . . . 

The flight was uneventful. At Le Bourget Airport we were 
escorted to a coach. The blonde was still with me. 

‘Staying long ?n Paris?’ she asked, as we entered the coach. 
The humpback chose the settt behind us. 

‘I don’t kfxow,’ I said. ‘I# all depends. . . .’ 

‘Been here before?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You’ll love it,’ she smiled. ‘It’s a wonderful city.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall,’ , I said, as the other passengers 
pjled in. 

‘Oh, why?’ 

I told her about Rick. , 

‘How terrible,’ she said. ‘I’m-Yl’n^ so sorry.’ 

Jh?’ coach lef+ the airiield and turned right into that; straight 
roa(fth^t leads to Paris. I was still nervous, still full of strange 
foreboding. When we got to Paris the blonde and I each 
changed a travellers’ cheque. 

‘It looks an awful lot of money,’ I said. 

‘It won’t gq far in this town.’ 
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We shook hands. She said shfc was staying with friend^ on 
the Left Bapk 

‘Probably see you again/ I said. 

‘Let’s hope so.’ 

Then I was alo»e. A flunkey got me a cab. As I •went out, 
1 passed the humpback, who stood on the front step of t]ie 
B.E.A. office. He didn’t even look at Ae this time. 

1 told tie driver where to go and then^got in the cab and 
tried to relax. 

Paris! I thought, as we went along. What a city! The spacious 
bpulevards, the mad traffic and th<i crowds of people flocking 
the pavements were all so entrancing, so exCiting. 

The driver was crazy. At least that’s what I ded^jped from 
the way he df ovc. He would have done well as a driver in one 
of those (»ld Keystone Kops’ films. I thought I was* a fast 
driver.. But this boy was at the top of the\J^s. It wasn’t until 
we reached the curving Rue Ciistine tflat I The trafSi^ 

fell away. The cab, groaning like an old woman, slowed, and 
1 was able to see something of the cafes and the people on the 
tefraces. 

The Hotel Sylvia was at the far end of a little square up 
there in Montmartre. Artists painted in the sun. People sat 
under red umbrellas sipping beer and witJK four^ts were 
shepherded into the square by®’a roguish-looking French- 
woman. We had to stop to let thegi go by. 

An artist in a black beret, stood at tht end of the square, 
rocking with laughter. An urchin stared up at him in wonder. 

The Hotel Sylvia was *a scruffy, yoJlow h^jilding with cracked 
walls. Paint on the woodwork was bli ’cd and the name 
painted in white was so badly faded you ^dd to look twice at 
it before you could rejd it. 

It locTked like a private house tc^ me. I paid off the cab. 
Then I cli^pbed a couple oj* steps and tried the front door. 
While \ did so somebody in the squ Ae playgl an accordion. 
The door was locked. A dirty bell-push on the left l<^lm(f as 
if it had never been used. I stabbed it. A bell rang inside. 
A white cat lucowed and ran ih front of me. The door openeS. 

‘Bon soir. Monsieur.’ He was a tall, scruffy character in a 
black beret. He wore a broad satin bow ain^i a blaqk velvet jacket. 
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this the Hotel Sylvia?’ 1 said. 

•yOui,’ he frowiifd. Then he suddenly stiffeijed, blinking at 
me as fie might &t the man in the moon. ‘Why — why — why,’ 
he stuttered, ‘Monsieur Rick!’ 

.‘No, I’fn. his twin brother,’ I#explained. 

/Ah, oui,’ he ^ghcd emotionally, ‘fi remember. Nina she say 
you were ’phoning her Vrom London.’ 

T was going to. But your ’phone’s out of order.* 

T’m a&'^id so. . . . You want Nina, yes?’ 

‘Is she in?’* ^ # 

‘No. But please come ir^’ He opened the door wide. Beyond 
him was a flight of stairs. The floor was bare. On the left was 
a little qgicc. ‘Niru> has a studio up in Olympus.’ He grinned. 
‘That is our Jiltle joke.’ ' 

‘Wifl she be long?’ • 

, He glanced at ri(y suitcase and rhrugged. ‘No, Monsieur. 
"She’s in thc^F^. w Lamarck, near the steps, 1 think. Should be 
back in ten minutes, maybe. She pop out for some food. You 
like to go and wait in her apartment, oui?’ 

‘Think she’d mind?’ 

He grinned. 

‘Mind, Monsieur? Oh, no, why should she? She’ll be happy 
to see you, iviijnsieur. Wflat trouble!’ He raised his hands. 
‘The poor girl. Only a fe^y weeks ago it was her brother, 
Pierre. Nbwdt’s your brother.’ He broke off and stared at me. 
Tt happened so suddenly, Monsieur— so^ — so swiftly. The night 
before last.’" 

‘How?* 

‘1 really don’t know. Monsieur. You had better sec Nina. 
She tell you all about it. . . . Will you come this way?’ He 
turned and T followed him up the stairs. 

On the top landing, he stopped and looked round, breathing 
hard. ‘These stairs will kill me^’ he said, unlocking Nina’s 
studk. , ^ 

it'wa/j large— a studio-cum-kitchen affair. A skylight formed 
the west side of the ceiling. On an easel near the door stood the 
partly painted- canvas of a girl ii'i the nude. 

‘Nina’s an artist?’ I said. 

‘Ah, oui, ^^onsieur,’ he grinned. ‘A very clever one too. 
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“The Gi^nitis” we call her. That of course is an e;taggeration. 
But she is goof, Monsieur* Very good indeed.’ 

Seeing Rick’s school blazer on a hanger* I said, ‘Did my 
brother stay here?’ 

‘No, Monsiejir. fHe live in the Latin Quarter, I think. He 
came here sometimes <b see Nina. Rick jyas a friend of 
Pierre.’ 

‘I see.’ fieneath the blazer were two* zi^-bags. ‘And those 
things?’ 

‘Nina got them today fr«m his lodgings.’ 

He turned to go. 

‘Perhaps,’ I said, ‘you could help me. My brother— he was 
shot?’ 

‘Shot! Oh, •no, Monsieur. It was in the Rue Lamarck. They 
found hir» run over.’ 

‘Ruo oVerl’ 

He nodded, looking surprised at m5' increC 'Jjty. 

‘But Rick — why, Rick wouldn’t get run over. . . .’ 

He hunched his shoulders and then dropped them. 

‘Maybe he’d too much wine. Monsieur,’ he suggested. ‘It 
happens all the time— just enough to blur judgment, and 
woomph! It’s all over. Happens in a matter of seconds.’ 

‘Did Rick drink much?’ 

‘Much? I don’t know. Nina, she^ll tell you.’ He went out to 
the landing. As he turned to go downstairs, I saick ‘Excuse me. 
But where’s my brother’s ’jidy?’ 

‘In the mortuary.’ 

‘Where’s that?’ 

‘Rue Benard.’ 

‘Nina’s been there, of course?’ 

‘Oui.’ 

He went downstairs. I sat in an easy chair. The little girl 
smiled winsomely at me from the canvas. The shadow of a 
bird on the skylight had me staring ifp. NiglU was adv.igicing. 
It woufd soon be dark. 

What had existed between Nina and Rick? Were they lovers? 
What was Rick doing with her brother, Pierre? .These were a 
few of the questions I asked myself while I awaited Nina’s 
return. 
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loose floorboard on thef stairs creaked. It sounded as if 
s^piebody was taking pains not 4o be hearfli. I stood up, 
stepped' over my l)ag and tiptoed to the door. 

‘\^o’s that?’ a girl called. 

.‘Henri.* 

/What are you, doing up there?’ 

‘You’ve a visitor, m/dear.’ 

‘Visitor?’ *■ « 

I opeiS:;^ the door and stepped through to the landing. The 
old man was' hurrying downstairs. ' Why was he still there? I 
saw him stop to let Nina She was carrying a shabby basket 
from which protruded a long, crusty french loaf. She looked 
up. Our^yes mtt. So — so you’re Nina, 1 thought. What a 
strange, tragcc face! Its beauty was awe-inspirin'g — a classical 
pallid 'beauty. The long, lank, chestnut hair hung listlessly 
oyer her shoiilder>^ The face — hig^h arched and ovd, was 
dominated by -^..^p-set "amber eyes. You scarcely noticed the 
nose, straight with small marbled lobes which were now flared. 
She was staring at me as she might at an apparition, the eyes 
bulging and incredulous. Mounting the last flight of stairs, she 
still stared, her pace increased with each step. Then, just before 
she reached the top, she cried, ‘Harry!’ 

‘Nina?’ 

She dropped her basket ai.d then fell on to me, whimpering 
like a chiM. ♦ r 

‘You, you scared /nc,’ she managed- to say. ‘I — I thought at 
first you, yea were Rick come back to life.’ She stood back 
and stared at me af»*esh. ‘Why — why didn’t you say you were 
coming?’ 

‘Your ’phone's out of order.’ 

‘ ‘Ah, well. Rick said you’d come, cherie, if he were in trouble. 
He said, “Don’t forget — if I’m in a bad way, send for Harry.” ’ 
She picked up her basket and led the way into the studio. 
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Nina’s ability to cool rapidly after fen emotional outburst 
amazed ipA It seemed contradictory. It*le!t me wondering — 
wondering whether she was sincere or just a phone^j^'’^*erhaps 
it’s the French temperament, I concluded. Having come all the 
w^y from London, I expected her ^o give me the gen about 
Rick’s death right away. But after this emotional outburst she 
suddenly went off the boil and settled dowR. I walfhed her 
unpack her sflopping. She took her time. When she’d finished, 
she went td the kitchen. 1 heard water squirting into something. 
A couple* of saucepans banged against sSnething hard. 
coughed. Then I saw her framed in tKe doo^, a cigarette 
’oetween her lips. Our eyes met. She looked very sad and 
troubled now. 

‘What happened?’ I asked. 

She came over, her head bowed, her eyes loaded with woe, 
and sat opposite me on a straight-backed wooden chair. After 
coughing, she crushed her cigarette in a glas^ashtray on the 
table. 

‘They killed him,’ she said, twisting a handkerohieT. ‘That’s 
what happened. He knexjj tlh.y’d have a tr^. He told me so. He 
said, “You wait. They’ll try to do to me what "they did to 
Pierre.’’ They must have known tl^it Ri(ik had found them 
somewhere on Pierre’s body — thaj Pierre had told him where 
he would find them in the event of anything happening to him,’ 

I blinljpd at her in bfwilderment. 

‘Who fere theyT I asked. 

‘Didn’t ypu know — didn’^ Rick tell you where he’d put 
them?’ She reached over and picked up S. blue p^k of cigai tttes. 

‘I don’t know what you’re talking about,* I said. 

She shook a cigarette from the pack, poked it between her 
thiek lips and then asked me ft)r a match. 

‘I don’t smoke,’ I said. She got up and walked to the gas 
stove. While she lit the cigarette I had ai^ Queasy feeling Nina 
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wasn’t all she appeared to bel that she was playing poker with 
^ the skill of a professional ganiHer. 

‘Excuse me.’ 

‘Yes.’ Sh« snatched th^ cigarette from her lips and sat down 
again, ajtparently eager to listen to what I®had to say. 

‘Would you jMit me in the pictured 1 gather somebody was 
mixed up with Rick becfause he had taken something from your 
brother’s body. Who ‘are they?’ 

‘Red ^^^ents,’ she said, swallowing a mouthful of smoke. 
‘Rick never told you?’ 

‘Never mentioned it.’ 

‘Really?’ She* looked as if she doubted my word. 

‘Don Uyou beHeve me?’ 

‘I can understand your reluctance to admit anything about 
it to anybody. I’d be the same in your plaee. The* game they 
v/^re playing wasr’i? for peanuts. The boys from Moscow were 
desperate. Th/^/’had to get the micro-film Rick took from my 
brother’s body before Washington saw it.’ 

‘What was photographed?’ 

She shrugged. 

‘I doiTt know. That was the trouble. Neither Rick nor Pierre 
told me anything. All I know is that Pierre had been in Moscow. 
Rick told m"^ He’d come into possession of this micro-film. 
Rick found Pierre hanging from the banister in the house in 
which tliey t)oth had a rorm. Rick told me. It was the first I 
knew my brother Wtis in Paris. We Ividn’t seen each other for 
years.’ 

‘Would the agents murder your Brother if they found the 
film?’ 

‘I never said they murdered him.’ 

‘Where did Rick find the film?’ 

‘He never told me.’ 

‘But he did tell you he found i|?’ 

‘¥0s.’ 

‘And tjiat he had it in his possession?’ 

‘Not exactly.’ She shrugged. ‘It’s all so complicated. It’s a 
long, long story. I’ve been telrified. How do 1 know what 
they’ll do next?’ 

‘When was, Rick killed?’ 
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‘The right before last.’ She dra'gged hungrily at l|er cigarertte, 
her eyes heayyjwith trouble. 

' ‘How did it happen?’ I said. 

She got up and lit the gas. 

‘He was run Qvei»/ she said, glancing at me over her 'shoulder. 

'Run over! Rick! Are 5^ou absolutely sure?’r 

‘Of course I am.’ ' 

‘WhereJ^his body?’ 

‘In the*morgue, of course.’ 

‘You’ve identified it?’ • 

‘Yes, yes. I identified it‘the same jiight.’ 

*‘You said you’d been out with him?’ 

‘Yes. . . . We were celebrating in Le Cafe-Nf/ir. it wjs getting 
on. We were* having a wonderful time. We’d been drinking in 
the cafes before. We weren’t exactly plastered, but we’d* had a 
few. Ju^t hierry. It was tha first time in wee^^^. I’d been 'his way. 
You can guess why. Pierre. His death had up. < me. I was all 
pent up inside. Anyway, Rick took me to Lc Cafe Noir. He 
liked it there. He’d just come from the South of France. He 
was doing a job for my father.’ 

‘But you said he lived with your brother.’ 

‘He had a room there. This was weeks before.’ 

‘I see. As long as I get it right.’ 

‘Rick told me about you.’ 

‘What did he say?’ 

‘Not much. He looked scared. I knew why too. He was 
scared of the Reds. Anyway, Lc Cafe Noir was ^packed with 
writers, artists, professi6nal bohemjans, you know the type. 
Rick and I danced a couple of^times. Then I went out to 
powder my nose. I wasn’t gone five minutes. When I returned^ 
Rick ha^ vanished. Nobody remembered seeing him leave — 
the hat-eheck girl, the doorman, nobody had seen him leave 
I rang his 4igs later. There \jas no reply. In view of what he’d 
told me about being followed, I corftacted t/ie police, ^hey 
asked for a full description of Rick and for me to ri^g tlii?m 
back.’ 

‘You did that, of course?’ • 

Nina nodded. • 

‘Yes. They said a man answering Rick’^ description had been 
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run over and killed. He was ik the mortuary. Would I go along 
and identify him? if did that.’ 

‘Are you sure !t’s Rick?’ 

‘Positive.’ 

My heart sank. 

‘Was he badlji injured?’ 

She heaved a profound sigh and glanced the other way. 

‘You[ll see for yburself.’ 

‘Tell iJ/ir—did you recognise him?’ 

‘His face Vas crushed — unrecognisable. But it’s Rick all 
right — his suit, letters froiy you, me* and other friends were in 
his pockets. Th!e colour of hair, eyes, the build — everything's 
like Ricl^’ 

‘Except the face!’ I broke in excitedly. 

‘That’s crushed.’ 

‘I thought so,’ I ^id. 

‘What do ji^e'mean?’ 

‘I’ve got a feeling it’s not Rick. Had it been, I would have 
felt it.’ 

A tiny smile played around her mouth. 

‘I hope you’re right. Go and see for yourself.’ 

‘Before I go, tell me: how did Rick come to know your 
brother^ 

Nina had to think abou% that. Dragging her cigarette she 
stared specuktively at the 5^ylight. It was dark now. The noise 
in the square outside had increased. J^eople were singing and 
shouting. 

Rick met Pierre ^ few ^ceks befoit Pierre died, Nina said. 
He was leaving a cafe in the^Rue la Fayette one night and saw 
Pierre involved in what he thought was a brawl. Three men 
were pushing Pierre into a car. Actually they were trying to 
kidnap him. Rick waded^into them and a fight followed. The 
gendarmes arrived and the kidnappers fled. 

Nana squashei^l her biftlt in the ashtray. 

‘Pierne,’^ she weftt on, ‘was so secretive, so aloof from me. 
He made a friend of Rick. And 1 presume he told him all about 
lumself. I don’t know. They never disclosed their business to 
me.’ 

‘Did Rick t^ll yotiJhow Pierre got hold of the film?’ 
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‘No. he must have got it in Moscow.’ 

I was anxipuj to see the*body which wal supposed to be 
Rick’s. What she’d said about the face being ^crushed, excited 
me. I wasn’t interested in the face. 1 cpuld tell whether or not 
it was Rick without^even looking at it. 

‘Did Rick have the filnl on him the night y^u celebrated at 
Le cafe Noir?’ 

‘I think sd.’ She lit another cigarette. 

‘Did you find it afterwards?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘So someone must have Stolen it?’..,, 

‘If he had it an him.’ She stared at me under her long, curly 
lashes. 

‘You’re not sure whether he had it?’ 

‘No. But* it was nowhere in his things — I searched for it. 
I never .aslced him about it*.’ 

‘Why?’ 

She shrugged. 

‘Because he might have suspected that I was specially in- 
terested.’ 

‘What do you mean — specially interested?’ 

She glanced away, dragging her cigarette furiously. 

‘1 might as well be frank with you. Pierre had’‘tbld him I was 
once a member of the Communist Party.’ 

‘1 see. So that’s why your brother never confided in you 
what he was up to?’ 

‘I suppose so. But it was a long time ago. I vas only a 
probationer. Nothing more than that.’ 

‘How did you know Pierre didn’t trust you?’ 

‘Rick told me.’ 

‘Do yop believe your, brother was murdered?’ 

She shrugged. 

‘1 have no evidence that he w^s. Why should they murder him?’ 

‘They may have known that he had the film on him.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ 

‘It’s just a guess. Anyway, Rick was sine Pierre was 
murdered.’ 

She laughed. 

‘You know Rick — he had such a romaptlc imagination.’ 
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Do you think he was murdered?’ 

‘I can’t be sureAMaybe. He wouHn’t have le{|t \yithout saying 
something to mfe. Anyway, I’ve got to get hold of the film. 
It’s my property.’ Her eyes went cold. 

‘It wasn’t on Rick’s body?’ 

‘No.’ She stared at me. ‘Maybe ^ou’ll get a letter. Maybe 
before they took him, the posted one to you in which he told 
you where the filrn i^.’ 

‘He sScfd nothing about it in his last one.’ 

‘He wrote another. But he never posted it. When I went to 
the mortuary, they said i^ wasn’t in* his pockets.’ 

All the time I’d been with her, I had a growing conviction 
that shcpwasn’t a hundred per cent sincere with me. Moreover, 
I grew more and more optimistic about Rick. I had a sneaking 
feeling that she had got me to Paris for some ultefior motive. 
It was her deme^^our. She kept •glancing away from me, 
avoiding my^cs like *the plague. 

She sat now staring at the smoke crinkling from her cig- 
arette, her eyes blind with troubled speculation. The ticking of 
the clock on the mantelpiece grew louder. 

‘What business was my brother in?’ 

She stare d at me in surprise. 

‘Donit yoffTTiow?’ 

‘No.’ 

She sfirugged. 

‘Neither do I,’ she said. ‘All I kijow is that he lived with 
my brother?’ 

‘But didn’t he give you a hint about what he was doing?’ 

‘Me? Why should he? I ^as nothing to him.’ 

‘You say you can’t find the film?’ 

‘Yes, I say that,’ she snapped. 

‘The only explanation is that it was taken from him before 
he was run over.’ 

‘►wonder. He may flave lied about it.’ 

Td kad enough of this. 1 had to sec the body. Until I did. 
I’d get no peace. 

‘I’ll pop along to the morgue, I said, standing up and reach- 
ing for my hat on the table. She stood up too, looking very 
thoughtful. 
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‘You coming?’ I asked. 

She shook her^liead. 

‘Tell me, did Rick not say what he was doint in Paris'?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘But he was supposed to be doing something for youf father.. 
He said so in his last lettef to me.’ 

‘Dalddy’s like Pierre. They’re all the same. Never say a word 
to me or to 'Mamma.’ 

I gave up. She was too much of a wriggler for my liking. 

‘Will my things be O.K. here till 1 return?’ 

‘Sure — sure. You’ll come’ straight b^ck, of course?’ 

‘Just as soon as I’ve seen — — ’ 

‘I’d come with you,’ she broke in, ‘but Fm expe^pting a 
’phone call.’ 

‘Isn’t yout ’phone out of order?’ 

She smiled, showing her teeth for the firsV*-time. 

‘Yes — yes. I’m getting mine at Susan’s*. That ^ "he cafe 1 use. 
. . . Come, I’ll get you a cab.’ 

She opened the door. We walked through to the landing and 
then hurried down the stairs. Henri was eavesdropping. As we 
entered the hall, he pulled his head back into his room and 
closed the door. 

‘Nosey Parker,’ Nina said, as the dirty while bat t»’d seen 
when I came in, ran in front of us,’ its tail up, meowing. 

Nina opened the front door. Th"> cat ran out. Standing in 
front of me, Nina stared, across the road 'Vit a man leaving a 
ragged shadow of a tree. We watched him hurry thi*ough the 
square. He was tall and lank and wo^c a cap and raincoat, the 
collar of which was upturned. 


6 

You’d have thought Nina would have come to the mortuary 
with me. After all, I was a stranger in Paris. Besides, had there 
been any doutit about the body’s identity we would have been 
able to discuss it on the spot. 

‘I’ll get the cab,’ she ^aid. 
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Thanks.’ I watched her run to the end of the sqtiare. She 
was gpne several^ minutes. When she returned^sUe seemed less 
agitated and preoccupied than before. As she got out of the 
cab the driver said something to her. 

‘YouVon’t be too long?’ she said, as I*gotfin. 

‘No. . . . ril'be back as soon as t can.’ 

She smiled and wafv^ed. I wondered what she’d got to be 
happ}Labout. 

The if^)rgue was ten minutes’ ride away from Nina’s place — 
a drab, grey bailing standing in the shadows of some huge 
plane trees. It had a fOr^-lorn eerie* look about it. Perhaps it 
was just my imagination. Paris did this to me. After what Nina 
had told me dootit Red agents, I felt that anything could 
happen herij. 

The cab stopped at the front entrance. I wondered what to 
do — whether to jyfy it oft' or to keep it. I got out and stared at 
the shadowe/^fSwing doors at the top of a flight of stone steps. 

‘Could you wait?’ 1 asked the driver, who was staring at 
something on the other side of the road. 

‘Oui, Monsieur,’ he said, without looking at me. I thought 
nothing of this. That’s how naive I was at this time. But I 
wasn’t so indifferent when 1 saw the man standing in the fat 
shadow at t^top of the stcps--a squat, stunted little fellow 
with a black hat over his eyes. He looked like the humpback 
I’d come over with. As 1 drew level with him, he glanced the 
other way. I remember thinking how Pd probably been followed 
from England. 

The cold, marble-floored foyer, with its mean lighting and 
panelled walls, was empty 1 went in and walked to a small 
office facing the door — a mean little fleapit of a place, in which 
a scruffy, bald-headed official was siting at a desks studying 
what looked like sweepstake numbers through his thick-lensed, 
steel-rimmed spectacles. 

‘Donsoir, Monsieur,’" I said. 

‘BoifeQir.’ 

I explained who I was and what I’d come about. 

‘Ah, oui. Monsieur,’ he said, pressing a wliite*button on his 
desk. ‘I’ll get the porter to take you downstairs to the mor- 
tuary.’ 
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I waited a couple of minutes. Then a skinnj/little man in a 
grubby blue umf^m piloted me down a long 4iirving flight of 
marble stairs to the basement. 

‘You come to identify somebody?’ he asked. 

‘My brother.’ 

He tutted, sighed and shDok his head. 

‘That is sad,’ he said. ‘This is a sad jpb. Monsieur. Every 
day we see tragedies of life — ^mothers, fathers,* brothers, sifters, 
sweethearts-^they all come here to see their dead.’ 

We went through some swing doors and enWred" a big, 
dimly lit smelly room. 

‘Jacques,’ the porter called. ‘I’ve got a customer for you.’ 

The mortuary keeper, a huge sad man, with^ heavy black 
moustache and a thick red bottom lip, took off his leather 
apron and threw it on a marble slab. I told him who I w4s. 

‘Oh, yes,’*’ he sighed. ‘Please come this way. . . You come 
from England?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

‘You think him maybe your brother?’ 

‘I shan’t know till I see him.’ 

1 saw the first body—an emaciated old man lying naked on 
a marble slab, his eyes staring starkly at the murky ceiling. 

‘They found him dead in a cellar,’ the mortuary keepej: said. 

‘Poor man.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, Monsieur. If he-|Could talk he’d probably 
say of us — “Ah, the poor ^evils are still living.” ’ 

A bent old man with a watching black patch o^er his eye 
met us as we entered another room. 

‘The Englishman,’ the mortuary keeper said. Then turning 
to me, he added, ‘It’s not a pretty sight.’ 

The other man pulled out a drawer. 

‘Is that your brother?’’ the mortuary keeper asked. 

1 looked. 

‘The lorry wheels went rigkt over liis face^’ the keeper 
grunted, glancing at me over his lumpy shcTUlder. They had 
crushed it beyond recognition. But I wasn’t interested in that. 
It was the chest that fascinated* me. I bent down. There was 
an ugly wound on the right side of the ribs. 

‘Well?’ said the mortuary keeper. 
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I stood up, Ragged my head. Boy, was I feeling iappy! 

It’s not him. 1 said dramatically. 

The keeper was flabbergasted. 

‘What ^nakes you so sure?’ he blurted. 

I pointed to the left pectoial muscle. 

‘My brother has a strawberry mole no bigger than a pin’s 
head just there.’ 

H^bent down, squinted, closed one eye and said, ‘You’re 
right, rhere’s no mole there. But I don’t understand. A lady 
identified the eorpse as Monsieur* Hick Hammond. The papers 
in the pockets- -they’re^ all to do*vvith Rick Hammond.’ 

He took rne to see his chief. But he wasn’t in. 

‘I don’t kiK^w what to do.’ He looked positively bewildered. 
‘We’ve never had one like this before.’ 

‘I* couldn’t care less,’ I said, bubbling over with joy. 

‘You’ll have to see the police. They say he’s Rick Hammond.’ 

‘And 1 say he’s no't.’ 

‘It must be wonderful to find it wasn’t your brother,’ he 
added. 

He was telling me. . . . 


7 

On the way out, I thought of Motty — how happy he’d be when 
he heard the good news. But it wouldn’t surprise him. Like me, 
he knew Rick wasn’t the type that gets himself killed. But 
elation over the discovery that it wasn’t Rick’s body, was, 
however, short-lived when I started lo reflect. 

There were questions. Who put Rick’s clothes and letters on 
the corpse? Where was Rick? )Vas he dead? If ijot, where was 
h«? Where w^s I to start looking for him? 

Th^^re was nothing 1 could do about it at the moment. I’d 
discuss it with Nina. She might have some ideas. Then I’d 
ring Motty in London. After tiiat. I’d consult tlie police. 

Perhaps Rick was O.K. Perhaps he’d suspected Nina and 
had done albuiftc.. Or he might have decided wliile she was 
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away to give his ‘tails’ the slip. There were flies on Riclf. 
If he were playing a dangerous game, he’d knc^ all the snags. 

Outside, I sucked in the warm night air, and sfared up thank- 
fully at the winking stars. A breeze had got up. It was playing 
games with bits of p^per in the /oad. Where was my cab? I 
looked each way for it. W^y had it moved offj From where 
I stood it was scarcely visible in the black shadow bulging from 
the gaunt building. What was it doing there?? I hurried over 
the cobbles ^nd past puddles, reflecting trembling street lamps. 
Where were all the people? Che only living thing i cduld see 
was the skinny black cat that ran across my* path and into a 
fat rhgged shadow of a tree. 

‘Sorry I was so long,’ I said, as the driver veathed back and 
opened the door for me. I wondered why he ncyfir turned; 
never said anything. I didn’t have to wait long to find "Out. 
Just as I^wsfs about to sit dgwn, the humpback whom I’d seen 
on the plane coming over, said, ‘O.K.,*Mac. Sit down and 
make yourself at home.’ 

The automatic in his right hand had a stunted black barrel. 

Swallowing hard, I wondered what to do. 

‘Who are you?’ 

‘Just sit down like a good boy,’ he said in a gruff American 
voice. 

I sat down. 

‘Now put your hands behind your^neck.’ 

When I hesitated, he tlhumped my ribs .with the gun and 
murmured, ‘Up — put them up, Mac.’ 

The car shot forward, forcinc; me to {oil away from the gun- 
man. For a fraction of a seco.^J I was tempted to grab him. 
On second thoughts, I decided it would be a most unwise thing 
to do; that before I could lower my hands to grab him, he 
could squeeze the trigger* and blow a hole in my ribs. So I sat 
up with my hands laced behind my s^^cating neck and said, 
‘What’s the lark?’ or something like th:!t. 

‘Look, Mac,’ he purred, ‘suppose you leave the quizzj^g to 
me. Tell you for why? I’m not the sort of guy who Answers 
questions.’ 

Lights were flying past the windows and now and then 1 
had glimpses of rumpled faces, of houses staiding shapeless in 
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cark shadows,! of lighted windows and wet cobblls running 
under the cab’Abonnet. 

‘Y6u’ve got The wrong man,’ I said, after a pause. 

‘That’s^ what I like about you, Mac,’ he crooned, ‘your in- 
ferences So cocksure, ar^’t they?’ H« cl\uckled to hifnself. 

‘Know what I’d do in your place?^Just sit tight and wait and 
see what it’s all abo^it. It won’t be long. Just a few minutes, 
then, the whole lAystery will be cleared up.’ 

‘Wbuld you answer me one question?’ 

He chuckled again. 

‘I’ll try. What Is it, Mac?’ 

‘Who are ;^ou?’ 

‘Me. . . . Why, I’m — I’m Little Bo-Peep.’ 

He was ^uite a character. Despite the fact that his gun was 
hurting my ribs, I couldn’t dislike the fellow. Apart from what 
he was doing, there seemed to be nothing dangerous ^bout the 
man. I got the impression he was doing it as a bit of fun. 

The cab squealed round innumerable corners. Then it shot 
up a steep hill. 

‘Would it be too much to ask where you’re taking me?’ I said. 

‘Much, much too much.’ 

I felt a fool, sitting there in that cab with my hands behind 
my neck. K reminded me of my school days — when we played 
cops and robbers and ULed toy repeating pistols to stick up 
our chums. If they got tough, we squeezed the trigger and the 
cap would explode and the kid would fall down and pretend 
to be dead. But I wasn’t daring this boy to squeeze his trigger. 
I had a hunch I’d bee^ mistaken for Rick and I hoped that 
once I’d seen the people who’d sent for me, I could explain 
who I was to their satisfaction. 

The cab turned into a dark gateway and roared up a wind- 
ing gravel path. The driver switcheci on the headlights and 
there on either side bunchy laurel bushes crouched like beasts 
of prey waiting to spiing on a victim. The house silhouetted 
against the starry'sky, looked like something out a spook novel. 
Standing hke a sentinel on top of a hill, its windows stared 
down at a sloping lawn. As wc drew nearer, the shape became 
more clearly defined — the slit windows, the turrets — it looked 
like somethllig iA mediaeval Spain. 
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The cal) went round what was apparently a circular garden 
in front of the house and stopped at the fcjot of a flight of 
steps which r&n^up to a porch and the frontfdoor. Tte only 
lights were two thin yellow rods on either side of the curtains 
in one of the ground floor windows. 

‘Here we are, Vfac,’ the^humpback said. ‘You’ll soon know 
what it’s all about.’ 

I got up qpd stepped out into the drive. The house loomed 
darkly against the stars. It was quite a mansion. Som^here 
at the back a dog barked. 

‘Mind if I put my hands down?’ I asked, turning to the 
huifipback. 

‘Any moment now, Mac,’ he said. 

‘I’m off to the garage,’ the driver called. ‘If they want me 
tell ’em to give me a buzz.’ 

‘O.K.’ My captor push(jd the gun gently in my ribs and 
whispered, ‘Make for the steps.' The cab drove off, its lights 
raking the laurel bushes, and left us in the dark. Grains of 
gravel cracking under my feet as I mounted the steps sounded 
like machine-gun fire. The front door opened. An avalanche of 
bright light overwhelmed us. I blinked. Then I saw him stand- 
ing in the doorway — tall, dapper, with a long English face. 
The dazzling light came from a magnificent chandelier in the 
spacious foyer. 

‘You Harry Hammond?’ the man said. 

Stopping on the threshold, I said? ‘That’s me.’ 

‘Put your hands do\?n.’ I did that. He spoke to the 
humpback. ‘You can blow now. Thanks for bringing him 
along.’ 

The humpback turned and walked down the steps. 

‘Excuse me for being nosey, but, but who are you?’ I asked 
the man ih the doorway. 

‘I’m Stanley,’ he said in perfect English. ‘Will you come this 
way please.’ " 

He was older than his figure suggested — aboitt fifty, I should 
say, with a lean frame and one of those high angular llritish- 
officer type o^ faces. 

T’m sorry about the way we had to get you here,’ he 
apologised, as we walked to the double whit^^ doprs at the foot 
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0| a broad staircase. ‘I was against it personally. Bbt there it 
is. It’s done The walls were draped with exquisite 

tapestiy. Covefcng bald spaces were anciSnt shields and 
crossed lances. 

‘Who’ni I seeing?’ , 

‘Marc Lamond,’ Stanley smiled. 

■ ‘Who’s he?’ ’ 

‘Ah, you’d better Jet him tell you, don’t you think?’ 
He^opened the left door. As he did so blue cigar smoke 
limped aut over the top of the air; which rushed ifi the room. 
What a sumptuous drawing room! What exquisite furniture! 
Everything in-the room blended — the pictures, brasses, carpets, 
everything. j 

Marc Lamond stood near the open fireplace, tall, wide, 
debonair. With him was an attractive blonde of forty, wearing 
a red off-the-shoulder evening gov^n and smoking® a cigarette 
'in a red holder. She had all the poise and dignity of a queen. 
But as soon as our eyes met, she drooped perceptibly. I won- 
dered why. The man’s face expanded in surprise. 

‘Good God!’ he cried. ‘I’d never have believed it.’ He turned 
to the woman. ‘Look at him. Isn’t it incredible ! Did you ever 
see anything quite so fantastic?’ 

Dragging! at her long holder, the woman still stared at me 
in that rather sad repres.ied way of a wife whose man has 
crushed her. 

‘This is Mrs. Lamond,’ Stanley said, presenting the 
woman. ‘And this, this is Marc Lamond I told you about.’ 

‘You gave me quite a shock, young fellow,’ Lamond said, 
pumping my hana. ‘I’m not fooling either. Believe me. It has 
to be seen to be believed. I must have looked surprised, huh. 
You’re telling me. . . . Then of course I realised that it couldn’t 
be Rick — that you were his brother.’ ’ 

His sparkling forget-me-not blue eyes spaced wide apart 
under exquisitely arched black brows, were never without a 
Snnile. The nose, retrousse and feminine, had sometiiing very 
provocative about it. Here was a character who could have 
splayed a diplomat in any film. „ 

‘Kathie,’ he added, clearing his throat, 

‘Yes, dear?; 
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‘Ask our guest what he’d like to drink. After all, you Ire 
the hostess, ypi; know.’ 

She turned slowly towards me smiling winsomely, still 
dragging at that holder. 

‘What will it be? 

She had expressive dark eyes and a very thio nose. But hqr 
beaufy was already fading. 

'Supposg you tell me why I’ve been brought here?’ I glanced 
at them each in turn. 

‘It’s about Rick,’ Lamoud said. ‘And before I fohgct it, I 
jni^t apologise for the way I got yoy hcrdT You see, I didn't 
want to risk any fisticuffs. Rick has often told me what a 
hitter you are.’ 

‘So far so good,’ 1 said. 

‘Please have a drink,’ Kalhie Lamond^said. 

‘Sorry, 1* don’t drink,’ I Smiled. 

‘Of course he doesn’t,’ Lamond cooed, grinning affably at 
his thoughts. ‘He’s a pug, aren’t you — a pro. Yeh, old Rick 
told me all about you-— how sure he was you’d get that world 
title one day.’ 

‘1 hate to be rude,’ I said. ‘But I would like to know exactly 
where my brother is.’ 

‘Perhaps Mr. Harry would like a ginger ale?’ his wjyTc said, 
her dark eyes expanding, smiling. 

I liked her. Why, I didn’t know Something in hei* clicked 
with something in me — s(j;ucthing nice, I like to think. Looking 
back it might have been a premonition of some sort — some- 
thing which told us that du’’ lives wci;;^ ine^^tricably mixed up; 
that we were destined to play such a vital part in each other’s 
lives. 

‘No, tlT||.nks just the J^mc,’ I said. 

‘One of my contacts in the cable and wireless business,’ 
Lamond said, ‘told me you g(jjt a cable from a Commie called 
Nina Dupont. We flew somebody over’to sec were 0.14.’ 

‘The humpback?’ 

‘You see, we didn’t want what happened to poor Rick to 
happen to you. Y*ou can’t be t^o careful these days.’ 

Stanley went to a tray and helped himself to a Scotch. Then 
he picked up a syphorv and squirted soda^ intb the glass, i 
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wiA^ched it bubb^ up to a foam and then stole a glance at 
Lamond’s wife, ^o was smiling her approval r^f. me. 

‘What happened to my brother?’ 

‘I’m cording to that,’ Lamond said. ‘I’m glad you decided to 
come over of your own volitk)n. Actually it, was a Commie 
trick. Had Nina not sent you that ci^le I’d have got you over 
here somehow. Anj^way, the set-up is so fantastic I don’t know 
how t<^ begin.’ Pausing, he cleared his throat and added, ‘Look, 

I might as well come straight to the point. Your brother’s 
behind tfte Ifon Curtain.’ 

I laughed. 

‘What, RickT 

‘Yes, Rick,’ lie drawled. ‘We know that to be absolutely true. 
We got it straight from our agents in Prague. I spoke to Rick 
on the ’phone the night he was snatched. I’d just returned with 
him to Paris. It was just a bit of luck that I spoke t(5 him then. 
He left me a ’phone number. I had a queer feeling about him 
that night. I don’t know what it was — one of those things, I 
guess. The number was Le Cafe Noir’s. I actually spoke to 
him. He sounded plastered. You see, he hadn’t really expected 
me to ring until the day after. He said he was with Nina 
Dupont. I saw it all then — that the Commies would probably 
snatch him. "'So I asked him to leave and meet me at the Hotel 
Scribe.’ 

‘Let’s''get this right,’ I ‘laid. ‘Pierre and Nina were brother 
and sister. Nina is a Commie. But hgr brother wasn’t?’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘What sort of work vias Rick supposed to do for Pierre’s 
father?’ 

T’ll tell you that later.’ 

‘Darling,’ Kathic Lamond said. ‘Mr. Harry’s obviously con- 
fused. He probably doesn’t know the first thing about the 
film.’ 

‘iOh, yes,’ I smiled. ‘Nina Dupont told me about it.’ 

StarJ^ took KJfthie Lamond’s glass and gave her another 
drink. 

‘So you rang Rick at the Cafe whatever-it-wa^,’ I said. 

‘1 told him to meet me. He said he would, in twenty minutes. 
When he didrf’t tilrn up I sent a man round to Le Cafe Noir 
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to get him. But,it was too late. Rick had d/sappeared. Nina, 
Dupont was »till there. My \nan tailed her to#a cafe. Here she 
was joined by a man — a man named Josef Mueller, a Red 
ageijt. They left ancj went to the mortuary togethei*.* 

‘Excuse me,’ i said, ‘but who* exactly are you?’ 

Lamond pouted. 

‘I’ll tell you that when I’ve finished whaUl’m going to say. 
My man r^ifg me and I went straight to the morgue. soon 
as I saw the body I knew it| wasn’t Rick’s.’ 

‘Who’s is it, then?’ 

‘Who cares?’ 

‘What was the idea of them trying to establish it as Rick’s? 
It doesn’t make sense to me.’ 

‘They had to have something to show you,’ he said. ‘Then 
again they might have wanted to pull wool over my eyes.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘It’s easy,’ Lamond said. ‘They’d know that if we believed 
the body was Rick's, we’d conclude they had the film. In that 
event we wouldn’t bother to hunt for it any more.’ 

‘Surely they’d realise that I’d know it wasn’t Rick’s body. 
After all we are identical twins.’ 

‘That may be. But the fact remains that they got you here. 
And having done that, they had to have a body for yoif to see. 
Moreover, they allowed you to go to the mortuary alone. 
What they didn’t anticipate was th#t we knew you were here 
and would snatch you away from them.’ 

‘But why did they go to all the trouble to get ifle here?’ 

‘The only reason J coul think thal they might have 
thought you knew where the film# was or to hold you as a 
bargaining counter with Rick.’ 

‘But he’^ behind the kon Curtain, you say.’ 

‘Yes. Anyway, I can’t read their migds.’ 

‘For whatn-eason did they kidnap hipi?’ 

‘Now you’re right up my street. To forqjg him to tell thSua. 
where the film is.’ 

‘How can they do that?’ 

‘By giving* him the brain-Vashing treatment. It’s shock 
therapy. When they’re through, Rick will be pleased to tell 
them were the film,is.’ 
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^ ^This is what M'ill happen,’ Stanley said. ‘After forcing Rick 
to tell tthem where the film is, they’ll check. lit Rick’s told the 
truth, he’ll be liquidated. If he’s lied then they try new treat- 
ment.’ ' 

• It was like a crazy dream-— my being hfere #and listening to 
all this stuff. It' was all so alien to mj^ way of life. 

‘What do you want ^e to do?’ I said. 

‘Let me explain who I am first,’ Lamond said.^‘rm known 
as the fi^fer — he’s a sort of middleman. My clients- are people 
like Pierre — freelance agents who specialise in stealing valuable 
plans and secrets. I finance them. But don’t get me wrong. 
Your brother wasn’t in the racket. His meeting with Pierre 
Dupont was purely fortuitous. Pierre had got the film of top 
secret Soviet plans. It was given to him in Moscow by a man 
named Roper. This poor devil knew he had no hope of escape. 
•^The Secret Police were on his tail, f ierre was promised"£40,000 
if he delivered the film to a certain man in Paris. Before he 
arrived here Roper was caught and given the treatment. . . . 
Then he told them everything about Pierre.’ 

‘What was Pierre doing in Moscow?’ 1 asked. 

‘He went there for the Americans. But the man he went to 
see disappeared before he could contact him. So he stayed. 
He had'*to— at least until after he’d contacted those who make 
a business of getting people out of there. Meanwhile, he met 
this unfortunate Roper. Pierre went first to Berlin. It was from 
there that Red agents traced him to Paris. Nina told you what 
happened id her brother?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Now, this is the truth. Never mind about Nina. This is the 
truth. Rick and Pierre became friendly. Then Pierre dies — 
suicide or murder- -who knows? It do'^sn’t matter. What does 
matter is that the Reds believe that cither (a) Rick has the 
film, or (b) he knows wliere it is. They’re after him. So he goes 
to Yhe South of Trainee to Pierre’s old man — just to get away. 
We seSreh high and low for him. Then one of our boys hears 
that Nina has gone to the South of France. He follows her 
there and reports to me. Meanwhile, 1 have evidence that the 
Reds are still {lunting for the film Pierre had. So I see Rick on 
the train. I tell him \ ho I am. But he doesn’t admit having the 
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film. Moreover, Jie naturall}^ wanted absolute proof that I was 
the man Ficrwc £ad to see ih Paris.’ 

‘Yes. But what was Rick doing in Paris for Nina’s father?’ 

‘That was Nina’s doing. At least that’s what we think. He 
told me he had some business tS do for Pierre’s father and he 
had to see Nina that samemight to discuss thing?. I warned him 
to watch his step with her. You know th« rest. He gets plastered 
at Le Caf^ Noir.’ 

I wasn’t -satisfied. 

‘Did Rick talk about money on the way to Paris?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then what?’ 

‘The appointment was fixed for the following day. I told 
Rick I’d have a representative of the U.S. Embassy there. He 
agreed.’ 

‘This "was when?’ 

‘Three days ago.’ 

That checked with Rick’s letter to me. 

‘The next you know is that he is with Nina Dupont at the 
Cafe Noir?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Were you sure Rick had the film?’ 

‘Positive.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Because Pierre sent me a coded fliessage to that effect. 

‘Were you in contact viith him?’ 

‘Only the day before he died.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tackle* P k before#’ 

‘We didn’t know where he was till Nina was followed.’ 

‘All this fuss over a strip of film,’ Kathie grinned. 

‘Please gdon’t be facetious, dear,’ Lamond said. He looked 
at me. ‘Is it all clear now? Your brother didn’t keep the 
appointment*. I sent a man ro«nd to Cafe Noir.’ 

‘Briefly,’ I said, trying to get the thing^cle<ir in my mih^ 
‘Pierre should have delivered the film to you. But he’^^cared 
to because he fears the Reds will kidnap him,’ 

‘Actually I wasn’t in Paris,* Lamond said. ‘And we didn’t 
know he was in Paris until we had certain infojimation.’ 

‘I see. So Pierre Jiad >o stay put.’ 
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‘Yes ’ 

‘Meanwhile, the Commies had^'caught up with him— they 
tried to kidnap him?’ 

‘That’s how he met Rick,’ Stanley said. 

‘Exactly. Pierre dies and Ricx goes to his father in the South 
of France. Yoit intercept him on they way back because by this 
time one of your menias found him by following Nina.’ 

‘Thk’s it exactly.’ 

‘You kidnp.p me and bring me here. Wliat for?’ 

‘To help us.’ 

They all sighed. 

‘Why should I help you?’ 

‘Why? You 'don’t suppose we’d ask you unless we had a 
good, reason. And believe me, it is the best in the world. We 
want you to help us save your brother’s life.’ 

‘Really!’ I didn’t believe him at first. I thought tl^y were 
kidding me about Rick's life being in danger. ‘What do you 
want me to do exactly?’ 

‘Rick’s in a hospital near Prague,’ Lamond went on. ‘We 
want you to take his place.’ 

‘Me! Me take his place! Are you crazy?’ 

Lamond picked up his drink, wiggling it nervously. Then he 
stared at me. ‘Listen carefully,’ he went on. ‘It’s not so crazy 
as it sounds. We’ve made arrangements to rescue Rick. But 
we can’t carry them out unless you take his place.’ He put his 
glass on the table. ‘He mustn’t be missed. If he is, the balloon 
goes up — the Q-plan goes into operation. Once that happens 
the fugitive has little chance of making good his escape.’ 

1 felt like laughing. 

‘What’s the point of rescuing him?’ I said. ‘If he’s had the 
treatment, he’d have told them where the film is.’ 

‘But he hasn’t. We know that for sure. He’s due to get it 
the day after tomorrow. That’siwhy we want you there.’ 

Want me theflre!,Jt sounded so ludicrous. 

‘Ard'j/ou trying to tell me that you know exactly what’s 
going on behind the Iron Curtain?’ 

‘As far as Rick is concerned, yes,’ Lamond said. ‘Don’t treat 
this lightly. YjOu either believe what we say or dismiss it as 
piffle.’ He was looking very grave and earnest. 
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‘So I fake Rick’s place. And then what?’ 

‘He’ll be broxight back here and the secret plans will go to 
the Western Potvers.’ 

‘And poor little me. What happens?’ 

He shrugged. 

‘Don’t worry. We’ll get you out of the hospital.’ 

‘That’s where Rick is?’^ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What about the Q-plan?’ 

‘Let me ‘be more explich. If we rescue Rick uov^ he’ll be 
missed. And his chances of getting over heje will be practically 
nil? But if he’s not missed, he’ll have little trouble in getting 
here.’ 

‘I got that,’ I said. ‘What about me? How do I fare with the 
Q-plan?’ 

‘It won’t matter. You tel^them who you are. How you came 
to be tfiere and they won’t bother with you.’ 

‘All they’ll do,’ I said sarcastically, ‘is to pick me up and 
kiss me.’ 

‘This is not a joke,’ Lamond said. ‘You don’t have to do it. 
You’re a free agent. And we don’t intend to force you to, 
either. Quite frankly. I’m in this purely for cash. If you turn 
it down, O.K. That’s the end of it. Rick gets tljp treatment. 
The Reds will get their film back ^nd your brother ^ill ulti- 
mately be liquidated. It’s as simple as that, chum.’ 

‘And you?’ 

They all glanced at eafth other. 

‘I told you. We get nq potatoes. The Western Powers lose 
the film which might well c .itain pkfhs th!Lt will ensure peace 
for a century.’ 

‘You really expect me to say yes, don’t you?’ I said. 

‘Nothiftg of the son*,’ Lamond said in his most charming 
way. ‘Why should we be so optimistic? After all you’ve only 
our word that Rick’s on th^ other side. It’s like I told ;^ou 
before, you either trust us absolutely or dismiss what I’ve sai^d 
as so much piffle.’ 

‘What’s the set-up in Prague?’ I asked, feeling that maybe 
I was misjudging them. 

He gave me the lot then. He said Rick wg.s ii? the ward of a 
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mL^nial hospital outside Prague — at a place called Slany. He’d 
probably know what to expect, that he’d gept the treatment. 
He wis no fool. Pierre had obviously given hifn the gen on 
what operated if they caught you. Lamond said he had the 
organisation to get me into tl^e hospital. 

■ ‘If you decide to play ball with us,’ he said, ‘we'd like you 
to go to Slany tonight.’ 

‘What! At this hour 4’ I said. 

‘Yes. We have a plane standing by to take you 'to a place 
in Germany near the border.’ He j/lanccd at his watch. It was 
just 9.35 p.m. 

‘Let’s be sensible,’ I s'aid. ‘O.K. I’m Rick’s brother. I’d do 
all in my powef^ to save his life. But how do I know you’re not 
Commies? How do I know you’re not going to use me as 
bargaining bait with Rick?’ 

‘I told you,’ Lamond gestured. ‘,You can turn us down flat. 
“There’s the door.’ He pointed to it. ‘You’re free to go when 
you like.’ 

I had to believe them. But I couldn’t leave tonight. Nina 
expected me, 1 told them that. ‘Being a Red agent, she’d 
naturally suspect something — something she could pass on to 
her Moscow bosses. Suppose she tells them I’m missing ’ 

‘Forget hrr,’ Stanley said. ‘She’s already been taken care of 
— so his the bloke downstairs. We’ve planned this like a 
military operation. Time, as Mr. Lamond explained, is a vital 
factor.’ 

Lamond cleared his throat. 

‘Have you any other points?’ he asked. 

‘I promised to ring nfy manager,’ I said. ‘If he misses me, 
he’d start the ball rolling.’’ 

Kathie Lamond smiled and said, ‘We can take care of that.’ 

‘Please, dear,’ Lamond snapped. ‘Let me do the talking. 
After all I’m supposed to be the ’ 

‘All this aside,’ I cut in. ‘Can 'you give me one good reason 
'^hy I ^should ri^k almost certain death?’ 

‘I can,’ Kathie Lamond said. ‘Your brother’s life. Another 
is that the film might be vital to the Western Powers. Don’t 
you see? You’ll — why, you’ll be doing something very, very 
noble.’ 
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‘Aw - -chuck it, Kathie,’ Lamond cut in. ‘Harry’s not a fo?)l. 
He’s not influfnffed by slush#like that.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ sfie said, lowering her eyes. 

They sold me the story — hook, line and sinker. T/ie big test 
was*that I could hive walked ©ut of there and done what 1 
liked. This was true. Had 1 been unwilling t(\ co-operate I’d 
have been useless to themi Moreover, Lamond had given me 
tlie worst j)cttsible picture |)f what I’d Ife up against. 1 \yas no 
hero. I loved life. 1 had aijjibition. There was indeed so much 
1 wanted to do before 1 died. Rick was my twin. ©.K. But 
would he give his life so thirt 1 could live? Maybe. But 1 doubted 
it. This wasn’t the case of somebody j&mping info the water to 
save his drowning brother. There was no apparent drama. 
What had been put to me was a cold proposition — as cold as 
death itself. Had I irrefutable evidence that Rick was ^here 
they said hfc was, I wouldn’4 have hesitated. 

Sighing, I looked at them each in turn and said, ‘Had some- 
body asked either of you to do what you’ve asked me to do, 
would you have done it?’ 

‘I don’t think I would,’ Lamond said. ‘I’m no hero. In fact. 
I’m very cowardly in some things. But let’s be logical. You’ll 
be risking very little more than you would as a front-line soldier.’ 

‘But I’m not a soldier,’ I said. ‘Even if I were I«ivoijJdn’t be 
a one-man army. If I agree to what* you say, I shall be. If I’m 
got out of that hospital it will bg the whole of the Soviet 
Republics versus yours t^uly.’ 

They never said anything; just shrugged and loolged sheepish. 
They couldn’t argue. There was no reply to what I’d said. 

I quizzed Lamond furthei about Prague. He said he had a 
first-class set-up there. ‘When I say we. I’m lying,’ he said. 
‘1 mean we are in contact with a first-class set-up there. People 
who specialise in smuggling refugees through the Iron Curtain. 
They arc, o/ course, unscrujjulous. Rogues and vagabonds. 
They’ll cheat you if they can. I wouldh’t trust them as far,as 
1 could See them. But our ace in the hole' is that they^re as* 
much dependent on us this side as we are on them dicir side. 
Jf they douhfb-crossed us, we could double-cross them. But it 
is most unlikely. Such a situation would finish them for good, 
and they know it.’ 
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I was about to say something but Lamond stopped me. 

‘Just a minute,’ he said. ‘This i^ all J have Vo i>ay. . . . After 
I’ve said it you can please yourself what you do. You’ve got 
to know that I’m inherently honest even in my dishonesty. It 
sounds paradoxical, I know.rBut it’s trde. You see, t Could 
never face you^ brother again unless I told you the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the blith. This is not a game of 
ping-pong. I realise ^our life is all you’ve got.’ His eyes mois- 
tened. I liked the way Lamond my eyes. He looked so 
inherently honest. But I still wasn’t happy. There were so many 
ifs and buts in this set-up. So much that seemed fantastic and 
untrue. Yet cbmpared wVth the cloak and dagger stuff that had 
been going on in Berlin since 1945, it wasn’t perhaps so fantastic 
after all. 

‘A^part from death,’ 1 said. ‘What’s the worst I can expect?’ 

‘Life imprisonment in a slave ♦‘camp,’ Lamond' said. ‘But 
don’t be so pessimistic. There’s always the chance that you 
might get away.’ 

‘Can you guarantee once Rick is free and you’ve got the 
film, to rescue me?’ 

‘From the hospital, yes,’ Lamond said. 

‘We’re probably exaggerating,’ Stanley explained. ‘You’ll 
have ap hoar’s start on your pursuers. It takes that time for 
the Q-plan to get going.’ 

‘But }’ll be on my own*}’ 1 said. 

‘Not necessarily,’ Lamond said. ‘A lot will depend on what 
Big Francis^ decides. He’s the boss. But 1 must warn you. Have 
no illusions. He’s not the type to risk anything. Even if it 
means your losing your life, he’ll play a safe game.’ 

‘But you might make it,’ Kathie Lamond broke in. ‘Others 
have.’ 

‘Please, Kathie.’ Lamond looked pained. ‘Stop building up 
his hopes.’ 

.‘I’m sorry,’ she said, ‘lowering her eyes. 

I fejt sorry for h6r. Why was Lamond always bitching her— 
trying to reduce her to the least common multiple? What had 
lie* got against her? She didn’t Jook the type he^ marry. She 
was too — too subdued, I thought. 

Taking a cigar from a box on the sideboard, Lamond broke 
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the band and pierced the end of it with a metal gadget he 
carried in his*\Mftistcoat pocket. Moving a step nearer tp him, 
Stanley, who was obviously a yes-man, snapped a Ronson and 
held the flame at tly end of the cigar. Lamond puffed vigor- 
ously. Smoke billowed up arcfhnd his head. Wiile it was 
doing so, Kathie Lamond^tared at me, her eycss sad. I hadn’t 
made’ up my mind about ier. She had something— something 
that was dj^Sftult to defme--la sort of awareness which made you 
feel she wasn’t as supine she looked. 

‘Well, what's it to be?’ Lamond said, smiling at me. 

I,thought about it. 

‘O.K.,’ I said. ‘You’ve got yourself a boy.’ That hit them 
for six. There was no fuss, no honeyed words. Jtist a forthright 
expression of pleasure at my decision in their faces. 

There was no turning back. I was in this thing right up to 
the neck. Crushing past Stanley, I went to the sideboard and 
picked up a bottle of Scotch. They stAred at me in wonder. 
Grabbing a glass I poured myself out the first alcoholic drink 
I’ve ever had. 

‘That’s right,’ Kathie said, smiling her approval. ‘It will do 
you good.’ 

‘Please,’ Lamond winced. 

‘What about my manager?’ I said, before I madfe a beast of 
myself. ‘Who rings him and when?’ 

‘He’ll be rung just as soon as wc*ve got that film,’ Lamond 
said. ‘We don’t want an;^ panic 

‘But he expects me to ring.’ 

‘I’ll attend to that later,’ rmond said. ‘Jhere are things to 
be done.’ 

I squirted soda in my glass. Then I smelt the Scotch. What 
did it taste like? I threw back my head. They were all watch- 
ing, amused, smiling. The liquor hit n^ throat. It didn’t burn 
as much as •I’d anticipated, fiossibly because I’d drowned it 
with soda. 

‘You forgot to say Cheerio,’ Kathie smiled. 
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You make a gra,vc decision. Th^ you play bo-peep' with 
your critical faculties. You don’t Uiink about if for — oh, it 
may be minutes or may be hours afterwards. Then you get the 
kidney punch. Suddenly yov.r .nind’s a snake-pit- full of 
dangerous th 9 ughts tht^ writhe and hiss for as long as you 
allow them to. 

Mine main!/ concerned what I agreed to do. Perhaps when 
Lampnd had told me what I’d be up against behind the Iron 
Curtain, I had allowed it to go in one ear and out of the other, 
- This might have been my way of rationalising the danger por- 
tents. I don’t know. I'm no psychologist. All 1 know is that 
I’d either been playing bo-peep with my critical faculties or I’d 
deliberately refused to think about the dangers. Now 1 was 
thinking of death for the first time since I’d been a kid— since 
those terrible days when we were given gas-masks and attachd 
cases and marched to railway stations to be evacuated. 

I’d been dipping my Scotch for some time. The others had 
been busy, yapping and ’{Inoning. I kept on saying to myself 
— ^Where do we go from here— doing this and wondering how 
much longer I’d be alive. What got nre down was being in the 
dark. What 'were the details of my journey to Slany? I didn’t 
know. But 1 wanted to know them. If you’re going to your doom 
it’s only natural you're curious about the route you’re to lake. 

1 could hear Lamond on the ’phone. Stanley was told to lay 
on transport for me. Suddenly, I cane to and sa,w Kathie 
Lamond sitting in front of me, smiling. 

‘How you feeling now?’ she acked. 

^ ^^^inc— just fiuc,’ J said, slapping the air with my hand. 

She started to talk then— to tell me about luck. Whiat a line 
she hadf The lucky people she’d known! She told stories about 
sole survivors of air crashes; about millionaires who by can- 
celling train joi rnws had avoided death in rail disasters. She’d 
known soldiers wnore lives had been saved by prayer books, 
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cigarette cases agd other things which bullets had partly pene- 
trated. She spbte of big-game hunters who’d survived mtfulings 
from lions and tigers. And she herself had' survived a most 
virulent attack of pneumonia bj luck. 

‘That week,’ she said, ‘the sulpha drugs were available for 
the fi[st time.’ • 

J myself never subscribed to this fatalistic philosophy. That’s 
why whent crossing roads J I watched vehicles instead of the 
pretty girk. So what? To mave argued with Kathie.Lamond 
would have been easy. Indeed, ft was most tempting to do so. 
But as I was about to embark on the«nost perilous journey of 
my life, what she said was music to my ears. 

‘Drink up,’ she said. 

I did that. She poured me out another. 

‘Do you Jike me?’ ^ 

1 nodcled and grinned. She glanced oyer her shoulder at the 
other room in which her husband was ’phoning. 

I felt more than ever that 1 was dreaming all this. And no 
wonder. In England we pooh-poohed this stulf. It just couldn’t 
happen to us. 

Kathie raised her glass and stared at me rather sadly, I 
thought. Perhaps she sensed what was going on ^sidc me. I 
was feeling as most soldiers must lyive felt the first tiTne they 
went into battle-optimistic about my chances of survival but 
not blind to the grim realities that /homed ahead of me. I was 
full of prickly restlessness — anxious to get* started — ^to plunge 
into this unknown adventure and get it over with * 

The door opened. Kathi put her •glass* on the table, and 
smiled as her husband joined us. But he ignored her. 

‘Well, old boy,’ he said, slapping my back affectionately. 
‘It’s all fked. You’ll be leaving here at midnight. You’ll be 
flown to Germany. There you’ll pick up a guide who will take 
you to Slan;7- Once you’re thfre, you’U be smuggled into the 
room oc^jupied by your brother.’ • 

‘And after that?’ I said, feeling a little ti})SY. 

He glanced away, frowning, pouting reflectively. 

‘Who knows,’ said Kathie, ^t might turn out to be ' 

‘Now, please, darling,’ Lamond said, Sc^xaStically, ‘please 
don’t buoy up his«hopeS too much.’ 
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‘Oh, why not?’ I said. ‘It’s jolly^ decent of ter.’ 

He heaved as if to say something, but chan^ecl his mind. 

‘About your manager?’ he said, after the hesitation. 

‘Motty? What about him?’ 

■ ‘Do you want me to tell him the truth?’ 

‘I’ll leave that to Rick,’ I said. 

‘Oh, but Rick W'oij’tiknow — aboift you, I mean.’ 

‘Won’t know?’ 

‘Not until. after the film is safe in Washington.’ 

‘But Motty will be bound tb report me missing long before 
that.’ 

‘That’s what t was afraid of. . . . So would — would you mind 
just giving him a tinkle before you go? Tell him you’ve arrived 
O.K.j that it’s not Rick in the morgue and that you’re staying 
a few days until he returns.’ 

‘And I say nothing about what’s really happening?’ 

‘Good God, no! Not a word. He’d probably think you were 
mad or tight.’ 

‘He undoubtedly would. Where’s the blower?’ 

He looked at his wife. 

‘Would you mind, dear? Use the one upstairs. I’m expecting 
a call on thp other.’ 

She iSoked at me, her f^ce flushed, her eyes bright and said, 
‘This way.’ 

I followed her through Ihc doorway and up the wide stair- 
case to a bedroom "schemed in blue. ®She stood near the door. 
As I entered the bedroom, she looked to the left and then 
closed the door. 

‘Before you ’phone,’ she^’said, coming close to me. ‘Do you 
mind if I kiss you — I’ll tell you why. I think you’re the 
bravest man I know.’ 

She was high. There* was no doubt about that. Her eyes 
were misty. There was r flush oA^hcr neck. 

*1 d^n’t mind^t all,’ I said. 

She .«ame to me. I took her in my arms. She held up her 
face. Our lips touched. Then she went suddenly, limp and for 
the next few seconds it felt as if the top of my scalp was going 
to blow off. I'hacjn’t expected it. I merely expected a chaste 
kiss. But she gave t5ie the works. rd*‘ never experienced any- 
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thing like it. Butfthere was ^^othing dirty about it — nothing I 
could recriminate myself for later on. It was just an irtfpulse 
on her part. I didn’t know the woman. I didn’t kijow what 
pent-iip longings or •emotions tjjat poor creature had. All I 
know was that as Soon as I touched her lips sometjiing exploded 
inside Jker. It was all over* In a few seconds. She broke away 
from me — pale, frightened, Jishamed perhaps’and panted, ‘It’s 
over there.’ 

1 nodded.' It was a white instrument. 

‘Who do I ask for?’ 

‘You’d better let me get it for you.’ 

No sooner had she dialled the number than the door burst 
open. Lamond’s face was for a fraction of a second livid with 
rage. But when he saw what his wife was doing, his ire collapsed 
like a parachute when the jumper hits the ground. 

‘What are you doing, darling?’ 

I couldn’t look at him. But she never batted an eyelid — 
looked as cool and as composed as a turtle. 

‘Just getting him through to London,’ she said. 

‘Why shut the door?’ 

She looked at me. 

‘It must have blown shut,’ I said. ‘I didn’t notjpe.’ What 
worried me was the thought that my yiouth was smudgeci with 
lipstick. But I needn’t have worried. When Lamond left us, 
Kathie told me she used a special kind — a type that stays put. 
She seemed happier in hcr^lf, as though she’d done something 
of which she was proud. I no longer mattered to her. That was 
ODvious. 

When she left me, she squeezed ifly hand and then hurried 
away looking so palpably female. I stood for a minute con- 
fused by my thoughts. Jdan, who was dead, had always been 
so frankly feminine. She had none of th® female subtleties that 
characterised ftatliie, no capacity to impart secret promises of 
future delight as Kathie had. 

I felt so remote from London, Motty and everytlung* that 
Harry Hammoad was or had beep. Even when I spoke to Motty 
and heard his voice, I felt as alien to that old Har^y as the devil 
is to virtue. 

Motty was emotional — emotional and oveTjoyed by the ne^s 
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that Rick was still alive. I told him I was with Nina; that Rick 
was 6ut of town and would be back in a few days. 

‘You’ll be O.K.?’ 

‘Sure — sure.’ 

■ ‘You’re all right for cash?’ 

‘Fine — fine thanks,’ I said. 

‘Look after yourself, kid,’ he satid. 

They were all smiling and relaxe«l when I entered the drawing 
room. Kathie didn’t even look at me. When I carrie in she was 
relating an anecdote to the otJiei?s. She seemed to be much 
more composed and lej,s subdued than she had before. She was 
talking to Lapiond as though she wore the trousers. I couldn’t 
believe my cars. Tt was good to see. The other fellow was 
frov/ning at her. As I closed the door, she suddenly changed to 
her former self, looking subdued,sa nagged and unloved woman. 

I coughed. They all stared at me. 

‘Why, hello, Harry,’ Lamond said, killing his wife’s story. 
He came over to me and took my arm. ‘Everything will be 
explained to you as you go along. You won’t need any things. 
When you get to Germany, they’ll fix you up.’ 

Just before I was due to depart I was introduced to the man 
who was escort me on the first part of the walk in the dark. 
He came into the room looking like a fierce mongrel. 

‘This is Maurice,’ Lamond said. 

The man bowed. He was short, squat, thick-set with a round 
swarthy aggressive face and kink/ pomaded black hair. He 
wore a leather jacket and black trousers. 

‘How do you do,’ T said in French. 

Kathie Lamond was strll ignoring me. 

‘You speak pretty good French,’ Stanley said. 

‘1 wouldn’t say that.’ 

‘Know any German?’ Lamond asked. 

‘Enough to get by on.’ • 

Maurice asked if I were ready to leave. 1 said .1 was. He 
turned to Lamond. ‘Is it O.K.?’ 
i ‘Sure — sure,’ Lamond said. 

Now came the big good-byes. First Kathie. 

‘You’ll be all fight,’ she said. ‘I feel it in my bones.’ She still 
didn’t look at mb. One of her tojp teeth was scraping her 
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bottom lip. I tried once more to catch her eye. But it was no 
dice. 

Lamond winked as much as to say, ‘Ignore the sil^y bitch.* 
He Vished me the belt of luck and then told Stanley to escort 
me to the car. 

‘So long, feller,’ Stanley ^aid, as I sat beside Klaurice. 

‘So long.’ 

‘I wish yc^ %11 you wish yourself.’ 

Suddenly we were away — the sound of crunching gtavel in 
my cars, the black smudges ot/'laui^l bushes were on either side, 
a solitary star winked at us through tb^ ragged silhouettes of 
overhanging foliage. 

Paris was quite still that night — so uncannily quiet. And that 
sky — gosh, it was like those I’d seen in nightmares — full* of 
swirling, sooty clouds. The promise of a full moon was im- 
plicit in everything I saw up there. 

We jogged along, over the cobbles, tftrough those meanly 
lit streets that formed the bowels of this gay city. I felt so 
alone, so impotent to grapple with the fates that had plucked 
me out of the sanity and tranquillity of England. The shadows 
of my new world were intensifying, lengthening. Soon it would 
be dark . . . soon 1 must start walking. 

‘How’s the weather for flying?’ I asked. 

‘Cyood.’ Maurice’s voice reassured me -I wasn’t alon^. . . . 

‘It doesn’t look so good to me,’ I sSid, screwing up my nose 
and staring at the cloudy sky again. 

‘Nor me,’ said Maurice, his voice tinged with sarfasm. ‘But 
the experts all agree it will b. good for*flying. So who are we 
to make inferences?’ 

That was all. . . . We sank into our respective inner worlds 
— there to hrowse over the things most dear to our hearts at 
this time. Rick was uppermost in my mind. Never before had 
I felt quite so Close to him. Soi«cthing i^j me was rejoicing at 
this chance^ to help him. Never before had I rcaily put myself 
out for anybody. Reflecting on my past, I saw that mo^t of 
my actions had been actuated by selfish moiives. This wd\ 
different. I was embarking on a^journey into the unknown. I 
only hoped if I emerged, to be a better persoi^ than 1 was 
before I undertook it 
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A match cracked and exploded, the flashi from it painting 
Maurice’s nose and chin a bright yellow. Tbzn there was the 
glow of the cigarette. It winked at me like a friendly eye as 
much as to say, ‘Don’t worry, Harry. Perhaps things aren’t 
going to be as bad as you imagine.’ Then I v. as suddenly calm 
and conscious of an inner strength^ of a spiritual might and 1 
felt equal to tackling anything. . . . 


9 

I G.OT out of the car and Maurice told me to open the gate. 
We’d run up an incline at the^^end of a rough stony track 
between lofty hedges. I opened the gate. He drove the car 
through to a field, stopped and pushed the nearside door. I 
got in. Then we drove without lights across the open fields to 
a squat farmhouse, slowly, now wobbling, now bumping over 
ruts and mole hills. As we stopped in the farmyard, two men 
emerged from a bulky shadow slanting from a barn. They 
whispered^ something to Maurice in German. He reached back 
and opened the rear door. They got in. We moved on, crossing 
more jields. 

I only saw the men in s'llhouette. One was stunted and power- 
fully built; the other, a tall ganglin^^ fellow, was about six feet 
three inches tall. 

Nobody had spoken all the way over to the hangar, disguised 
as a barn. It was hidden in the shadows of a wood and was on 
a plateau. The two men got out. 

‘O.K. Let’s go,’ Maurice said. 

The door squeaked, open. I jumped out and looked at the 
dark sky. , 

After opening the double doors of the hangar the two men 
puslifd out a biplane on to what was apparently a runway. 
The stocky man returned to the hangar. A few minutes later he 
appeared with a short gangway which he propped against the 
plane. Maurice went up first. I followed. There were only four 
slotted seats on the port side of the plane. The tall gangling 
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fellow went to the ,pilot’s seat in the nose of the aircraft and 
switched on the^mstrument-Mghts. , 

‘Don’t they warm it up first?’ I asked Maurice, as the pilot 
yelKd something to a|man standing in the field by the {fropellor. 

‘It •was warmqd up before We got here,’ Maurice said.. 
‘That’s part of the set-up^ That hangar back there is sound- 
proof.’* , 

The pilot^ t’*^iddled some gadgets abo^e'his head. Then he 
yelled something to the man outside. The engine croaked and 
spluttered. Then she broke into aloud roar. We taxied mto the 
black breeze. Suddenly the engine seemed to be straining 
desperately to leave the earth. Its noise became part of me. 
We were off now, bumping over that field and between opposing 
rows of cunningly concealed lights which had been mysteriously 
switched on. 

Then c?t lifst tension fell a^ay like the earth and we were 
soaring into the dark unknown. Way over in the west Paris 
was a mass of glittering lights. 

‘Often do this trip?’ I asked Maurice. 

He shrugged, pressed his index finger to his lips and said 
in English, ‘No names, no pack-drill.’ 

I was snubbed. Surprising how a little crack like that can 
nark you almost to a point of hatred. 

The effects of the alcohol I’d had in^Lamond’s place had left 
me with a thirst. I looked at Maurice* He sat staring sombrely 
at his button boots. ^ 

‘Anything to drink?’ I snapped. 

‘What would you like?’ 

‘Coffee?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Maurice. He got up and moved towards the 
cockpit, returning later v^ith a flask of coffee. 

‘For me,^ he said, sitting down, ‘1 love the cognac.’ He 
carried a flask, of it on his hip.^He was*happier now we were 
airborne. Below was the black countrysfde, prijked here ani 
there witlf lights. The plane buzzed, now bumping, %iow 
wobbling like the car had over those fields. I feVi into a reverie. 
This is it, boyf I thought. This •is where the journey into the 
dark begins. It was, too. I’ll never forget it — ho^' I first faced 
up to the fact that^I w,'as really taking BLiftk’s place. . . . 



What they intended to do to him, they would now do to me. 
Whal was the treatment. . . ? Something o*^ y^lhich I had no 
conception. This was just as well. Lamond had wisely omitted 
to descrJbe it to me. What you don’t kijow, you can’t bi^Ood 
.about. The question which fcitrigued me mgst was — Wduld I 
see Rick? Tte next in order was — How would they smuggle 
me into the hospital? It seemed fantastic that anybody could 
do this. Who were fhc people concerned in tfeis^ smuggling? 
Looking back, I’m glad 1 knew nothing of the set-up. 

The plane droned on. After a v hile I got bored with the 
journey. Foj the rnost^part there* was little or nothing to see 
beloW“-just the lights and when the moon peeped through 
the clouds afi occasional glimpse of water. 

Maurice was dead to the world. I think he was drunk. He’d 
sipped the cognac for over half an hour. Then his head became 
top-heavy. It waggled. It swayed. Finally his cltin cank into 
his chest. 

The pilot sat there at the controls, immutably rigid, a tower 
of strength in this little world. . . . 

Maurice began to snore. I tolerated the noise for sometime. 
Then I gave him a sly kick. It paid dividends. He suddenly 
stopped. He shuddered out of some troubled dream, snorted 
and starctl about him, potentially aggressive. Squeezing his 
eyes, he shook his head,* yawned a couple of times and after- 
wards' peered out of theiiwiiidow. 

‘Five minutes,’ 'he mumbled. ^ 

The engine’s tempo had already changed. You felt its 
petulance. You foulde.also feel its antagonism to the earth. 
Little fears started to cr^*ep into my mind as we came down. 

‘What’s the drill?’ 1 asked. 

‘From now on,’ Maurice replied, ‘you’re Captain Rumbold’s 
pigeon.’ 

‘What sort of blofce’s Rugibold?’ 

' He winced ^^nd hunched his shoulders. 

‘Rumbold? A Bochc.’ 

‘Yes, but what ’ 

‘To add to that would be Skiperfluous. 

Suddenly V/e were bumping and passing cats’ eyes on the 
runway. It was Stftl dark and little of the surrounding country 



was visible. We stopped near a hangar like the one near Paris. 
Maurice open(|d the door. Tfhe gangway was already there. 
Maurice picked iSp an attache case and led the way out* 

‘Have a good trip?’ a man asked him in German. / 

Tn« pilot remaine'd behind. Maurice escorted me across 
fields to a farmho\ise. The cats’ eyes went out. Xhe moon was* 
now behind clouds. I heareJ the pilot and the German hurrying 
to catch up wjth us. Walking in single# file *under the cover 
of a hedge/ we all listened to a dog barking on the same 
monotonous note. 

As we reached the farmyard, a pig grunted. The smell of 
new mown hay mingling with manure Reminded Yne of those 
long summer vacations Rick and 1 spent in Buc^is during our 
boyhood. 

Mind how you go,’ Maurice whispered. ‘There are holesTin 
the concrete.’, • 

We passed manure heaps. Sometimes when the moon came 
out behind the clouds, I saw Maurice’s pale sleepy face. We 
reached the farmhouse, stopping at the back door. 

Maurice drummed his fingers on the window. A minute later 
the door opened. 

‘Come in,’ an old man said in German. 

I ducked and stepped down to the uneven red*brickf¥i passage 
and walked through to the kitchen# a newly white- washed 
rectangular room with a low sagging jpeamed ceiling. 

It was here I met Captain Rumbold, the proud, tall, thick- 
set, bulJet-headed Prussiai!, with whom I was destined to 
share some very tense and exciting moments. As we came in 
he was in the act of pushing a plate away on fhe well-scrubbed 
bare table near the low latticed winded — doing this and picking 
his teeth with a broken match. He didn’t look up immediately, 
probably dite to preoccupation with his thoughts. 

When, howeyer, he saw me he jumped up, clicked his heels 
and greeted me in perfect EnglJbh. • , 

I liked him on sight. He exuded strength of Character ^nd 
something which made me happy to have him as a guide. 

He and Mawice ignored eacJjj other. While Rumbold was* 
talking to me, Maurice took off his leather jacket and cap and 
slung them on an old coi^ph. 
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Out of the window, I saw dawn breaking over the fields. 

‘Frederick is getting you som^grub,’ Ruiftbcjld said. ‘I’ll see 
you*later — when you wake up. We’ll have 3 . chat then, huh.’ 
Stooping, he picked up a huge ginger cat which he cajpc^ied 
through a low doorway on the right. * • 

‘Those da|?ined Germans,’ Maurice said, a minute later, 
shaking his head in disgust. ‘Dull, ‘stupid morons. No imagin- 
ation. No cornpassion — nothing except a brutish under- 
standing of life.’ He glanced cautiously over ni# shoulder at 
the door. •‘That Rumbold. As fearless as a buffalo. But no 
imagination. Pari^ was full of the^n during the war. They were 
like ducks dut of watdr. . . . Do you like Germans?’ • 

‘I don’t know any,’ I said, which was true. Anyway, I wasn’t 
getting involved in racial arguments. Enough bitterness 
alTliady existed in the world. 

Frederick, the man who let us in, gave me bai^on, and eggs. 
It was the first food I’d had since leaving London. After coffee, 
he took me to a large room at the back. Rumbold was sleeping 
in a bunk near the window'. I chose one near the door. With all 
the excitement and anxiety I’d been through, I wasn’t hopeful 
of getting any sleep. But as soon as my head hit the pillow, 
I was aw'ay. . . . 

Wljpn Ji woke up it was already dusk. An old woman shook 
me. Then she asked me^ whether 1 would like a bath. 

‘Thank you,’ I said. ^ 

‘It’s next door, to here. Shall I run it?’ 

‘Please,^ I said. * 

While I waited for this, Rumbold came in. 

‘Sleep well?’ fie aslJed. 

I nodded. ^ 

‘Good.’ As I got out of bed, he stared at me, ‘You’re a big 
fellow,’ he added smiling. ‘Used to’walking?’ 

‘In a way, yes.’ » 

, ‘Good. You’re going to gft plenty of it. \^e start at ten. 
Wh^^n you’ve^had your bath, I’ll see you again.’ 

‘O.K.’ 1 said. 

The bathroom was small— the tub just big enough to sit 
up in. I studied the clothes on the chair — the thick blouse, the 
flannel shirt, lon^ underwear, breeches, boots which laced up 
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to the knee and the armpit Ijolster. ... I’d left my passport 
and money with Lamond in Paris. After the bath, I dressed in 
these strange clothes. Then Rumbold came in, grinning. 

‘^V^rything fit?’ h8 said, scrutinising the outfit. 

‘What do you think?’ I said, turning round. 

‘They look all right. . . ..What about the boofs?’ 

I glanced down at them. 

■ ‘They seem all right.’ 

‘Then evefything is what you call fine and dand,y. l^ow we 
go to the kitchen.’ He opened tUe door and I followed him. 
‘Hungry?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

‘Good. How about a meal? There’s roast sucking-pig, 
sauerkraut, potatoes. This, by the way, will be your last hot 
meal until wf reach Big Francis’ place.’ 

‘O.K.’ I said. We sat at the long table. 'Where’s Maurice?’ 
I added. 

Rumbold pulled a face. 

‘Gone. . . . And jolly good riddance. I can’t stick those 
Latins, those decadent morons with their belly-aching.’ 

I asked him where he’d learnt his English. 

‘Cambridge,’ he said proudly. ‘Took a post-graduate course 
there in 1930. Wonderful town Camjpridge.’ He took the top 
off a silver dish and cut me a large chunk of pig. ‘Help yqurself 
to spuds.’ I did that. ‘You like the'*Frcnch?’ 

‘1 don’t know them verj^ well,’ I said. 

‘They’re a nation of egotists,’ he said. ‘I like fhe French 
women. They’re more femini^- than aAy other women. They 
know how to make love. They aie exquisite cooks. Good 
mothers. But the men — pah! They're like the Italians. All 
would-be Casanovas. What conceit! No gallantry. No humility. 
Very little intelligence. They see a pretty girl and they think 
she must of necessity be crazylabout tl^m.’ 

He wagged his head and munched his food. I asked him what 
his politics were. 

‘I’m sentimentally an anarchist,’ he said with his mouth full, 
‘I’m violently opposed to group*s, political dogn^as and every- 
thing else which conspires against the individual. I loathe 
civil servants, football clfibs and old coim^Jes associations.’ 
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It soon apparent that Rutjibold was eKc^ssively fond of 
Rumbold. But his was a pleasing egotism, possibly because 
what heypaid was for the most part free of slogans and clic^jes. 
After the meal he showed me a big automatic. 

• ‘Ever use one of these?’ he smiled. ‘I hope not. You were 
too young fof the war?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. • ^ 

• % 

He gave me a demonstration on the weapon’s use. I had 
fired a upvojvcr before. 1 remembered how on our last vacation 
with Uncle Henry at FlackWell He ath in Bucks, the old man 
had taken Rick and I^down to his private shooting range in 
the lower field. We used old tin cans as targets and Rick beat 
both Uncle rfenry and me. 

U took the automatic to pieces and then reassembled it. 
After this I was instructed howJ;o load and unbad it. 

‘This gadget,’ Rumbold said, pointing to an additional 
piece of mechanism, Ss a silencer.’ 

1 glanced out of the window. A dusky sombre silence lay 
on the fields. The day was drawing in its frazzled ends. We 
would soon be on our way. An old frau, with a face brown and 
wrinkled as a walnut, cleared the table. A cat on the sill was 
blinking supinely and enigmatically at the dying light. Putting 
the automatic in the holster, I wondered if I’d ever have to use it. 

Rumbold briefed me. tie said we had over a thirty kilometre 
walk before we were on* the other side of the Curtain. Once 
there, 1 was to act the part of a dc 2 .f mute. 

‘You cali’t speak and you can’t hear anything,’ he said. 

‘I understand,’' 

‘You quite sure?’ 

1 nodded. 

‘All you do is this.’ His face went vacant and he kept touching 
his lips and wagging his head. ‘Get it?’ he grinned. ‘Do that 
and leave all the talkjing to m;.’ 

After this he fell silent— just sat there staring rnorosely at 
the fifoor and looking as though he were living in the backwater 
of some half-forgotten tragedy. Night crawled rapidly up the 
sky. It was s^urprising how quickly it got dark over there. 
Shadows were almost running out from the buildings and the 
stone walls in the fields. 





Suddenly it was, time to move. Rumbold got up and iut on 
a knapsack ana stared at his rugged face in the blurred irnirr or 
ov^ the sink. / 

‘i>^tween the frontidr and our destination,’ he explained later, 
‘is a string of bas^s — barns, beloTiging to people in sympathy, 
with the West. We shack up in them during daylight and walk 
only by night. I take you to Big Francis near»Slany. Then I’m 
finished.’ , • * 

Rumbold was about my height — 6 ft. 2 ins., but of slightly 
slimmer build. , » 

Wejeft the farm by the back door and citt across the fields, 
keeping near the hedges until we reached the wood. Walking 
directly behind him, 1 wondered why he carried thbse trenching 
tools fixed to his broad brass-studded belt. 

Inside the wood he turned ^and beckoned me to join him. 
Then the* loftd flutter from startled birds broke the eerie 
stillness. Suddenly we left the narrow path we’d been following 
and walked through the silent battalions of fir trees. Now the 
wood’s dark bulk was rapidly intensifying. Soon it was 
necessary for Rumbold to use his torch. The wood’s surface, 
matted with dead pine needles and cones, was soft as a carpet, 
and the only sounds we made were when we stepped on dead 
wood and one of us sniffed or coughed. I wondftred why 
Rumbold was so silent. He moved tfke a huge panther, his 
big head swivelling all the time as though he constantly expected 
to meet trouble. 

After two hours’ solid walking the calves of my legs were 
beginning to protest against t'^^ strain imposed on them. At 
the end of the wood we enterea a fieid and Rumbold glanced 
at his phosphorescent watch. 

‘We’re a Ijttle ahead of. time,’ he whispered, pausing at the 
brow of a hill. ‘These hikes are planned like military operations.’ 
He fell down ii*i the grass and a^ded, ‘W^jj’ll rest here a while.’ 

Lying on his back, he rolled a cigarette. Ther\as he cupped 
a match, I *saw his eyes squint and wrinkle at the ends. EJ)wn 
there in the valley a road was lined with skinny poplars like 
giant umbrellas. * 

‘That Maurice,’ Rumbold said. ‘He doesn’t like me. I feel 
it. It’s curious — I mesin, h^^w you sense thin 3 s^ke that. We’v^ 
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knowb each other for — oh, it i^ust be tw^ years. Yet we’ve 
never 'had a cross word. I think we have «. chemical antag- 
onism.^ Sighing, he dragged at his cigarette. ‘Funny fellcw,’ 
he added. ‘I think he’s nagjged by his fepousc. He looks the 
•type, don’t you think?’ 

I made no' comment. 

Ten minutes later we moved on. Sometimes when we passed 
farmhouses, I’d see faces float up to lighted Windows, and in 
the ro<},ds long fingers of light from speeding cars raked dark 
hedges and stone walls. * . 

All the time we’d jbeen walking, I felt an ever increasing 
fear creeping into my being. It was something new to me. Fd 
been scared before of course but not in the way I was now. I 
tlijnk it was imagination more than anything else. Every sound 
I heard in the woods and the fields we passed through had me 
reaching for my gun. 

Rumbold, however, was a tower of strength. Nothing 
apparently perturbed him. He reminded me of a tank. We 
walked mostly in the dark, making very little use of our 
torches. He knew every single path, every dip in a road; what 
fences, gates and stiles to climb. 

The farther we went, however, the more warily Rumbold 
walked. Although he said nothing to me, I felt that he knew 
exactly where the dangers were. Sometimes he’d suddenly stop 
dead in his tracks, grab his automatic, hold his breath and 
listen. Then without a word, he’d ftnort like a petulant animal 
and plod ’on through the darkness. 

Later on, tension sjcmed to leave him. Then he began to 
quiz me about iny antecedents. 

‘What part of England do you live in?’ he whispered, after 
we’d climbed a fence and dropped- down into q, field which 
rose suddenly to another wood. 

‘London,’ I said. ^ 

‘You worked there?’ 

‘^es.’ 

‘In '^itehall?’ 

The moon, was rising but 'clouds obscured its progress up 
the western sky. 

‘Not likely,’ f smiled. ‘That’s where the civil servants work.’ 
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‘Yes, I knowj. i^ren’t you i Government man?' 

‘No. . . . I’m i\ boxer — a fiofessional boxer.’ 

‘^hat so? It just shows you. You never know whc/s who. 
I tho^ught you were in agent.’ 

‘No\ me.’ 

He sighed, blew his nose and added, ‘We get* all sorts on 
this long walk in the darkl Mostly people coming out from 
that communistic slave-kennel— women as Well as men. You 
should see them! Mostly people in late middle-age who’ve 
waited too long for the commupistic paradise to appear — 
people who in their youth slaved for those 5-ye^r plans the 
materfalistic morons were always instituting at the outset of 
the regime. They buy diamonds and then try to ‘get away to 
spend their old age in one of the decadent democracies where 
they can do what they did as kids — say boo to a goose and 
without fear <5f being denounced by their sons and daughters.’ 

‘You hate the Commies?’ 

‘No. I hate their attitudes towards life — the way millions and 
millions of human beings are enslaved and worked to death to 
create a state — a super state visualised by those half-baked 
Oriental pipe-dreamers. In time people become conditioned 
like ants. They’re never happy unless they’re slogging their 
guts out. They lose their egos and become part of a >ig«ego — 
the Slavonic Termite Ego. People wh(!^ yearn to escape to our 
side are the incorrigible individualisiB. The stories the/ tell! 
One fellow told me they wfre asked to give»a whole month’s 
pay for the cause of peace. They still fall for that»peace line 
the Commies are always shouting. . . .^t m^ikes me want to 
vomit.’ ^ 

We reached another wood and Rumbold rolled a cigarette 
I asked him if he liked his life, guiding people through the 
Iron Curtain. 

‘No, I hate lit,’ he said. ‘I l^ng to breathe and to think 
without having to worry about peopll being blown into 
Kingdom Come any moment. I ought to be sitting in clever 
really. My trouble is and has always been gambling. You 
would think a fellow with my consistent bad luck would pack' 
it up. Had 1 done so a few years ago, I wouldn’t'be doing this 
now. But I’ve got a hunch Ihat it’s due to ch?ji^ any day now.’ 
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1 aiked him about his famiM ^ • 

‘TchW were all killed by a bomb in 194?/ he said. ‘That 
illustrav^s the Rumbold luck. This is what happened: \Me’d 
moved from Prussia in 1938 to a houstf- outside Cologrjp— in 
• a little town called Sindorf.^The old man’^ idea of patadise. 
He’d saved dll his life to achieve it. He’d never known such 
happiness. Then war came. 1 was^sent to the Russiarx Front. 
That same year tlie^ family was wiped out— feapg! Just one 
stray ^omb. It just shows you how useless life is. It took 
nature millions of years torevol-^e us Rumbolds and one of 
your airmeii a couple of minutes to make us virtually extinct.’ 

‘You hate the British?’ 

‘No. Wh/ should I? I hate nobody— Just people’s attitudes 
towards existence. That’s all. 1 take the view that ordinary 
existence is fraught with danger from germs, earthquakes, 
floods and all the rest. But not content with that*, some people 
must add to the tertor and misery of existence by inventing 
H-bombs and all the other diabolical devices for annihilating 
our poor benighted species.’ 

Five hours after setting out from the barn near Plauen, we 
came to our first base — a little farmhouse nestling in a valley 
between the hills. 

‘Hcfe’^ where we kip,’ Rumbold said, pointing to a long barn 
on the right. ‘Here’s where we can shut ourselves out from all 
the darkness.’ ^ 

‘How far are we behind the Trou Curtain?’ 

‘Not as *rar as you think,’ he replied. ‘To get here we had to 
make many delQurs. Jf we’d travelled as the crow flics we’d 
have got here in less th.%a half the time.’ 

We ran to the barn, keeping to the shadowed part of the 
hill. Clouds had vanished and the moon was climbing vigor- 
ously up the western sky. It was almost as light as day-- a 
strange awe-inspiring moon^ght which exposed a scene 
vaguely familiar, like some place I’d known a long time ago 
and^^^had forgotten. 

After creeping through a ragged hole in the barn, we passed 
threshing machines and othe^ farming implenients. Rumbold 
shone his torch on a vertical ladder nailed to a loft about 
fifteen feet aboter ‘Follow me,’ he Svhispered. 
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Later, when we were lying il the hay, we munched thJpork 
sandwiches we^^ljrought wnh us. Rumbold unscrewed a 
thermos flask, filled the cup of it with coffee and said, ‘^ave a 
swig.’ I 

It ^s warm in the hay — warm*and cosy. For the first time 
since I’d known about Rick I felt relaxed. 

I wondered about Rick— -what he was doing now, whether 
he realised what he was up against. It soenfed incredible that 
we should bQth be on this side of the Iron Curtain. 

We took off our boots. Outside J heard bats squeaking. 

‘Feeling tired, huh?’ Rumbold said. 

‘YeST are you?’ 

‘Not very. I never get very tired these days.’ 

‘We must have walked forty kilometres,’ 1 said. ‘I wa.^ 
nearly all in.’ 

‘How a»e your feet?’ 

‘Not too bad.’ 

‘Know where we are?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Only a few kilometres inside the Iron Curtain,’ he said. 
‘We had to take the route north. But now we’re inside the 
Curtain, we’ve got to watch out. I don’t want to scare you. 
There’s no need to. If we use our wits, we’ll be O.K. Anyway, 
I’m a professional. My organisation h*s existed for six years. 
We’ve got the whole thing more or*less taped now. We’ve 
made mistakes, of course. Several of our guides have been 
killed. But not lately. WeVe conquered the art ®f bribing 
officials and obliterating all traces of t^iosejpoor misguided 
wretches who tried to arrest u.,.’ 

While he was talking, I wondered Thow old Motty and the 
boys at the gym would have reacted to what he said. What 
would those English crowds at the Oval and Lord’s have thought 
of all this. * . * 

I yawned. 1 was becoming o\%rwhelm^d witl^ a wonderful 
weariness. For the first time since I’d known of Rick’s |#re- 
dicament, nothing mattered. 

‘You ever killed a man?’ Rumbold said. 

‘No.’ 

‘Would you be scared to?’ 
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‘I Wouldn’t like it very mucM,’ I yawned. ‘But I suppose it 
woula all depend on what the circumstaqpes were. I don’t 
think Vnybody kills just for the sake of killing. Wild aniipals 
kill to eat or to win a mate or for their |)wn existence.’ 

‘You’re probably right. . Here. Swallow these.’ He gave 
me two pink pills. Then he took two himself. After this he 
wriggled down into the hole he’d fnade in the hay. Armoment 
later, he was fast asleep. 


10 

I NOTICED things on this long walk I’d never troubled about 
before — insignificant things that helped to make up this strange 
new world of mine. Sitting in the hay, I watched dustycobwebs 
shimmering ih odd corners of the barn, with husks of blue- 
bottles welded to them. Needles of sunlight full of dancing dust 
motes pierced small holes in the corrugated roof. Rumbold lay 
with his hands behind his fat red neck, staring at the roof, 
his eyes blind with some intriguing speculation. Sometimes his 
tongue Y» andered between his thick lips like a thing enjoying a 
separate existence. 

The thump of horses’ hooves on hard ground and the sound 
of squeaking cart wheels outside told us the day was nearing its 
end. Shadows were already marching up the hills. When the 
noise outside digd aw^y, Rumbold consulted his watch. It was 
quite dark in the barn. ‘We’ll eat and then push on,’ he said. 

Reaching for my sandwiches, I wondered what this second 
lap of my walk in the dark would liave in store for us. After 
drinking what remained of the coffee, we descended the ladder. 
At the bottom, Rumbold stopped and whispered that he was 
picking up food the farmer had hidden for us. Two haversacks 
packed with sandwiches and a thermos flask full of coffee for 
each of us, hung on a nail behind a threshing machine. 

‘It’s part of the organisation,’ Rumbold said, giving me one 
of the haversacks, which I slung over my shoulder. ‘It took a 
long time to get .all this laid on.’ » 
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I followed iJb, t)ut of the larn into the dark field. A cool 
breeze was blowiflg in from the east. Rumbold led the /ray up 
ihS hill. All the light we had was a handful of stars flung across 
the sky. As we nearea the top 04 the hill, I was startled by a 
huge hare which jumped up immediately in fropt of me and' 
ran a frantic zig-zag course with its long ears up. 

‘What a beauty!’ Rumbold exclaimed. • 

‘It scared tn(? stiff,’ I said. * 

‘Me too,’ he chuckled. 

We plodded on across fields, thrt)ugh woods and occasionally 
entered a lane. Then sprawling before gs fikc a black apron 
carelessly splashed with phosphorescent paint ^was a wide 
valley. 

At this time I was wallowing in a sweet sorry-for-mysctf*^ 
sadness. , . # 

‘We’ve got to take a long detour,’ Rumbold said. ‘These 
are what take the time. It wouldn’t have been necessary had 
not a reckless amateur killed a cop here a couple of years ago — 
stabbed him and left him for the whole bloody world to see. 
So to be on the safe side we make a long detour and avoid 
trouble. ... Is that all right with you?’ 

‘I’m in your hands.’ 

He moved on, still talking. ^ 

‘You’ve got to realise that if we’re stopped the odds are 
they’ll lumber us inside. You never Tenow. But you don’t go 
inside if you can help it. T^l you why.‘ There’s no return ticket. 
So it frequently happens that you ha ve to kill the cdhscientious 
types. It’s not pleasant. Btst • ’s imperative. *80 don’t be sur- 
prised what turns up.’ • 

T’m with you all the way.’ 

‘Good.’ • 

We followej^ a faint footpath curling through the fields, 
now kicking stones, now stagl^ring ov«r ruts. It was early 
morning. Xhe wind had dropped and an uncarftiy silence ^had 
settled on the countryside. » 

‘From now on,’ Rumbold said, ‘keep your ears skinned.^ 
This is the number one danger* spot. So keep your hand on 
your gun and don’t be af aid to use it. The snag about this 
part is the prowling dogs. The type the cops in this country^ 
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are nearly Human in their understanding. •Tifc blasted things 
will*stklk you for miles without barking, without even disclosing 
where they are. Unless your ears are traijied, you can’t hear^the 
damn things either. Then ^hen you get to a point where a 
• patrol is, they suddenly bark. The only way to deal with them 
is to kill them. But that’s not ea«y. They’re like will-o’-the- 
wisps. First here. Then there. Then they’ll be some other place. 
But never far away from you.’ 

‘How do you tackle them?’ 

He stopped and shone hts ton:h on a cardboard box con- 
taining diced meat. « 

‘With theje,’ he said. ‘There’s enough cyanide in each piece 
to kill a dozen dogs. They can train the wretched things 
'-to do anything except control their appetites.’ 

I never said anything. 

‘You don’t approve,’ he said. 

‘I like dogs.’ 

‘So do I. But I like my life better. Perhaps you’re not yet 
aware how important your existence is to you. It takes time. 
Fd been flirting with death for years before I got wise to her 
intentions. Now 1 avoid her like the plague.’ 

We climbed a gate and entered the dark field. The moon was 
up now. It discovered e^narrow path for us — a zig-zagging path 
running through dense undergrowth on the outskirts of a wood. 

‘Keep your eyes and ears skinned,’ Rumbold whispered, as 
he took the lead. Wc had to slacken pace. Unseen branches 
and strayfhg bramble leads kept holding us up. I grew more 
and more awart' of the tension that was tying my tummy in 
knots. It was what Ruilibold had said about those dogs. I 
could feel the wretched things watching us. When we came 
to an open space, sparsely populated by old oaks, Rumbold 
suddenly stopped dead in his tracks, taut, alert.,, ‘There’s a dog 
behind us,’ he whispered. ‘H!;ar it?' 

I Jistened. 3id I hear it! No, sir. All I heard was^ something 
ticking in my ears. ‘No,’ I said. 

, Ducking behind a portly tree, he took out his box and care- 
fully laid two pieces of meat on the ground. 

‘I hate doing this,’ he said, ‘I’d r^ither feed it to the brutes’ 
^^masters.’ '' 
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He beckoned lo me to follo\i^ him to another tree. Standing 
in a shadow, we Atatched an alsatian creeping into a pa.tch of 
mobnlight, its nose to the ground. Suddenly it stopped raised 
its he^d and looked ’quickly each way. It was a beautiful 
specimen, with a .huge noble head and exquisitely shaped • 
pricked ears. It ran to the jneat, sniffed it, then wolfed it. It 
made no* fuss about dying— just rolled over ^nfl sighed. It was 
uncanny. While •we stood there I fancied that the sigh from 
the poor dog* was running around in the trees above u^. . . . 

Leaving me, Rumbold went to the dog. I saw him grab its 
hind legs and drag it into a thicket. ‘Shan’t be long,’ he whis- 
pered. 

Then I heard his trencliing tools hitting stones as he dug the 
dog’s grave. 

‘Sorry about that,’ he said, .as we moved on through the 
mottled shadows and silver moonlight. 

In the valley a car’s headlights were spraying the hedges of a 
lane. 

‘That looks like the cops,’ Rumbold said. ‘They seem to be 
very restless tonight. I don’t like it.’ 

We ran down the hill to the lane. Crawling through a hole 
in the hedge, we slid down to the road which led to a town. 

‘This is perhaps the diciest part o^ the whole journey,’ 
Rumbold whispered. ‘Tell you for why. We’ve got to j)ass 
through this small town. It’s the onl^ way we can cross the 
river. Anyway, if we’re stepped you just play dumb like I 
showed you. Leave all the talking to me.’ 

‘O.K.’ • 

We rounded a bend and there fifty yards ahead was a red 
light in the middle of the striped barrier-pole wliich barricaded 
a level-crossi#ig. We stopped. The man in the signal box on 
the left stood over a row of levers. Slipping his automatic in 
his right jacket pocket, Rumbol^ indicated to me to do like- 
wise. I didn’t like it. Something warned me we w«re in trouble. 
A train was thundering through the night. Hoo-hoo, it shrieked.. 
We moved on quickly. Just as we reached the ievel-crossing, , 
the train raced past like a black Muck, with a white plume of 
smoke waving behind its chimney. 

While we waited for it to pass Rumbold ibltl me to put on 
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the plastic mac I carried. He ^slipped his*oA too. Then the 
barrier-poles rose. As we crossed over, the' signalman pulled 
the levers and glanced down at us susjgiciously. Then jusi as 
I thought we were safe, we^^came face to face with twa» cops. 

• They’d stepped out of a shadow bulging from a wall and said 
something to Rumbold who stopped just in front of them. 
The shorter of W two gave me a critical once-over.'^Then he 
came up and said something. Shaking my h^adf I pointed to 
my m«uth» In the pale light from a street lamp, Tsaw the other 
cop’s eyes glowering at us* under ^hick arched black brows. 
He carried *his rifle af the ready. 1 didn’t like the look of these 
characters. ^They were so palpably trigger-happy. This, I 
thought, is where we get our chips. They kept gabbling and 
-•gesticulating to Rumbold. Finally, he gave them papers. One 
of them shone a torch on them while the other re^d them aloud. 

When they’d finished reading, they walked close to me. 
They wore sort of bluish uniforms and caps with shiny peaks. 
They started gabbling. All I did was to point to my mouth and 
wag my head. 

What’s the score? I thought, when Rumbold started to 
argue with them. Were they going to take us in or not? I was 
surprised that they hadn’t frisked us for arms. 

It was when Ruml^ld grinned that I stopped sweating. 
Thep the cops laughed. Rumbold gave them .each a cigar. 
They looked at^ me, sadly wagging their heads. Rumbold 
pointed to his mouth and then indicated that I’d been a deaf 
mute sinefe I was a kid. He took my arm and we moved on, 
waving to the oops As we went. 

‘They wanted to tak^ us in,’ Rumbold said later. They 
would have done too had it not been for those faked papers. 
I explained that our car had broken*down way baK:k. He asked 
where it was. I told^him. Incidentally, we haye a contact to 
cover this alibi if «ur bluff/> ever called.’ 

We hurried across the cobbled bridge. Peeping *over, I saw 
boats of every description moored to the banks and black 
^ water tumbling and gurgling on its way to the valley. 

‘Are we O^K. now?’ I asked, after we’d climbed a gate and 
entered a field. ^ 

‘No. You’re* ifever O.K.’ Rumbold said. ‘There’s always 
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snags in this bAsiaess. You go on thinking you’re p safe as 
houses and then •you’re suddenly lumbered.’ • 

We spoke in Engli^. Rumbold told me how he hated cops 
— ‘th<jse legal gangsters who would swear your life away for 
a rouble.’ He was talking loudly and gesticulating. On the- 
other side of the hedge was a narrow road. 

‘Harld’ I said, hearing something. ‘Whatjs *that?’ 

He stopped atid cupped his ear. * 

‘All right, 'throw up your hands,’ a voice said in IJnglish. 
Swinging round I saw them covering us with their rifles. There 
were two of them-“two shortish people. Thby came out of the 
hedge, slowly and with a torch shining on Rumbold and me. 
One of them looked like a woman. * 

We put our hands up and stopped. 

‘What’s^ the idea?’ Rumbol^ said. 

My neck was sweating. 

‘You’ll see,’ the woman said. 

Rumbold spoke to them in Czech. 

‘You don’t have to speak that language,’ the woman said. 
‘We understand English perfectly.’ 

As the man came forward shining his torch on us, the woman 
looked through the sights of her rifle trained on us. 

‘Get in the lane,’ she said. ‘Along thej;p and througif tUfe gate. 
Keep your hands behind your necks.' 

Rumbold went ahead of me, alnnfet creeping along, yet as 
taut as a bow-string. How remarkably calm he was! What 
was on his mind? I’d have given the world to hrtve known. 
But it was just as well I didn’t. Had I •done* so 1 might have 
cooked our goose. • 

As we walked through the gateway, I moved ahead of 
Rumbold. • • 

‘Get back,’ he snarled, moving ahead of me. The next second 
he swung round and started ijlasting the cops with his 
automatic. I didn’t even see him reach for his»gun“just saw 
those two vivid flashes. When I turned round the cops Vere 
falling down. JVhat an experience! The woman came down 
head first, her rifle rolling in frolit of her. Then tjie man who’d 
rolled past her had stopped near to where I was standing in 
the lane. 
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‘QuickC’ Rumbold whispered, bending dbwn and grabbing 
the Roman’s feet. Take her arms.’ As we picked her up, I s^w 
a jeep without lights on the other side ol^ road. It was parked 
on a grass verge — standing Jhere precariously and slightly on 
one side. ^ • 

‘God, that was a near thing!’ Rumbold sighed, as we crossed 
to the Jeep. • 

‘You’re telling me,’ I said. 

‘WeUl dump them in the rear,’ he returned, as we lowered 
the woman to the ground. I \f as pitnting and sweating. Rumbold 
left me andpushea th^ jeep into the lane. After we’d loaded the 
bodies in the back of it, one on top of the other, I got the 
reaction. It hit me for six. Never had I been so scared — never 
quite so bewildered and confused. But Rumbold was like an 
iceberg. He amazed me. He to«k it all in his stride.* 

‘You drive these things?’ he said, staring at the jeep. 

‘Not too well.’ 

‘O.K.’ he said. ‘Get in.’ 

I sat next to him. He had no trouble in starting the jeep — 
just pressed the starter and off she went. 

‘That’s the nearest shave I’ve had for years,’ he sighed as 
the jeep roared through the lane. ‘Know something? We 
outwihei them. The f>^or stupid bastards. . . . Being shot was 
the last thing they expected. What amateurs! You’d have 
thought they’d have frisked us for guns.’ He sounded tough 
and he looked fierce — ^an animal afmost. ‘They thought they’d 
got some fcasy pickings,’ he went on. ‘They’re typical of the 
modern generation. They don’t think quickly enough.’ 

He was driving furiouUy, swinging round bends at such a 
high speed it was a wonder I wasn’t thrown into a hedge. We 
rode some way in silence. ‘ ^ 

‘These people are conditioned by slogans,’ h^ said. ‘They’re 
fed with them everyt day. W|^ liave slogans in the West too, 
especially in advertising. Somebody spends a fortune extolling 
tjie^virtues of a soap-powder. It’s just a good powder. But we 
fall for the name. Then somebody spends twice as much on 
advertising arpothcr good powder and most of us switch over. 
There’s none of that over here. Yo\i either buy the one thing 
they tell you about or go filthy.’ 
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I wasn’t intei-esjed. The shooting back there hadioverawed 
me. I hated death — hated the very thought of it. ^d those 
bodies kept rolling about in the jeep and giving me the creeps. 
I kept thinking how Inly a little while ago they were thinking 
peoplfe. Now they^were so muchtiead meat. 

^Tien the hedges fell away, I caught glimpses of cattle in 
the moQnlit fields. Once, I*saw a horse throw* up its head and 
gallop hell fpr ]^ather across a field. AlUthe* time T was scared 
that Rumbold would crash into another vehicle for there was 
no room in that lane for t^o vehicles to pass each other. 

We ran up a hill and along a plateau for.severaj kilometres. 
Then A^e roared between a double row 6f skinny poplars. The 
fields on the other side of them were painted with^silver moon- 
light. 

‘Know what I think?’ Rumbold said, breaking the long 
silence, ‘the couple in the back* were probably tipped off about 
us. Did you know they had women cops in this country? Of 
course you did. I believe you have them in England now, 
don’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

‘It was their own fault,’ he went on. ‘The trouble was, I 
didn’t expect them so soon after the others had stopped us. 
But I should have done. When you see the dogs yoM oan bet 
your life the country’s lousy with cops.-ft never fails. Whenever 
I’ve seen dogs, I’ve always seen bags of cops.’ 


11 

About a half an hour later we turned into a rough track and 
bumped our >^^ay through a fjrest. NOw clear of the road, 
Rumbold decided it was safe tc> switch 3n the^lights. He had 
to. He cotildn’t have driven without them. Talk abou^the 
Black Hole of Calcutta! It had nothing on the darkness Th 
this forest. . . .*What a sinister journey it was! 

The track suddenly narrowed and was badly scarred with 
ruts, many of which wer£ liidden by gian% ferns which grew 
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lavishly aiid promiscuously on either side. (Birds, startled by 
the jeep’s I engine, were constantly falling 6ut of trees and 
flying screaming into the blackness of th^ forest. Progress was 
of necessity slow; so bad were the ruts in places, we jould 
barely crawl along. Here and there old tree stumps all but 
blocked our way. At the end of the track we came to an old 
gravel pit. 

To by-pass this, Rumbold drove the jeep irp a steep bank 
and zig-zagged through the trees and bushes. The ground was 
soft and littered with dead cgnes and pine needles. The strong 
smell of pine reminded me of the wood in Flackwell Heath in 
which Rick and I played as kids. 

‘Know where you’re going?’ I asked Rumbold. 

‘Sure. To a graveyard.’ 

He wasn’t serious. We were spiack in the heart of the forest 
now. What an outlandish place! By the look of the tangled 
undergrowth nobody had ever been here before. It was like a 
jungle. 

‘We’ll bury them along here,’ Rumbold said, stopping the 
jeep in front of a mass of young saplings. We jumped down. 
I followed him through the crowded trees, impressed by that 
air of casual belligerence he’d had since the killing. It reminded 
me of that mortuary ^^eeper in Paris — that fellow with the 
leather apron. 

Ha*nding me one of Vhe trenching tools, Rumbold said, 
‘We’ll dig them a grave. . . . That’s the least we can do for them. 
But don’t Vmnk I’m doing it out of altruism. It’s expediency. 
Nobody finds them and nobody’s worried.’ 

He shone the light and »we both started to dig. It was a long 
grave, about three feet deep. After we’d stripped the bodies of 
all clothing, we dragged them into tke grave and j^uried them 
feet to feet. It was a wretched, tiring job. And I was glad when 
it was all over. Wher^ we’d filla J the grave Rumbold mumbled 
something in German. Then wt picked up the clothes and threw 
the](f in the back of the jeep. 

‘"‘You see how it is,’ Rumbold said. ‘You mept trouble, you 
dispose of it ^d then you buty it.’ 

‘As long as they’re not found,’ I said. 

‘Found! Dorft^^be silly. Who’s ‘going to come here? If 
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anybody does, iV9 unlikely they’ll find the bodies far months. 
By then the gra^ will be buried with dead leaves^nd you’ll 
probably be Prime J|Iinister of Britain.’ ' 

He^was relaxed now, relaxed and happy. You could tell that 
by the way he drove. There was no hurry, no tension manifest 
in his manner. What plea^sed me most was his*awareness of 
the ruts* and the holes in the track we folloyeci. 

I wanted no nell him why I was hei^ — how I was taking 
Rick’s place' in the hospital. I felt at one with Rumbold now. 
He could probably give me facts <jf the Q-plan, the odds of my 
getting back to the West alive. But Maurice had taught me a 
lesson — that you said nothing about your particular racket 
when in transit. ... * 

A red fox crouching in front of us, blinked furiously and 
defiantly ^t the headlights. Seeing it, Rumbold stepped on the 
gas and for a moment I thought we’d run over it. But it was 
too quick for him. Leaping to the right, it plunged into the 
hissing imdergrowth. 

‘You never quite get those devils,’ Rumbold murmured. 

Suddenly I thought, what’s the harm in quizzing him? He 
can only shut me up. 

‘Ever heard of the Q-plan?’ I asked. 

He took his foot off the gas. 

‘Who told you about that?’ 

I told him. 

‘What happens?’ 1 addeXi. 

‘You mean from our point of view?’ 

‘Yes.’ • 

‘I don’t know. We never function when it’s operating. We 
know about it. We know of the helicopters; the squads of 
searchers equipped with walkie-talkie outfits. We know of the 
specially trained dogs and all that. But just what it’s like to be 
the quarry I don’t know. MusJ^be prett^j tough.’ 

He slowed down. The trees *were pretty dense just here. 
Pulling out his compass, he asked me to shine the torch ^ajt. 

He glanced at it quickly and then stopped. ‘We’re going the 
wrong way,’ he said. • • 

He dodged round treej and then changed course. 

‘Did they tell you why I’m here?’ I saicS 
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‘No. I kon’t want to know, either. It’s ncftie of my business, 
w My^ob isl^o pick you up and deliver you to Big Francis. I’m 
not interest -id in the details. If I knew all| that went on, I might 
be too scared to do my job ’ 

We jogged on. Rumbold sat there, hunched and featureless 
in the dark. 

‘Never seen people killed before, huh?’ he said, breaking 
the long tedious silerice. ** ' 

‘No; I said. 

‘Lucky boy. Once you’ve tastbd war, smelt the stench of 
dead bodies and seeii the agonies of the wounded, . you’re 
never quite the same again. War accelerates experience and 
learning. It makes you old and cynical when you’re still young 
in years.’ 

What I’d experienced tonight wasn’t war. Rut it affected 
me the same. 1 felt much older and wiser than I had yesterday; 
that I’d never be quite the same again. Fd lost something. 
Hitherto Fd always been a bit of a stick-in-the-mud; a stuffy 
sort of bloke — typically English. A dart-thrower and a cricket 
fan. Although a non-drinker, I liked the matey atmosphere of 
the English pub. But don’t get me wrong, we had murders and 
crimes of violence in England. But somehow wc kept them 
separate from our waj^f life. They were with us but not of us. 
They always shocked us. They always hit the headlines. But 
we relegated them to an un-English woild — the underworld 
of spivs and spies; stick-up meff and homicidal maniacs. 
They were‘^bad shows.’ 

‘What’s on your mhid?’ Rumbold said. 

‘Nothing much,’ I saidc 

We hit a gravel track, rocking and swaying like rodeo-riders. 

‘You don’t want to think too rrtuch,’ Rumbold said. ‘It 
seldom helps. Events, have their own spacetime, their own 
logic and geometry4 What’s^^orc they seldom conform to 
wishful thinking. The politicians see to that.’ 

^\J?e left the forest at last, bumping and wobbling down a 
steep bank to a lane. Suddenly we were in the open, free of 
darkness and snorbid speculations. 

‘What now?’ I asked, as we rant up an incline through a 
gateway and int8 field. 
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‘We dump the jeep/ Rumbold said, jumping down. ‘Then 
we burn the cop# clothes.’ He pointed to a fence. Mive us a 
hand.’ I / 

I got down and we walked over to the fence — a temporary 
affair erected to prevent cattle fulling into the old sand pit 
beyond it. . 

‘Dowa there,’ Rumbolcf said, ‘is a tangle ^of bushes. We 
push the jeep cpver. Once it hits the b&ttom it will, I hope, 
sink to wheite it can’t be seen. I’ve often wondered Ayhether 
I’d ever have to use it.’ - ^ 

We lifted a pole resting on two X-shaped posts; and laid it 
on the* grass to the left. Then Rumbofd collected the cops’ 
clothes and laid them under the petrol tank. * 

‘Get me a hammer and chisel from the toolbag,’ he said. 
While \ was doing this, he ciy: the buttons from the uniforms 
and put them*in his pocket. Then he hammered a hole in the 
tank. We stood there waiting for the taitk to empty. Then we 
dragged the petrol-soaked clothes away from the jeep. 

‘Give us a hand,’ Rumbold said, pushing the jeep up a 
mound. I put my shoulder to the tailboard and pushed. At 
the top, we gave^it a final shove and then stopped. 

It started slowly, wobbling over the bumoy ground. Then as 
it gathered momentum, it suddenly La^t over the side •like a 
giant black frog and disappeared. 

One . . . two seconds passed. Then^rash! It hit the bushes 
and sank, we hoped, to it« last resting place. 

‘What a stink of petrol!’ Rumbold said. 

We replaced the pole. Rumbo* a pickcd»up sr^me of the petrol- 
soaked clothing and 1 the remain^Ier. We carried it to a 
valley. Here Rumbold set light to the boots. When these 
had been blazing for several minutes, he dropped the clothing 
on them. 

‘Won’t this be seen?’ I said,^as a hugp feathery red flame 
leapt into the air. • • 

‘Maybe.^Vho can tell? If you stop to worry about possibifljjes 
like that you’re finished.’ 

‘What about the buttons?’ 

‘ril show you.’ 

He searched for a« rabbit’s hole. There w^s^n old one near 
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some busihies. Riimbold dropped the buttons into it. Then he 
kicked th^soil and buried them. ^ 

‘See. It’kso simple,’ he said. ‘The (|)odies, the jeep, the 
buttons are buried and the 9 lothes are burnt. Now we’r,e free 
from all encumbrances. Know what? When those cops don’t 
show up at thei.’ station, a search wjll be made for them. When 
they don’t find them some cynic will probably suggest that 
being man and womfan, they’ve gone off to^iiva together in 
another world. But who cares? I don’t. You finish one story 
. and start another. That’s lifir. A long process of next to next.’ 

As we moved off across the rolling fields, I thought of those 
tracks the jeep must have made in the tall grass near the gravel 
pit — how anybody seeing them would guess what had happened. 
... So what? It was as Rumbold said — futile to worry about 
situations over which you have no control. 

The sky was marbled with clouds and moonlight. We were 
behind schedule, a fact which worried the German. Fortunately, 
the way was down hill. We ran and then dropped back to a 
walk. 

‘What made you take up this business?’ I asked. 

‘The dough. That’s all I’m in it for. It pays three times as 
much as an ordinary job.’ 

‘How (lid you get nfjxed up in it?’ 

‘I ,met Big Francis. I was a prisoner of war in Russia. A pal 
of Francis’ was in my outfit. He told me that if ever I reached 
Prague I was to look up Big Frandis — a racketeer and a half. 
I escaped ftom a P.O.W. camp just outside Moscow with a 
character named? Louv a Bavarian. He got caught. Silly devil 
went into a cafe and was tv/igged. I went on. Luckily, I knew the 
language. I speak seven languages almost fluently. I finally 
reached this country. I was practically all in, I Knocked at a 
cottage and spun a hard luck story to a girl wl^o gave me her 
husband’s suit. What for?’ He5>aughed. ‘She liked me.’ 

‘Did she knerw who you wefe?’ 

^^ure she did. I told her I was a prisoner on the run. That 
^dn’t bother her. She just wanted a man— H:ra^y for one. Her 
husband was fighting in Lenirfgrad and she hadn’t had a man 
for a long time. I learnt a lot aboi^t love and devotion from 
that baby. A lot &.bbut life too. I’d been a P.9. W.for a long time. 
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Fd done a lot of Ihinking. I used to wonder what about that 
wpnderful worlcf I believed in as a kid — that kii^dly world^ 
that world of brotllerhood, of love, respect aj^d sincerity. 
What a pipe-dream! It was that young wife who taught me 
the biggest lesson of all. Yes, sir. She taught me that everything 
except the perpetuation qf the species is incjtiental and ulti- 
mately \inimportant.’ 

‘What abbut^love?’ I said. 

‘Love. . . .Tah! What is it? A fever produced by horiuones — 
a fever which makes us see* an ordinary girl as a goddess. It 
snaresi,us into marriage. Not until after five yean of nagging 
and nattering do we see the girl as she really is. Then we say— 
whatever I could see in her, I don’t know.’ 

That was Rumbold at his best. He loved to air his cynicism; 
to shock conventional blokes# like me with his denunciation 
of all life. 

‘So you met Big Francis,’ I said, trying to change the subject. 

He nodded. 

‘Quite a character.’ 

‘Intelligent?’ 

‘Oh, yes. Very much so. A man of vision, too. That’s why 
he is where he is today. He knew what would happen after 
the war — that the Commies weren’t g''»ing to settle BoVn like 
turtledoves with the Western Powers. War had regenerated the 
Soviet. It left them strong. They w^,re well organised. Armed 
to the teeth. Had it not be^ for the A-bomb the Yanks dropped 
in Japan, we’d all be digesting in the Russian beati’s stomach.* 
He paused and sighed. • • 

‘As you know,’ he went on, ‘it«vvent the way Big Francis 
said it would. This country — well, you know the treachery that 
followed the end of thtf war here. It was a sorry story. Big 
Francis was in on the ground floor. Jle cultivated the Red 
leaders. He surveyed the land between IJrague and the border. 
He worked out safe routes for rfls human trafSc. He bribed his 
way into the very heart of the police force. He had no poTiJjcs. 
No feeling. No compassion. He’s therefore as invulnerable to 
treachery as is possible for aTiuman to be. • 

‘Things have change^ of course. We’ve had to alter our 
technique. Radar has bitched the use of plihA in this business. 
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Then there’s short-wave radio, helicopters. Wg’ve had to return 
V^o the pritnitive methods of working.’ ( 

‘How lo^ are you going to stick this^life?’ 

He shrugged. . 

‘God knows. Depends on the sort of cards I’m dealt. But 
when my luck 4’ianges, I’ll go as far away from civilisation as 
possible. A desert island maybe. That’ll be it. I’ll gQt myself 
a beautiful popsie anfl we’ll settle down on a desert island — 
as far away from Homo-sapiens as possible. It’s an old man’s 
dream, of course. A symptom* of senile decay.’ He threw up his 
head and lahghed at the stars. ‘But that’s me, boy. That’s me.’ 

When we /-cached our next base, dawn was breaking over 
the world, a warm, yellow friendly dawn. 

I was happy to bury myself in the hay again; to shut out 
the world. . . . 


12 

RuMBO/^D^woke me up. Opening ray eyes, I saw him pouring 
himself out some coffde. 

Sitting up, I fingered Ijay-dust from my ears, yawned and 
then looked about me. 

‘Listen to those rats squealing down there in the barn,’ he 
said. 

They made almbst as’ much noise as pigs. I drank some coffee. 
Things looked pretty gluiYi this evening. We were too near 
to the end of this long walk in the dark for my liking. I wanted 
to go on and on forever. ... ' ^ 

I thought of Rick then — how this time tomorrow Rumbold 
would be talking to b.m inste^a of me. Then it struck me for 
the first time th3t maybe nobody had told Rumbold. that Rick 
and**! were identical twins. What would happen if they hadn’t? 
ffe’d probably think Rick was^ me. But they were bound to 
tell him. ‘ 

‘By the way,’ I said. ‘Who you bringing back with you?’ 

He smiled. 
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‘I never know |ill the last minute. Probably just as well. If 
1 knew earlier Ii might be too scared to do the job.’ 

• Our last stafje wa^he roughest. I’d never seen swch weathe/f 
But it didn’t bother ^Rumbold. Indeed, he seemed to enjoy it. 
The wind sounded like a horde \)f screaming devils charging 
through the woods. 

T like this weather,’ Rtimbold said, as we.entered a wood. 
Tt sabotages police efficiency.’ 

Our destination was a mile or so south of Slany — a small 
village at the foot of a hill. \Ye reached it as dawn was breaking. 
Just before we got there, I saw* the mental hospital in which 
Rick was incarcerated, standing solitccy and foreboding on 
high ground above the village. • 

As Rumbold guided me to a sand pit about a hundred yards 
from the old mansion which Big Francis had made his H.Q. 
I had ah awful feeling that Something terrible was going to 
happen. 

This way,’ Rumbold said, running down a path. ‘We go 
through a tunnel. This leads to a cellar in the house. It was used 
by the Free Czechs during the war.’ 

The entrance was hidden in a tangle of bushes in the pit. 
You’d never dream it existed unless you saw it. We crawled 
along a dark tunnel. At the end of this, Rumbold led the way 
up a ladder at the top of which he pusned a trap door open. I 
followed him into a barely furnishr^^ room in which two old 
Jews were fast asleep in Jwo bunks. Feeble gaslight flickered 
in a dirty globe. Rumbold closed the trap door ggntly. 

‘We can’t get into the other part of tjie building until later,’ 
he explained. 

Two empty bunks on the far side of the room attracted liis 
attention. 

‘We’ll sl6ep there,’ he said, pointing to them. ‘But what 
about food. .'. . Hungry?’ 

‘No, thanks.’ 

‘Me? I’cn having vodka,’ he returned, going to a cuptcard. 
‘Like one?’ He glanced back at me over his shoulder. *' 

‘No, I’ll tufn in,’ I said, locking sideways at the shutterod 
windows. 

I’d just about had it. What with the we%th|pr and the realis- 
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ation that I was at last at the end of the road, created a feeling 
^n me akin to death. Never have I been so tifcd, so wretched, 
so anxious lo escape from reality, i 

Riunbold swigged vodka. I undressed. Wha. a treat to be 
naked between clean sheets ! As I lay down, I heard one of the 
Jews roll ovef ^ his side, and groan in his sleep. The other 
snorted. The wind was still hissing 'furiously out therp in the 
bushes. , 

I climbed into the top bunk. 

‘What is it you say in salutation?' Rumbold said, turning to 
me and grinning. ■ * 

‘Cheerio,’ I said. 

‘Ah, cheerio,’ Rumbold repeated, holding his glass to his 
lips. ‘By the way, this is the best thing they have on this side 
of the Curtain.’ Then throwing back his head, he swallowed the 
vodka in one long gulp. After licking his lips, hfe grinned ob- 
scenely and added, ‘All I want to complete this bliss is a 
beautiful girl.’ 


13 

When I woke up Big Francis was staring at me from a chair. 
I thought I was dreaming. The broad forehead, the scanty 
grey hair, the impish blue-grey eya: slightly upturned at the 
ends and that wicked glint in his eye reminded me vividly of 
the younger Vol^iire Vd seen sketched in a book we had at 
home. Francis was, of coufse, much bigger, much more robust 
than the master cynic of France, but he had the same rascally 
look about him as the Frenchman had. ^ 

Sitting up, I rubbed my eyes with my fists.^ yawned and 
wondered who he waf. » 

‘So you’re H^rry Wammor^,’ he said in English. 

‘That’s right,’ I said, looking around for Rumbold. 

‘Glad to know you.’ He stood up and came to me, his arm 
outstretched. ‘J’m Big Francis^’ We shook hands. ‘They tell 
me you’re a boxer.’ 

‘That’s right.’ f ^ 



He stepped 'ba(i^ and surveyed me. 

‘What’s your«vei^t?’ 

•‘Fourteen st|ne.’ 1 
‘Stripped?’ | 

I nodded. 

‘How old?’ 

‘Twenty-four.’ 

‘You*doii|!t Sffy ... . What a wonderful age— twenty-four! 
Tell me. What sort of a trip did you ^ave?’ 

‘Not too bad.’ , 

‘Good. . . . And Lamond? Hbw’s he lj;eeping?’ 

‘O.R. I guess.’ • 

'So you’re a scrapper, eh? Well, I wish you luek.’ 

‘I guess I’ll need it.’ 

‘You*ll need it all right. . . . Hungry?’ 

I looked a> my trousers folded over the back of a chair. 
‘Mind chucking them?’ I said, pointing to them. 

‘Not at all.’ 

He went over and collected them. 

‘Catch.’ 

He threw them and I caught them. While 1 was pulling them 
on I noticed that the Jews and Rumbold had gone. 

‘Know something?’ Big Francis said, going to the window 
and opening the shutters. ‘You fascinate me.’ Golden light 
suddenly flooded his harsh red faoe. ‘Know why? You’re a 
contradiction to everything I believe in. I’ve seen heroes. 
Fellows who did the craziest things when they^were scared. 
But I’ve never met your type before. ^Did Lamond tell you 
what you’re in for?’ * 

‘Yes,’ I said, slipping on my clothes. 

‘And you came here of your own free will?’ 

‘That’s rf^ht.’ 

I washed irf the enamel basjp to the eight of the window. 
‘Well, you’re either barmy or ^ very bi^ve man,’ he went on. 
‘I would»’t do what you’re going to do for all the diainonds 
in Africa.’ 

I shrugged ‘and soaped my ,face. ^ • 

‘No, sir, not for all the loot in the Kremlin! Anyway, let’s 
have a cup of coffee.’ • 
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I put on my blouse and then followed him along a passage. 
We entered a low-ceilinged kitchen where a fqng table was laid 
^or af meal. ‘Sit down.’ He pulled out a (fhair and I sat down, 
wondering \^here Rumbold was. ’ | 

‘I’ve lived J'or nearly sixty j^ears,’ he went on. ‘I’ve seen the 
lot — ^bravery, pbwards, suicides, murderers — the lot. But you’re 
the only person S know who’d willingly walk into that madhouse 
and submit himself to all the tortures those twisted 'lunatics 
can think up. And all for what? To save your brother. . . . 
Tell mt, kid. Why is it? Why do you think his* life is more 
important than your own? ft doesn’t make sense.’ 

‘Tm not dead yet'/ I said. 

He looked, at my shoulders and chest. 

‘No. That’s true. If I can help it you won’t be either. But 
I’ve got to warn you.’ * 

‘I know all about it— the Q-plan, your love of yQur am skin.’ 
‘Good for Lamond. He’s a crook but he’s sincere. I’m glad 
he told you, kid. As fcad as I am, 1 wouldn’t wish my worst 
enemy in that place. Those doctors! They’re not human. 
They’re fiends. Why they think up more diabolical ways of 
destroying a man’s soul than the devil himself. Believe me, 
I know. I’ve seen men in courts — seen them with my own eyes 
get up and denounce themselves as traitors — as creatures unfit 
to live. Afen — men who before had honour, pride, self-respect. 
What’s the world coming to when men will do that to their 
fellow-creatures? I’m a crook. I’m a bully. I’m even a killer. 
But I couldn’t do that. What’s at \9ork in the world? I’ll tell 
you, kid. Tlfe devil our forebears dreamt up has become a fact 
— flesh and blooA A iflan in a white coat and a beard. Instead 
of a fork, he has a hypodertnic syringe. Instead of fire, fantastic 
drugs. What’s more he’ll bargain for your soul. If you don’t 
agree to his terms, he’ll pinch it anywaj^.’ He threw ipp his hands. 

‘I’m glad I’m able tq help people. 1 do it for guin. No virtue 
in that. But I could hate my wSrk, couldn't I? When I snatch 
somebody away* from those monsters in white jackets. I’m 
happy.’ He sighed. Then clapped his hands. A fat woman 
came in through a doorway. ‘Coffee please, LoKy.’ She didn’t 
even notice mC, just grunted something and then returned to 
the kitchen. 
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Big Francis w^s steamed up. He got up and started to^walk 
about the rooA wagipng his head and hunching his shouldeas 
like a prima dlnna. It was a fine day. The wind had dropped. 
Birda were singing. The smell of roses pervaded Ae room. 

‘When I spoke to Lamond over the short-wpe, he said you 
knew what you were in for,’ Big Francis said. ‘And I said, 
“Who’s'legvoij trying to pull?” Then I said, “Well, obviously 
the kid canM: know all that goes on in* that loony bin.” “He 
does, you know,” Lamond s^aid.’ • 

‘Look, all I’m really interested^in is this* Is it true that once 
Rick’s* over the border, you’ll get me oitf of the hospital?’ 

‘Sure — sure. But don’t jump ahead, laddie. Don’t forget that 
you’ll be due for the first treatment tomorrow — so Jan tells me. 
Jan, by*the way, is our inside man. He’s the nurse in charge of 
your brcfLher.»He’s the man we*re relying on to get your brother 
out.’ He looked at his watch. ‘He’ll be.here very soon. Your 
brother was to have a sample of the treatment today but he 
was too full of dope. So they postponed it until tomorrow 
morning. You’ll be there instead.’ 

‘I don’t want to know. All I ask is one thing. When my 
brother is across the border, just get me out of there. It shouldn’t 
take any longer than forty-eight hours. I can take all they can 
give me in the meantime.’ 

Big Francis shook his head. 

‘O.K.,’ he said, coming over and patting my shoulder. ‘It’s a 
deal. But don’t forget. Once the balloon goes up^ven I’m not 
safe. Even the officials in my pay get panicky. Know what they’re 
liable to do— turn this place over. We’re*tipp5d off just as soon 
as the Q-plan goes into operation.* And what do we do? I’ll 
tell you, kid, we go underground. And we stay there till it’s all 
over.’ • 

The frau ca&ie in with a pot ^f coffee,* she put a cup in front 
of me. • 

‘You’ll iieed some grub,’ Big Francis said. 

‘I don’t feel hungry.’ 

The woman'poured me out a^cup of coffee. 

‘Does Rick know I’m going to take his place?' I asked when 
she’d gone. • ^ ^ 

‘He hasn’t a clu5. What do you think we are — mugs? No, 
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sir. He doesn’t even know that he’s gettiqij 6ut today. It won’t 
pt explained to him until the last momebt.’ Hp looked at his 
watch. The switch will take place between 1.30j .m. and 2 p.m. 
That is the t\me when the wing is deserted, lae doctors are 
eating — ^yes, tJiX^se monsters eat too.’ 

‘How is it proposed to switch us?’, 

‘Now you musn’t ask questions. But I can tell yo«i it’s all 
laid on.’ 

I sipped my coffee. 

‘And once my brother is a^oss the border, you can get me 
out of the hospital?’ 

He nodded. 

‘But that’s all. I’ll be perfectly frank with you. That’s 
all.’ 

‘And you can rely on this nunse — this Jan?’ 

‘There you go again. What do you say — oh, yes. With all 
other things being equal, yes. But you can’t judge what men 
will do in a crisis. Not all, anyway. This Jan — he’s like so many 
people here — dissatisfied. He wants to get to Paris where his 
mother is. He’s helping us for no other reason.’ 

I finished my coficc. He poured another. Then he told me 
what I had to do. First I’d have to have a short haircut. A man 
was standing by to do that now. After this they’d give me a 
hospital dressing gown, pyjamas, slippers— everything Rick was 
wearing. 

One of the Jews I’d seen asleep came in and spoke to Big 
Francis in r^pid German. He said Rumbold was losing heavily 
at poker. 

‘So what?’ Big Francis'»-said, gesturing. ‘What’s the matter 
with you guys? He’s always losing. So leave him be. rU see him 
when he’s broke.’ 

‘1 don’t like to see a man lose like that,’ the dew said. ‘It’s 
unnatural.* 

‘]^e gets a kick out of it,’^Big Francis grinned. ‘,He’s what 
you’d call a financial masochist. He dreams of winning. He has 
big plans for that day. But I’ll bet you anything you like that 
once he did \t^in, once his dream came true, he’d be lost. He 
wouldn’t know how to cope.’ 

Sad-cyed and^ sfightly bewildered by what Big Francis had 
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said, the Jew bovPedi shrugged and then returned to the poker 
game in the bapAnerl. 

‘Poor Rumlold,’ ®ig Francis sighed. ‘If he wanted to hfe 
could make a jortune. I’ve taught him how to st^ck the cards. 
He knows all the answers. But do you think h^ cash in? No. 
I’ve begged of him to take a little — just a wee bit from each of 
my clients. It would be ^o easy. But does that thick-headed 
Prussian ta^te itiy advice? No. And why? He believes in Provi- 
dence — he believes that one day he’s going to hit the jackpot. 
He doesn’t believe in forcing fate to put a move on. He sedms 
to have the idea that his lot has*already been mapped out for 
him.’ lie stopped and wagged his head in fake bewilderment. 

When somebody knocked on the door, Big Francis yelled 
out, ‘Come in.’ It was Jan, the nurse from the hospital — a fat 
quiet rn^n with straw-coloured hair, fierce dead staring blue 
eyes and big'red lips. The sight of me apparently startled him 
for his mouth suddenly dropped operr and he blinked as if 
unable to believe what he was seeing. 

Big Francis introduced us. Jan’s hand felt like a dead mole. 

‘rU see you after we’ve cut the hair and dressed him,’ Big 
Francis said. ‘Meanwhile, go to the basement and pick yourself 
up some change, Jan. The Prussian’s down there playing with 
a couple of naive Jews. It should be good pickings, bdy.’ 

Jan nodded apathetically and then went out, staring at- me. 

‘Notice anything queer about hiii??’.Big Francis said. 

‘Not particularly.’ • 

‘Poor devil,’ he sighed. ‘He’s got it bad. No \iionder. You’d 
have it bad too if you’d seen what he’^ seer;. That’s why he’s 
a hop-head. He finds reality a nighlpriare. Look what he’s seen! 
After a few days’ treatment normal intelligent men are suddenly 
reduced to^ gibbering idiots; when sentenced to death slap- 
happy lunatic^i whoop with joy. . . .’ He glanced at my cup. 
‘More coffee?’ 

‘No thanks.’ 

That was Big Francis. Always talking. He never let up. T^had 
to give him fpll marks. By the time he’d finished, I had no 
illusions about the future. He «aw to that. He «aw that I had 
the broadest view of tl^c shape of things to come. All my 
instincts urged meio turn back. But I woiSdg’t listen. For the 
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first time in my life, I was doing something for somebody 

else. , k. ' f ■ 

^ Draining my coffee, I noticed Big Franfis stai ng at me, that 
his eyes were, mere slits of light. [ 

Pushing th^cup away from® me, I said, ‘What do I do now?’ 

‘Get your toiV cut,’ he said. 

He took me to another room wheie a stunted, stockdy built 
man awaited me. As I sat in a chair opposite a^mir**or, Francis 
told him what to do. 

The fiian put a sheet around me 

‘I’ll be back when you’re through,’ Big Francis said, leaving 
me alone with the barl er. 

‘All right,’ I said. The barber said his name was Oscar. He 
spoke French with a Parisian accent. Picking up the electric 
clippers, he said, ‘What a pity to cut all this curly hair off.’ But 
he seemed to relish the job. He "pushed those clippers like an 
enthusiastic lawn-mower, whistling while he worked. And I sat 
there, staring pop-eyed at this horrible mutilation. As the last of 
my crowning glory fell about my shoulders, my heart sank. 
Never have 1 seen anything more abject; more sorry than I 
looked without my hair. 

‘I’ve cut to allow for two days’ growth,’ the barber grinned. 
‘That’s<"what I call real crafty. Get the idea? When they cut 
your hair in the hospital, they leave nothing; you’re as bald as 
an egg. Your brother’s hcil.d is prickly with hair just like yours 
is now. It’s little details like these, which can mean all the 
difference bejween life and death .... Now if you will come 
this way, I’ll give you tlie pyjamas, dressing gown and slippers.’ 

He whipped the sheet off me. I looked like somebody from 
Dartmoor. In a cubicle later, he threw me the clothes I had to 
wear in hospital. When I was dressed, Big Francis brought Jan 
to see me. ^ 

‘Here he is, Jan,’ Big Francis^ 'aid with gusto. 

Jan stared at ipe sdlptically^ 

‘YiJU think they’re alike?’ Big Francis said. 

‘Alike!’ He clasped his hands and rolled his blue eyes. 

.‘What about the scars?’ He. gave Jan a magnifying glass. 
‘So?’ he said, after Jan had scrutinised my face. 

‘They’re unimpoRtant,’ he said. Then he explained. Nobody 
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had seen Rickie^cepl the reception doctor and the other two 
nurses who shared thi‘ watch with Jan. * ^ 

‘They wouldl’t notice scars,’ Jan added. ‘They notice nothing 
except the cloJk.’ He looked at«me. ‘It is a thing Dr. 
Klaus didn’t see your brother. He has eyes like a hawk. He sees 
everything. He was expected to arrive from Moscow yesterday. 
But som^thi^ig Retained him. He sees you tomorrow.’ His face 
went suddenly sad. * 

‘How is my brother?’ 

‘All right. . . . Most of the tim« he’s beep asleep.’ 

‘But*he’s all right?’ * 

‘Yes. He’s fine.’ He gave Big Francis a searching sidelong 
glance. ‘Does Monsieur know about Dr. Klaus?’ 

‘Don’t tell me,’ I said. ‘I’m more interested in my brother. 
Did they hurt# him?’ • 

‘There was no need for that. He was asleep. His only dis- 
comfort would be a hangover.’ 

Big Francis looked at his watch. 

‘ The basket is all ready 1 presume?’ he said to Oscar. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘I’ll be popping along,’ Jan said. He smiled at me. ‘You’ll 
see me in the hospital. Big Francis will explain everything.’ 

He left us. When he was gone Big Francis showed me a 
laundry basket about five feet four inches tall and wide enough 
for me to squat in. It was fitted with wheels so that it could be 
pushed. I got in and tested it. It was a tight fit. ^ 

‘Sheets will be packed on top of you,’ Big Francis said. 
‘And you’ll be taken to the linen room. As* soon as you get 
there you get out. On the opposite^side of the corridor you’ll 
see a door over which wfil be burning a blue light. That is the 
bathroom. Vou go there *and wait for Jan. When you close the 
door it will automatically lo^ itself. • You wait for Jan to 
collect you. He will take you to the room yt)ur brother occupies. 
Your brother will get in the basket. Jan will put sheets on t»p — 
the dirty linen. All this has only been possible because I Have 
the local laundryman fixed. He ^doesn’t know exactly what goes 
on. He’s not interested. All that interests that boy is the cash 
I pay him.’ He paused and winked at me. ‘Iltqjks all languages. 
. . . Have you any i][uestions?’ 
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‘How long shall I be in the basket?’ 

^ ‘Fifteen minutes. But don’t worry, i^he calies are loosely 
woven so you’ll have no trouble breathing. Vou’ll be a bit 
stiff maybe. Eut what’s that? Nothing.’ He glanLcd at his watch 
again. He told Oscar to make a ’phone call. ‘You like the way 
I do the switch with your brother?’^ he said, when the barber 
had left the room. 

‘Yes,’ I sighed. I was thinking of the man fronl Moscow-— 
Dr. Klaus. How he was coming here specially ’to see Rick. 
‘This Dr. Klaus. Who is he?’^ 

‘Aneurolv)gist,’ Big Francis said. ‘Need I say anymore? I don’t 
know what he’ll do. Jan tells me his treatment varies. Apparently 
nervous systems differ in human beings. So you get the treat- 
ment which your nervous system responds to best.’ 

The door opened. Turning I saw Rumbold, pale; excited. 
‘Ah,’ he said coming over to me. ‘I am so glad you’re not gone. 
I wanted to say good-bye and wish you all the luck in the 
world.’ 

‘Talking about luck,’ Big Francis said, while Rumbold was 
pumping my hand. ‘How’s yours?’ 

‘It was shocking. But during the last twenty minutes it’s 
chang(;d. I can’t do anything wrong. It was so good, I got 
scared. I said to myself, it can’t last. What shall I do? Then I 
th^jight of the Englishman. How meeting him had probably 
changed my luck. So I ran up and here I am.’ 

‘I hope it continues,’ I said. ‘And thanks again for getting 
me nerc.’ 

His face went oOlertn. He pouted petulantly at his thoughts, 
wagged his head and lookv.d at me. 

‘Well,’ he sighed, ‘it is to be hoped that you won’t end up 
by cursing me for getting you here. " . . Anywayy until better 
times.’ He clicked his heels and held out his hand again. ‘Au 
revoir.’ 

‘i^u revoir,’ T^aid. 

Rumbold bowed first to me and then to Big Francis. ‘Now 
I return to my luck.’ 

Big Francis was shaking hisSiead all the time and staring at 
Rumbold as he might at some pitiable child. 

‘He*ll lose,’ hC said. The sound of a lorry jstopping outside 



excited Big Franci*. ‘iThey’re here,’ he said. ‘This is where we 
depart. I hate t| see jlou go in there. But there’s nothing I can 
do about it. It’sjeither you or your brother. You still have tim^ 
to change your |nind if you want to.* 

‘I’ll 'be O.K. All I ask is— just* get me out of'^that hospital 
when Rick’s safely over the border.’ * 

‘I’ll do^hat.’ We shook h*ands. Then Big Francis called Oscar. 
The little barbe? came in and wheeled the basket in front of 
me. 

T’m ready when you are,’ he said, grinning at me. 

I got in the basket. Oscar laid the sheets on top,of me. The 
canes pressed into my shoulders. When I^oved my head, they 
stroked my nose. Through the tiny apertures I could see bits 
of the room. There was no dilFiculty in breathing — no feeling 
of being pooped up except when I moved my shoulders or my 
head. 

‘Take him away,’ Big Francis said. 

I could feel Oscar pushing the basket and heard him 
mumbling something to himself. He stopped at the front door, 
I presumed it was. Then I had glimpses of men’s shoes, parts 
of their legs and the floor. The basket was tilted. As the men 
moved me, I heard them grunting. They spoke in their native 
tongue. I smelt the fresh air heavy with the perfume of roses. 
Slashes of yellow light lay sourceless in the road. Suddenly I 
felt them raising the basket apparentlj^ to the tailboard of a van. 
It wobbled. One of the men jumped up and pulled the basket 
inside the van. Alone, I heard somebody revving tie engine... . . 


14 

We were on our way to the hor^ital. No tuwiing back now. 
No more* wishful thinking. The world in which mirJcles 
happened had vanished. I was on my way to get the big kidney 
punch. How would I take it? That’s what scared me. I didn’t 
want to turn yellow in fropt of those Commies. I’d have rather 
died first. Don’t getjne wrong. I wasn’t all fcaf scared of being 
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hurt. I was no hero. But so far Td no rdis«n to think I was a 
yellqw-belly either. I’d taken some pu^shmdit in my time. 
After all I was a professional fighter. Pain hat been part and 
parcel of my game. You had to be able to takelit. If not, you’d 
had it. It wai-the same in tMs adventure. It reminded nle of a 
big fight. Bui where I was at a disadvantage was that I never 
knew what I was up against. Anyway, the bell hadn’t^one yet. 
There was perhaps yet time to assess the opposition’s strength 
and conceive a way of beating it. 

The* ride to the hospital was* rough. What a slap-happy 
driver! He Jook all .the cornefis at full speed. Perhaps it was the 
squeals and whines of tyres and road that urged him ofi. Most 
of the time I was moving like a rocking horse and my nose 
seemed intent on pushing its way through those loosely woven 
canes of the basket. 

Presently the engine groaned up a hill and spe^d was reduced 
almost to a walking pace. 

Soon after we’d stopped, I heard the tailboard clatter as it 
fell. Then somebody jumped in the van and pulled the basket 
to the edge. A bloke wearing what looked like a nurse’s uniform 
dragged it out. He and another man lowered it to the ground. 
They wheeled it to a freight lift. 1 heard the men shout to each 
other. OV minute later, the gates crashed and the lift whined as 
it climbed the shaft. 

T7n the way up all that Lad transpired since I’d said good-bye 
to Motty flashed through my mind. It seemed an eternity ago — 
that I’d lived ^ whole life since then. 

The lift shuddered to a standstill. As the gates crashed open 
the smell of ether hit my nostrils. The wheels of the basket 
squeaked as somebody pushed it out of the lift. 

I guessed where I was --in the ho,spital and on my way to 
the linen room. The basket was getting me dow^i- kneecaps 
were bursting through the ski", my calves ached. Would the 
journey never eijd- Row long^was this blasted corridor anyway! 
Jusir how long can they be! 1 felt like screaming. T couldn’t 
stick it much longer. 

oWhen at la§t I stopped, I wj^ited eagerly for the person with 
me to beat it. Peeping through the apertures of the canes, I 
saw his white trousers and white canvas shoes. Then I heard 
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him blow his ^se. ^kfter this he left. The door slammed to. 
One — two minfites passed before I got up. Never had I been s^ 
glad to stand up. It was heaven. I heard the sheets I pushed out 
fall to^the flooirThen I shot up t© my full height. This was the 
linen room all right. Shelves all round the walls^were packed 
with it. I picked up the sheets I’d pushed out and put them back 
in the basket. T^en I tiptoed to the door. Opening it, I poked 
my head out and there directly opposite was the door over 
which burned a blue light. The corridor looked endless'^in one 
direction. It was lined with windows on one side and white 
doors on the other. I slipped out, closing the doof behind me 
and ran to the bathroom, still feeling wretchedly stiff. The door 
was ajar. I went in, stared at the tub, the enamel washbasin and 
the chromium fittings and then closed the door. After this J 
made a theefc. Big Francis was right — the door was locked. 
Bars in the rectangular window which looked down between 
this and another building to an area, jolted me. I was a prisoner, 
A yellow patch of light on the top part of the building opposite 
mocked at me. Everything was so still, so bright and so still 
out there. I looked at my slippers and the cheap red flannelette 
dressing gown I wore. Then I got to thinking about Rick. He 
was so near and yet so far. Closing my eyes I tried to concentrate 
on him to see if I could get any reaction. But I was constantly 
distracted by the tick-tick-tick of nerve in my ear. A^fcrr 
minutes later I heard somebody walking outside. I ran to the 
door, pressed my ear to it. Somebody coughed. A door 
squeaked open. There was a minutes’ silencF. All I heard 
was that almost insufferable tick-tick-tick iff my ear. I was 
excited. Once I wanted to yell, ‘Rick— Rick.’ He and I together 
could beat the whole world! That’s how crazy I was. But 
something wis(^than I hit that idea on the head. At last I heard 
them — those wieels of the lingp basket. I fell on my knees, 
closed one eye and pressed the othcr to the keyhole. But all I 
could see, was a bit of wall anS floor. A door banged# the 
squealing wheels ran away. My heart sank. Sitting on the edge 
of the tub, I muttered a silent prayer, ‘God,’ I said^ ‘get that b jy 
safely over to the other side,’ * 
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How long was it? Time had no meaning now. But /I guess it 
must have been nearly half an hour before Jan opened the door. 

‘O.K.,’ he said in a gruff voice,. ‘Let’s go.’ 

He went first and waited i£i the corridor. 

‘This way.’ We "tunied left and walked about fifty yards 
along the corridor and went into a room on the right. 

This was it. This was where Rick had been. This was the end 
of the walk in the dark. 

It was just an ordinary hospital room, srQall, ’’spotlessly 
clean, with a cot on the right. By the look of the dishevelled 
covers it was obvious Rick had got straight out of bed. The 
thought of his having been here only a few minutes before 
gave me a strange feeling of propinquity. Then irrational 
thoughts began to swirl in my mind. Why was I bowing so 
meekly to their orders? Why the hell didn’t I knock Jan for 
six and escape? Then Rick and I could team up and flee together 
to England and sanity. 

- — iHe’s clear,’ Jan said, ‘pverytliing went off exactly as we had 
planned it. At dusk Rumbold will escort him west. If they take 
the short cut they should be in Paris in a couple of days.’ 

Moving td'the barred window, I saw the sunny silence down 
there in the hospital grounds. There were green lawns sloping 
to a wood, red buildings,' tennis courts, red paths. Everything 
looked so normal, so serene. . . . 

‘What’s the matter?’ Jan said. 

I swung round. 

‘Nothing — nothing at all. V^hy? Do I look ’ 

‘(7h, no,’ he (Tut in, anxioi<s to pacify me. 

‘About getting out of here?’ I began. 

He wagged his head, compressed his lips. 

‘We’re fixing that,’ he said. 

‘Think I’ll mal^e it O.K?’ 

We looked iCc each other. 
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‘Why not? \|buf hj’other did.’ 

‘Yes, but thii —this Q-plan?’ 

‘We can’t avoid that, can we? We can’t keep the powers* 
that-be away fr(|m this room till ypu’re safe across the border.’ 

‘This Klaus?’ ^ 

Jan squinted and nodded. The name obviously distressed him. 

‘Yes?’ Jie stared wide-eyed. 

‘What’s hS liiJc?’ 

‘You mean physically — ^wjll, he’s short, but his h^ad is 
enormpus. It makes him look tojj-heavy. His face, despite the 
beard is^like a rat’s. 1 want to give you a tip about him. He’s 
a madman. He has a onc-track mind. Strhts around like a god. 
If things don’t go his way, he screams and raves like a child.’ 

‘What do they do when they give you the treatment?’ 

‘It varies. Sqme get the needle. Others are put into the cells 
naked. It all depends what sort of a fellow you are. We don’t 
all behave the same, so they say.’ 

‘What’s the idea of putting you in a cell naked?’ 

‘To outrage and subdue your ego. It’s insulted and hum- 
iliated so much that it soon becomes a sniffling, toadying 
creature that has no shame, no pride, something that readily 
denounces itself as a liar, as a coward, a cheat, as aijything 
they want it to be.’ 

‘How long does that take?’ 

‘It’s like I said. It depends on the^ person. Some egos react 
quicker than others. Some even act as though they’re not 
responding to the treatment. It’s all so strange* -so horrible. 
It’s getting me down.’ • 

‘Can you tell me how long it takes for them to kill your soul?’ 

‘A week ... ten days maybe.’ 

‘How do they^begin?’ • 

‘Look. I dou't want to discuss it. Tomorrow you will see 
for yourself. He will be here wTch the oJhgrs at about 9 a.m.’ 

‘But can’t you tell me what he|vill do?’ 

‘No. He’ll test you.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘It will depend on his diagr^sis of your nei^^ous system. 
His tactics vary. It’s unoanny. I don’t know what does it. 
Sometimes he coos and kids a patient; sometiites he explodes, 
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at other times he just spits right in a latlenVs face without 
warning.’ I 

% ‘What a bastard!’ 

‘It all started with the scientist named P^dov — this con- 
version cult did. He experimented on animals. Conditioning 
reflexes, they call it. Pavlov found that certain shocks changed 
animals normal behaviour-made them neurotic. \^ell, what 
they did to the animals, they now do to huiftan*beings.’ 

Feaj — a strange awful fear b&gan to creep into my being. 
It was the thought of losing my soul, losing my identity — the 
thing I’d known all my life— ME. I grew agitated. I couldn’t 
keep still. There wa^a feeling in the pit of my stomach — a 
feeling that I was going to blow up. I must have started to 
mutter, for I saw Jan watching me, his eyes narrowed, that 
small vertical line between lys almost non-existei6t brows 
deepen. 

‘You’d better get into bed,’ he cooed, coming over to me. 

‘No, thanks,’ I said. ‘No, thanks, old boy. Not me.’ 

‘But you must. Somebody might come. They’ll see you like 
this and blame me. I’ll be transferred then. And all your chance 
of escape will go.’ 

‘I’m— I’m so ’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ he cooed, taking my arm. ‘I was a fool to 
J eU you. They’re all like that. All scared of losing their power 
to identify themselves.’ * 

‘It’s not that I’m a coward. I’d gladly die fighting. But — 
but*to, to be^ — ’ 

‘Please, come pn,’ he broke in, tugging me gently. ‘I’ll give 
you something. It will caVn you — banish all fear.’ 

I stared at him. Who was he? Jan. Who was Jan? Couldn’t 
he be a phoney? Couldn’t he have made a l^argj-in with Big 
Francis? O.K. I was here in place of my brother>Only Jan knew 
that. So — so he didi^f have totlo anything. He could leave me 
to take the rap. • ^ 

.‘Cbt go, you bastard!’ I snarled. 

He dropped my arm as he might a red hot ciijder and stared 
at* me in horfor. • 

‘You’re — you’re not going to do anything foolish, are you?’ 
he said tremulo^slj^. 
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‘I know you/fl said. ‘You want to dope me — prepare me 
for them.’ 

‘You’re becoming hysterical/ he sighed. ‘Don’t yield to it.^ 
Do that and yo'l’re finished. Yov/ve got to trust me. Really 
you have. I’m your only hope. You’re mine. Only when I get 
you out of here, will I be able to join my poor mother in Paris. 
I’ve been waij/ing years for it. There were times when I was 
nearly there. Then something happened. Something always 
happened.’ f: 

I calmed down. He smiled. 

‘This drug won’t hurt you.’ 

‘How do I know?’ 

‘You can’t possibly know, can you?’ 

‘What about you taking one?’ 

‘With pleasure.’ He went to h cupboard, took a key from 
his pocket, unlocked it and took out a bo;c of capsules, shaped 
like skittles. He swallowed one. ‘What about it? 

I took one from the box and swallowed it. Then I asked if 
I could have just one more look out of the window. I was 
irrational. I know that now. But it was very real to me then — 
this feeling I had that after this the world out there would 
never look quite the same again, ^ 

‘Just one look,’ I said. 

I walked to the bars and there thej^ were — green grass, the 
trees, the brown soil, the birds, the sun and the sky. My 
world. I looked round at Jan. ‘And your world,’ I said. ‘Will 
it — will it ever be the same again?’ * 

‘It’s just your nerves,’ he cooed ‘You’re gettftig the reaction. 
Your nervous system can stand just^so much. Then it breaks 
down. You don’t want that to happen. You'll need all your 
nervous energy f 5r tomorrow. It’s a big day for you. Get over 
tomorrow and half the battle is .^oii. So he a good fellow and 
go to bed. If there’s anything you want I’ll get it for you.’ 

‘It was the same when we were cAildren,’ I smd. ‘We had 9 ur 
own world. Then nature did something to us. Our voices 
broke. We grew beards. We had strange feelings. And that— 
that world of childhood was no more.’ 

It was so unlike me to Italk like this. Ev^n in my state, I 
realised it — I seemed to be two people — or it diay have been 
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that what I had gone through had chadgdd i]|e, but something 
of •that old stick-in-the-mud remained. 

‘ The drug had a rapid action. I was already feeling relaxed. 
That horrible tension which resulted from v^at Jan hsid told 
me about Klaus, had gone. I got into bed — into Rick’s bed. 
Fancy, I thought, the old so-and-sp was here less than an hour 
ago — his face on this same pillow, his feet in thejse sheets — 
lying here, looking at the same things as I am and now — now 
he’s m Big Francis’ place, wh^e poor Rumbold is losing his 
cash at poker and tonight— tonight he’ll embark on that walk 
in the dark. . . . ' 

‘There’s one thing I must have clear,’ I said. 

‘Yes.’ Jan came to the bed. 

‘As soon as my brother is across the border, you’ll get me 
out of here.’ t 

‘Yes. But why are you so ’ 

‘Why!’ I cut in. ‘Out there it’s me against anybody. I’ve got 
a chance. I’m not shackled. But in here I am. I haven’t a hope 
in hell. Understand?’ 

That day was endless — the longest I’d ever lived. You can 
see how it was. It wouldn’t have been so bad had I seen Klaus 
— seeci him and got it over with. I’d have had no time to think, 
no time to brood. I’d have got it. And that would have been 
that. Minutes dragged like hours. It seemed an eternity before 
a clock somewhere out there struck the hour. 

Jan came to me. 

‘ I’m giving’ you something to put you to sleep,’ he whispered. 
‘I’m going off duty. A new man comes on. I’ll see you at two 
tomorrow. You’ll have 'seen Klaus by then. . . . Will you 
promise me something?’ ^ 

‘What?’ I stared at him. \ 

‘Don’t lose your head. Try to remember when you see him 
that you’re only here for forty-eight hours — ^you’ll be out of 
hefe at two in^tne afternorn, day after to-morrow.’ 

He held out his hand. There were two pink tablets in the 
palm. 

’ ‘Take these.’ He gave me a. glass of water. ‘And don’t forget. 
Whatever you do, don’t lose youi head.’ 

I swallowed^the tablets. 
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‘I’ll do my bc^ iS|pt^to and thanks — thanks a million.’ 

I closed my eyes. He was moving almost noiselessly about 
the room. That was the last I remember until I woke up anc^ 
found myself face to face with Ki^us. 


16 

It was lilce waking up in a nightmare woTld. I remember how 
scared I was when I first saw him — saw that rat face, the 
eyes like black buttons behind the thick ridged lenses, the twin 
vertical li»»s above that long pointed nose, the fidgety muscles 
of the lean black-bearded jaws and the chin which was con- 
spicuous for its absence. The other faces *were dimmed by this 
monster’s. . . . 

I blinked a couple of times in an effort to convince myself 
I was awake. Suddenly he yelled, ‘Sit up, thief!’ 

Thief! I was still befuddled by sleep. 

‘I said— up!’ The double back-hander across my njputh, 
cut the membrane inside the lips. The salty taste of blood 
incensed me. I sprang up. Two musclemen seized my arms 
and held me. So you’re Klaus, I thougflt, glaring at the monster. 
The infamous Dr. Klaus. Remembering Jan’s advice, I suddenly 
relaxed. Then I noticed a snub-nosed blonde 4iuth cropped 
hair, no lipstick or powder, peering at me as, she might at a 
strange germ. Next to her stood anr^ther chinless tartar. 

‘Look,’ Klaus said, between clenched teeth, ‘we don’t waste 
time here. It^s t^o precicws. Our approach to criminals like 
you is determined by long experience.’ He had an Oxford 
accent. ‘This is the position: Efther you* tell us where you’ve 
hidden the film stolen from the ^oviet l?hi«i of your own 
volition or* we’ll create conditions whereby you’ll be happ/ to 
tell us anyway. .The advantage of the first alternative is that it 
saves us a lot of time and troiAle, And you a iet of pain.’ 
He bent down, his face quite near mine. 

‘But ’ That was as far as I got. 
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‘Don’t you dare speak until you’re' t^ld^o,’ he screamed, 
gmng me another back-hander. 

f Something came alive in me — something alien and vicious. 
Pins and needles danced oyer my scalp. Mv, muscles swelled. 
I was quicjjcly imbued with amazing ener^. Klaus’'^ hideous 
face — the rodent teeth, the loathesome eyes snapped something 
in my brain. It all happened in a Second. I must have broken 
away from the musclemen and grabbed KfiauS’ gown. I re- 
men^ber coming to and findin^myself punching his face with 
everything I had. . . . Three, maybe four, seconds passed. Then 
I got it. lUelt as if«a bomb liad exploded in my head A blinding 
flash dazzled me. Then I went out. ... 

I woke up in a cell. What an awakening! My lips were a 
million times thicker than normally. My eyes struggled to see 
through swollen flesh. The bi;mp at the back of r»y head was 
as big as a turkey-egg. Pain! Every square inch of me throbbed 
and ached almost unbearably. I could just see the feeble light 
filtering through a grating high up in the wall. I was stark 
naked and lying on a cold stone floor. 

As I tried to rise, pain stabbed me like a stiletto — ^in my back, 
chest, stomach. I blinked, confused and stupefied at the padded 
wall^that rippled and wobbled, bulged and stretched like things 
seen in distorted mirrors. 

Panting, I stared about me like some newborn thing striving 
to co-ordinate what I ^aw, to remember what happened and 
who I was. Only the pain was real. God knows how long I’d 
bden there, /-kept passing out. Time had no meaning. Nothing . 
had for what— i^oh, it must have been hours. I got to a point 
where I knew I was hurt-^-that breathing through my nose was 
difficult. It was curious. I had a feeling that 1 was fighting 
Hanslip, that he’d knocked me dowxi and th^.t 1 Jiad to get up. 

I kept trying to, getting on my knees and then passing out. 

I’d somehow mahaged to^ crawl into the light from the 
grating and wai«^ i^w stari^ at the raw and swollen knuckles 
of* my right fist, seeing the black congealed blood, the skin 
broken at the knuckles. 

' Suddenly^ I remembered hitting Klaus and clenched my 
teeth. Something was wrong with ithem ! My tongue explored 
the empty cavj^^iel belonging to those that, had been kicked out. 
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Pain in the jaw/miscles scared me. Had they broken my 
jaws? I champed a c6uple of times. Then I licked the lacerated 
membrane inside my mouth. What a beating! Fd never had^ 
anything like it. I checked my limbs for fractures. They were 
O.K. I ft)ok a dtibp breath. Apart^from general soreness, my 
ribs were apparently O.K. too. 

The sun came out and dlist motes sparkled and danced in 
the yellow heetiles* of light. • 

So Fd had the treatment! 0‘r had I? I^erhaps it was yet to 
come. What they’d given me was probably only preventative 
medicine.^ • . , 

I noticed 1 was panting like a nervou[> animal. Sweat was 
pouring from my naked body. 

What now? I remembered Jan’s warning. I realised that Fd 
killed my chances of getting out pf there. What would happen? 
They’d keep me here indefinitely. Nakedness was probably a 
phase of the treatment. Next would come the spitting, the 
jeering. Fd tell them who I was — that Fd taken my brother’s 
place. Then they’d bump me off. That was O.K. by me. There 
was nothing left to live for anyway. 

I suddenly relaxed. Hope raced away from me like a dog 
from a trap. My spirit wilted and withered. Fd had it.^. . . 
This was the end of me. It didn’t matter. Nothing did except 
pain. . . . 

O.K. 1 thought, let them come and^spit at me and see what 
I care. Let them do what the hell they hke. Let the bastards 

crucify me Apathy and supineness followed. I^rew wearj^ 

so tired that I was unaware of the cold and thejiardness of the 
floor. All I craved was oblivion. . . ^ At least that was how it 
was at first. Gradually, however, I grew aware of something 
running beneath ^the abject and demoralised me — something 
whispering incoherently and with an urgency that demanded 
attention. The hell with it, I kejft thinking. I’m tired. Want to 
go to sleep. Soon I was straining my ears‘’*le^atch what was 
being said.* At last I heard, ‘Box cleVer, boy. Box clever.’ It R^as 
Motty’s voice. Suddenly there he was staring at me through 
the ropes. The walls had vanished — ^there was just ittejdug^d 
that spotlight shining on me. 

‘It’s no good,’ I sgid, and then passed ou?. 
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When I came to they were there— t^e^ musclemen with 
rubber truncheons and a tall, lank doctor in one of those 
,long white gowns — staring at me. 

Blinking at them, I thought, this is where I get my chips. 

‘Get up,’ the doctor saicf in English. f ^ 

I tried to, but failed. He yelled something to the others. I 
was grabbed and yanked to my ‘feet. They let go of me. I 
staggered My knees wobbled. Never have^'I felt^so weak — 
never quite so wretthed. The Aoutor checked -my pulse. One 
of tlie musclemen helped me on with my dressing gown. 
Later, th^ took me to a Ifft at the end of a long corridor — a 
freight lift it looked like. 

Where were we going? I could just totter. Two musclemen 
supported me. To my surprise, they took me back to my room 
on the top floor. Here the doctor examined me^lesting my 
reflexes, my heart and breathing. Then he quizzed me. 

‘Are you giddy?’ he a,sked. 

‘Not now.’ 

He wrote something on a chart. While he was doing so Jan 
came in, looking at me in a squinty alarmed manner. He said 
something to the doctor who nodded. I was put on the bed. 
The doctor came over. 

‘Are you prepared to behave yourself?’ he asked in English. 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

He whispered something to the others. Then he faced me 
again. 

,‘Any morj? trouble and back you go to the cells.’ 

‘There won’t be,’ I said, catching Jan’s eye. 

He asked Jan if he required an extra attendant. 

‘No, sir. ni manage. He’s hardly fit to start any more 
trouble. If he does, I know what to do.’ . 

We were left alone. As soon as the others had gone Jan gave 
me a drink — somethring that made me feel on top of the world. 

‘Thanks a nj/l£on,’ I whispered hoarsely. 

•'You’ll never learn, wilf you?’ he said. 

‘The hell with me. What about Rick? Did he make it?’ 

He sat on the foot of the bed. , 

‘Why didn’t ybu play it the smart w^?’ 
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I sighed. 

‘It was Klaus ^ 

‘You know what you’ve done to him — broken his jaw and# 
nose. It’s a wonder they didn’t kill you.’ 

‘I’m glad — Fur glad I did that — so jolly glad.’ # 

It’s an ill wind that doesn’t blow some good. He won’t be 
fit to sec you for at least a week.’ 

‘So what?’ * * ^ 

‘Don’t you See? The treatment’s postponed. The question 
now is — are you fit enough to leave on schedule?* 

‘How ^ong have I got?’ 

‘Until tomorrow afternoon.’ 

‘I’ll be O.K. by then.’ 

‘How do you feel?’ 

‘Terribrc.^ 

‘You took one hell of a beating I’m told. They said ’ 

‘I don’t want to know.’ 

‘You were crazy.’ 

‘What else could I do? He hit me twice. I’d done nothing.’ 

‘Thank your lucky stars you’re not staying. I hate to think 
what Klaus has in store for you.’ 

He helped me to lie down. 

‘I’m due to go underground at 2.30 tomorrow,’ he said. 
‘If you’re not well enough ’ 

‘Don’t worry. I shall be,’ I cut in. 

I fell to thinking of Big Francis - how he’d had such an 
apparent admiration for me. I knew why now. Ke must haw 
known the drill — what a bloke like me would get. 

‘About tomorrow?’ I said. ‘What’« the drill?’ 

‘It’s going to be tougher than we thought,’ Jan said. ‘You’ll 
have to do s^me^ighting.* That’s what scares me. You’re not 
fit for that.’ 

‘I’ll decide whether or not I am. What’5 the drill?’ 

He thought about it. ^ ^ ^ 

‘At 1.30 tomorrow. I’ll take you lo the bathroom,’ he said. 
‘At 1.40 the door will be unlocked. You then nip across to the 
linen room and hide behind the* door. Directly ah&ad*t^?^ou 
you’ll see the laundry baske< you came in. It ^ill be overflowing 
with dirty linen. You’re supposed to be in it. few minutes 
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later a guard— a fellow your size — will foi^e in. He’ll think 
yo\i’re hiding in the basket. When he gets to it, you overwhelm 
^him. I’ll give you cord to tie him up with. Before you do this, 
you strip off his uniform. SThen you’ll gag ajnd tie him. After 
this you put on the uniform. It should fit. ^ The fellow you’ll 
tackle is about your size. I told hj^s boss I’d like him on duty 
in the wing— just in case. He knows what yoij.did to. Klaus ’ 

‘I do all this and^then what"'' 

‘You get out of here. Leaving the linen room, you’ll turn 
left. At the end of the passage running at right angles to the 
corridor, you’ll se!b the lift. When you get in it, you press the 
basement button.’ * 

‘I get out by myself?’ I said in surprise. 

‘Yes.’ He took a paper from his pocket. ‘This is a rough 
sketch of the way out.’ 

^‘Then what?’ 

‘Halfway down the hill, you’ll find a grey getaway car. 
You’ll have an hour before the scream goes up.’ 

‘What do you do?’ 

‘I told you — I go underground.’ 

‘Can’t I go with you?’ 

‘iv's not possible. Your only hope is by travelling at night, 
ni give you a map and compass. It should only take you two 
nights at the most to rcLach the other side.’ 

I thought over what he’d told me. It was nothing like what 
I’d visualised. 

‘ ‘Why can\ you get me out the same way as you got me in 
here?’ I asked.* 

‘It can’t be done that' way. Guards have orders to search 
anything going in or out.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘That’s the new drill. It started today.’ 

‘A bit of a cc^cidence — ’ 

^‘It’s not thatf' Klaus tigj^tened up on security. Maybe stool 
pigeons have been talking to him.’ 

I studied the map he gave me. 

* TIi!/w To I get past the gtard at the main gate?’ I said. 

‘That’s up to jou.’ • 

‘Isn’t ther^another way out— a back way?’ 
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‘Sure. But it’s inoife dicey still. The man at the gate sits in an 
office. \x should be s^ple to sneak up and hurry through v^ih. 
your fi^e turned the other way. If you’re quick, he won’t see 
who you are. Being in uniform, he’ll probably think you’re^ 
a colleague.’ | * 

I didn’t Uke it.’ It stank to High Heaven. 

‘Tell me the truth,’ I said. ‘Why are you leaving me to my 


own resou9cei»?’ • 


‘Because Big Francis has packed up ^nd gone to Paris,’ 
Jan said. ‘He’s been tipped off that if anybody escapes trom 
here, he can’t expect protection. There’s a qew chief of police 
in Slany-^a Moscow-trained hoodlum — vjio’s unbribable.’ 

‘I see. . . . What it amounts to is that you’ll be leaving before 
me.’ 


‘I’ve g^t ^to. I’ll be number one suspect. I’m taking no 
chances.’ He looked sheepish. ‘You can’t blame me for linking 
of myself first.’ ^ 

‘That’s fair enough. But it’s not like Lamond said it would 
be. But never mind. I’ll get out. Tell me, do the guards carry 
guns?’ 

‘Yes.’ 


‘How do you know I’ll have an hour’s lead on them'J^ 
‘The doctor’s won’t know you’ve gone till they visit your 
room. That will be about an hour after you’ve left.’ 

‘Where you going?’ 

‘I’ve made my own plans.’ 

‘What about those barns ./e stayed at on tl^e way here? 
Can’t I shack up in them?’ 

‘I know nothing about them. They’re in Big Francis’ set-up. 
I only work for him. He’s told me nothing about his set-up.’ 

‘But isn’t there^some plfice I can hide — till the scream has 
died down?’ • 


‘There’s not enough money that would tempt anybody to 
hide you. Big Francis obviously had to tip C's^jis comacts that 
he was^ leading. They’d guess why.%Thcy’d know the ballc«)n 
was about to go up. . . . Sorry and all that.’ 
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Well, there it was. That was the' set-up. Jan kept his word. 
He produced the cord, map and compass, Uhidi I' put in my 
dressmg gown pockels. Then he escorted me to-the bathroom. 
I was still in pain — still aching all over. But much of my 
strength Ijad returned. ' 

‘You’re sure you’/e strong enough to tackle this |uard?’ 

‘You wait and see.’ 

He looked at his watch. 

‘Wait ten minutes and then nip over to the lingi loom. I’ll 
pop along and see the other nurse on duty— send him down- 
stairs for somethingi When he’s gone I’ll unlock the door. 
Then I’ll go to the check point and tell the guard I believe 
you’re hiding in the linen closet. 1 may even come back with him.’ 

‘Before you go. Which road leads west?’ 

‘The left fork at the bottom of the hill,’ he said. ‘But don’t 
on it too long. It could be a death-trap.’ 

‘I wish you all the best,’ I said, shaking his hand. 

‘Same to you. l,et’s hope we meet in happier circumstances.’ 

He left. I waited ten fninutes and then nipped across to the 
linen room. Standing by the door, I saw that Jan could easily 
h^ve double-frossed me; tlrat this could be a trap to cover his 
own escape. If not this, it could be a ruse to get me moved 
elsewhere. Having done, this, Jan could quit his job in the 
ordinary way and go to Paris at his leisure. 

Suddenly the whole thing seemedtto be fu^l of snags. Would 
a guard tackle me alone? It seemed inconceivable that he would. 
The only reason he might would be because his colleagues were 
at lunch. These^speculations started me sweating. Was it wise 
toVisk being killed? Wouldn’t it be better to wait ia the hope 
that a better chapee of escape popped up later on? 

Then T-b eard them outside^-the clamping feet, the whispers. 

‘In there in the basket.’ It'was Jan. 

The door tras kicked open. The man hesitated. Then moved 
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in warily — in hand, head swivelling. I didn’t hesitated It 
was mow or neveif I’d never felt so strong! Leaping liic a 
gazelle, I landed on bis back, my right arm round his throq/. 
Reeling back, he tried to shake jne off, but I was too strong 
for hini. I squeezed his throat for less than a second, then down 
he went. 

I worked fast — undressing him wasn’t easy. As I yanked off 
his tunic he came to and I had to sock him on the back of the 
neck. He went out. I left him lying in hfs underwear ancj shirt. 
After tying him up, I gagged him. Then I slipped into his 
things. The tunic was tight across the. shoulders, but the 
breeches and boots fitted me to a T. I lacimd the knee-boots and 
then tried on the cap. It was a size too big. But that didn’t 
matter. It was all the better for it. I could pull the peak over 
my swollen eyes. ... • 

So far so good. There was nobody in the long^ corridor 
outside. Only the yellow splashes of kght that streamed through 
the windows and those dead-pan white doors. Jan had been 
correct. The lift was halfway along a narrow corridor. . . . 

Seeing somebody, I suddenly stopped. It was a sister wheeling 
a patient to the lift. What should I do? It was no good turning 
back now. But what if she saw my black eyes and swollen: n'ps ! 
I had to chance it. Pressing on, I walked with ray head bowed, 
my hand on the gun which was -loose in my tunic pocket. 
The sister had already wheeled the^patient in the lift when I 
got there. I only saw his '•''hite face. Luckily, she was staring 
at him when I came in. I stood facing the indicator, my hack 
to the sister. 

‘Floor?’ I said in German. 

‘First,’ she replied in the same language. 

I waited ^nxi'Susly fof her to say something more. The lift 
descended. She didn’t speak aeain. The lift stopped. The gates 
crashed open. As she passed me, she tiirned round to look at 
me but I was too quick for her. Before sH^^ould see my face, 
I tuBiied*away. When the gates dosed, I stared at my pBflfed 
eyes, the black half-moons oe^^^a+h them, 4he swollen nose and 
the swollen lips. What a sighW I stabbed the last on 

the indicator. The lift shuddered and then began to whine. 
The gates opened on to a long stone-floored corridor. Glancing 
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at Man’s plan I started to sprint. When Lwas halfway fo the 
doir at the far end, a little man in a chel’s outfit left ji huge 
^tchen, his head bowed, a cigarette slanting across his long 
white chin. , 

I slowed ^own, walking with bowed head/ 1 was happy to 
see him turn left and enter another corridor. 

Wanton yellow light of the afterndbn played with the shadows 
of nodding flowers in the beds surrounding Bie *la><'n outside. 

Re^iching the four 'steps leading up to a red -path, I saw a 
mist of fine water from the half dozen whirhng sprays on the 
spacious lawn. Sucking in air and cursing my trembling 
limbs, I took a qui<»k look at Jan’s sketch. I stared ahead. 
This is it, I thought, hurrying along the path in front of me. 
At the end of this T turned right and there directly ahead were 
the main gates — red wired gates, with an office on the left. 

As I i^^ched the path two nurses left the building beyond 
it — ^walking quickly towards me, arms folded and eyes down- 
cast. They didn’t see me. 

Just before I reached the gates, I saw two patients wheeling 
themselves out of a ward on the second floor of a building 
and on to a verandah. A nurse was following them. As they 
stuffed, she bent down, said something to one of them, then 
they all stared at me. This is where you start running, boy, 
I thought. Then they started! What a noise! It was as if hell 
itself had broken loose. iTiere were what — at least six sirens 
and that hooter which went off in a series of jerky blasts. 

J reached th^ gate and there he stood — this fat man with a 
,blue moon face, and popping blue eyes. Standing in the office 
doorway at the main gate^ he scowled at the grin I gave him. 
It was an impudent, stupid grin. But it was the only thing I 
could think of doing at the time. It vras his fkce— the look on 
it — the look of outraged incredulity. I drew near him, saw him 
clench his fat hands, square hiS jaws. That’s all the poor devil 
had time to do. H^didn’t know what hit him. Never even saw 
it cbming. I’d never socket anybody quite so swiftly or so 
accurately. He just fell back against a table and then slid down 
to the floor. I yanked the telephone flex from its socket. The 
sirens were still wailing. All the verMidahs were now crowded 
with doctors, nurses, patients. What did I care? I was outside 
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that tfcrture-^hamber and halfway down the hill was the tfar 
Jan hal told me aipnt ( 

I ran to it. Nothing could stop me now. Of that much I 
was sure. Turning the ignition key, I wondered how the geafS 
worked.»It was a j^niversal change. After a sh^ky st^t, I stepped 
on the gas. . . . The relief of being out of that torture-chamber 
was infinite. It gave me ddusions of grandeur. What I didn’t 
realise was*th^t there was now no hour’s grace — that the first 
stage of the dreaded Q-plan was ahead/ in operation. As my 
foot left the clutch the car shot forward down the hill. What a 
beauty she was ! It was as easy to Acer as a ^.olls. 1’^ forgotten 
all about those wailing sirens now. Nothing mattered — nothing 
at all. . . . 

Reg-ching the village, I was surprised to see how beautiful it was, 
the quaiftt cottages, the lovely flower gardens. The only person 
I saw was an old lady in black weeding her garden, apparently 
undisturbed by the sirens still wailing, up. there at the hospital. 

After swinging the car into the left fork, I saw a dead straight 
road ahead. It wasn’t until I’d gone nearly a dozen kilometres 
that I suddenly realised I was on the wrong side of the road — 
driving on the left instead of the right. 

I’d passed nothing so far. The road was still straight., 
empty. I didn’t like the look of it. It seemed as if somebody had 
warned off all the other traffic. Suddenly I decided to get the 
hell off that road. Turning into a lanft, I glanced at the instru- 
ment board and I wondered about oil and gas. How much was 
there? Then glancing in m^ driving mirror, Ijsaw a motor- 
cyclist creeping up on me. ^ 

This won’t do, I thought, pressing the gas pedal flush with^ 
the floor. The car shimmied; the engine hummed like a power 
station. Chummy^on the motor-bike fell rapidly away from me. 
Very soon we parted company for good. I started whistling, 
‘Let’s all sing like the birdies siRg.’ I thoiight of Rick. How he 
was living with Rumbold. He’d now be sh.inked up in one of 
those;, bafns. Had Runbold told|him about the cops He’d 
killed? Had he discussed me with Rick? It^was most unlikely. 
Big Francis had obviously briefed him what to say and what 
not to say. It stood to reason. If Rick knew^I’d taken his place 
he’d never leave tljis side of the Curtain without me. 
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18 

I FELT better on this road — safer and? less tense than before. The 
countryside was at its best. It wasn’t unlike Sussex in places — 
rolling country and vefry green. Some of the fields- were crowded 
with cattle which grazed blissfully in the sun, oblivious to such 
things as p-plans,, H-bombs, bacteriological warfare and all 
the other diabolical (Jpvices which in the last decade hid turned 
the once sane world into a madhouse. 

I’d been driving hard for about an hour. It was now time I 
dumped the car. Very soon tlje air would be full, of* buzzing 
helicopt^^, the roads blocked with police cars. Hunters witn 
dogs would be working tl^e fields and the woods. Oh, yes, I had 
no illusions. This little flip in the car, undisturbed and as cosy 
as it could be, hadn’t blinded me to all the dangers that should 
now be prodding the highways and by-ways like sensitive fingers. 

But for all my awareness, I was by no means downhearted. 
iiT^d, a new optimism had flowered — one that gave me 
confidence that, come what may, I should finally get through 
safely to the West. Looking about me, I saw lots of acres— 
plenty of space for a fellbw to move around in. 

Driving through the mottled shadows of the lanes which 
w^nt to God,knows where, I looked around for a place in 
wWch to dump the car. 

It was dynamite now. Somebody was bound to have seen me 
in it — that motor-cyclist I’d seen soon after I’d left the village, 
for example. . s 

Nobody could have asked for a better marked man than I 
was. Apart from my^swollen Wack eyes, my thick bruised hps, 
there was my uniform and cropped hair. I’d be standing out a 
milb even to the most witless person. " „ 

I followed a n^row lane winding through the hills and 
wondered where i was goiqg. My compass said I’d been 
travelling south-west for over hn hqpr. There’d been no roads 
leading directly wst— at least I hadn’t spen any. 
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M^st of the iimfi I was looking for helicopters and r/ad 
block^L Why hadnpt I seen any? Was this Q-plan as hot as 
they’d' made out? Perhaps I’d been- over-rating its efficiencjj? 

Reaching a small hamlet at the bottom of a hill, I saw a 
signpost pointiij^ directly west. To Womback,’ ft said. The 
place wasn’t on the map. What did that matter? It went west. 
So off I buzfed. Cow-droppings in the narrow lane or track 
suggested* it hadn’t seen a car. I dr^ve carefulfy through 
hedgeless fields, passing numerous poplars infested* with 
hundreds of cawing crows. It waj way beyond these — when I 
was in the remote country that I heard the first helicopter. I 
was still following the track and hugging a tall hawthorn 
hedge when I saw it hovering over a wood like some fabulous 
spider jailing to pounce on its prey. My heart started to work 
overtime. The insides of my hands were weeping copiously. 
My mouth had gone as dry as the cracked soil in ths Toad. So 
far so good, I thought. They havenH sden me. I descended a 
hill. Here the track got tougher. Old ruts scarred the path 
and huge brown stones blistered it so badly I was forced to 
slow down to a crawl. The car wobbled. It wasn’t liking this 
ride any more than I. . . . 

Suddenly I saw it — the first house I’d seen for over an hour, 
a dirty grey stone farmhouse. It squatted in a hollow under a 
hill its outhouses looking very black jn the sun. I took my foot 
off the gas and looked back over my shoulder. The helicopter 
was out of sight. But soi ^dhing else worried me. Did this 
crude track end at the farm? If it did, then I’^ have to ditch 
the car. But I thought, it must go to the placemen the signposts 
I left the hawthjorn hedges behiiid and followed the track 
through a field, '^ay over to the left near a broken fence, I saw 
a farmer wjiceling a bicycle with one hand and wielding a 
stick with the other. He and his dog were driving a herd of 
black and white cattle towarefs the farfhhouse. I sailed past 
them. As I did so, the man shielded his eyeVlrom the sun^and 
stared at*me. ^ 

Standing on the other side of a stone |wall at the farm a 
stout woman watched me approach with all the interest of a 
scientist. • • 

‘Where does this road lead to?’ I asked her in German. 
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\JVomback,’ she said. 

‘Are there any main roads there?’ 

, She nodded. 

‘Going west?’ 

She frowfced and pouted. 

‘I don’t know where they go to. You get to Aague from there. 
That I know.’ ** ^ ^ 

I thanked her and^ as I dro\^"! on I wondered 'how she’d 
reacted to my bruised face. Would she tell her inan about me 
when he returned? What wa^ the use of worrying? This was all 
very well. She’d say nothing. . . . O.K. The man I’d ;seen with 
the cows would say^nothing. . . . 

‘But there’s always the radio,’ I muttered. 

I slowed down and thought of Rumbold — the way he’d 
dumped that jeep. He’d know the right things to do, I thought. 
Me? I’iW'.ad no experience, except that walk in the dark to 
this side of the Curtain. ’But you soon learn. Be up against it 
for any length of time and you can always pull something 
unexpected out of the bag. I knew I was due to resume my 
journey on shank’s pony. It wasn’t a pleasant thought. I was 
very much in love with this car. I hated parting with it. Without 
TtTN be exposed to view — so conspicuous in my uniform. But 
I couldn’t chance riding much farther. A description of it must 
have been broadcast by ^ow. 

Pulling up at a gate on the right, I jumped out of the car and 
stared at a field which sloped to a tangle of bushes — blackberry 
OP hawthorn, \ think they were. It’s just the job, I thought. 
What a God forsaken place! I drove into the field and down to 
the bushes. What a lucky »boy, I said, as I entered a tunnel of 
foliage. It was a tight squeeze. Nobody could see us in here. 
It couldn’t have been better. Once I' was temptecj to burn the 
car. But what was the point? It would probably take days 
before they found it*knd with luck I’d be on the other side by 

taking cigarettes, ^matches and a wallet contuining 
money and snaps a buxom blonde woman with frizzy yellow 
hair from the tunic, I stripped pff. It was senseless to keep it on. 
I’d have to go aheid in the pyjama jacket and hope for the best. 
You never knj;w what your luck was going to be. It was this 
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thou^it that, kept me going. Who knows, I thought, I might 
chanct upon a civvy jacket just my size. ^ 

SucH was my opimism. I emerged from the bushes and 
looked around for a place to sit down. It was still warm. BiA 
what would it be Jike when the sun went dowij? I chpse a grassy 
spot bdiween soiAe lofty bushes. A few minutes passed. Then 
a buzz in the sky had me looking up again. But I needn’t have 
bothered, k vOks 3nly a passenger plane. I lay down for a while, 
closing my eyes and feeling the sun warm on my face. Then I 
got to thinking about the gun— how I hadn’t seriously thought 
of using it. 1 sat up and pulled h gut of .the holster on the 
belt I’d Buckled round my waist. 

It was easy to work. I loaded and unloaded it three or four 
times,^ Then I realised just how lucky I had been. For example, 
where \^oul4 I have been without a compass? It was all right 
during the day. I knew the sun rose in the east and si^t in the 
west. But since the moon was late risjng.and I had no idea of 
star geography, I’d have been hopelessly lost at night. 

It was funny how possessed I was with these things — how 
indifferent to such vital factors as food, drink and a place to 
sleep. It wasn’t until later — much later that I began to con- 
template them. 

It was while watching bees working the blackberry blossom 
that I likened myself to these tenacious and industrious insects. 
Like them nothing would daunt me. •If it was the last thing I 
did. I’d prove to myself that this Q-plan could be beaten. 

The sun was already sint ’.ng and night hadjpegun its slow 
march up the sky. It wouldn’t be long now before I could start 
moving. Sometimes when 1 heard a distant car buzz past, 
wondered what ol^dotty and Jo were doing back home; just 
how far old Rick: and Riimbold were from that farm on the 
other side of* the Curtain. Suddenly it was dusk. 

I felt so safe in the dark, so remote from the lunatics who 
hunted me. Indeed, I might have been siting in a field at 
Flacl^elk Heath, waiting for Rich^before returning to Utlfcle 
Henry’s farm. 

I didn’t feel like moving. To pass away me time, I recapit- 
ulated all I’d experienced ^ince I’d got tha| cable from Nina. 
What an incredible journey it had been! It was like being 
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suddenly catapulted into a strange new world, which/ had 
difierent values, a faster tempo, a geometry all of its own. 
My adventures were reminiscent of Alice’sMn Wonderl/nd. It 
s&med to me that there must be hundreds of different worlds 
on this planet — th^ peasant’s' world. The world of the big-time 
gamblers. The underworld of crooks. The c/jak andXlagger 
world in which characters like Rumbold and Big Francis lived. 
The world#of narrow confines belonging to ah* citwc and that 
of fanatics fighting in* jungles. . . . 


19 

It was gtill dark when I woke up — dark and chilly. For a 
second or so I couldn’/ mjke out where I was. I’d fallen asleep 
on the grass beneath a bush. As I stood up and my hand 
wandered automatically over my cropped head, a chill ran down 
my spine. Where was my crow^ning glory? My tummy was 
rumbling. Suddenly, it all returned — all the terror, the hunted 
TXperience in the night. By now the whole country would have 
been told about me and from now on I should have to move 
only under cover of night and as warily as one lost in a land 
abounding with quicksaiWs. 

Leaving the bushes, I climbed to the high ground wondering 
what time it w^s. It was too early for the moon. Down there 
in the valley lights of a farmhouse gleamed invitingly. 

I felt lost without Rumbold and loo tired to wulk tonight. 
Perhaps it would be as welf if 1 laid low for'^gt few days. By that 
time the scream would have died down. 

Dropping the automatic in my hip pocket, I set off through 
the bushes to a fenca which sciparated them from the field on 
the other side of which was the farmhouse. This stood back from 
the^lane I’d been following^ocfore J dumped the car.‘ 

What could I do at the farm? Steal eggs and appease my 
hunger? That was m idea. Thejogical thing to do however, was 
first to eat, then ^et a jacket -and jap from somewhere and 
afterwards press on to the west. 
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Th*5 faint jnutter of a radio at the farm reminded me a^n 
that I was immersed in a sea of trouble. How many descriptions 
of me 3|ad they broadcast so far? I wondered. Dozens probably. 
Nearing a bam, I stopped and listened to somebody talking fa 
Czech-rsomebody all beefed up about sometjiing. Jileaching the 
door, fcjyas hap^y to find it unlocked. A piece of rope kept it 
from blowing open. Inside, I found a pen of thick straw. Just 
the job, I.thouglit, lying dov/n. 

A crowing cock awakened me. Sitting up, I shiyered. jposh, 
was it cold! Dawmhad just broken. What should I do? If I 
stayed here a search party might ftn(J me. If I move^ on, I was 
bound tcT attract attention. So there I sat^eeling for about the 
first time in my life between the devil and the deep blue- sea, 

I4^ad to do something. The longer I stayed on this side of the 
Iron (iiTi tain, the more the chances of being recaptured increased. 
It was better to take risks — to push on at every opportunity. 

Peeping through a hole later, 1 saw, a girl dressed in a jersey, 
breeches and wellingtons, leaving a shed on the far side of the 
yard. She looked about eighteen — short, blonde, with dishevelled 
hair and no make-up. Passing a car — a pre-war Ford it looked 
like — she picked up a bucket and then disappeared in the house. 

A few minutes later two sturdy peasants left the house witiT 
buckets, crossed the yard and entered a long black milking shed 
on a mound beyond the manure heap in which some white 
leghorns were scratching. When they^disappeared, I looked for 
telephone wires. The idea of somebody ’phoning the cops and 
telling them where I was scLi.ed me. The only ^ires I saw wgre 
those belonging to a radio aerial on the farmjjiouse. So in 
event of my being seen I had a chjyice of getting away before 
anybody could rai^ the alarm, for what I remembered of what 
I’d seen yesterda^ the aearest house to here was the farm 
where I’d sjfoken to the woman. 

When the girl joined the meif in the milking shed. I decided 
to take a chance. The only person in the house would 
probjbly*be the house frau. With a bit of luck, I thou|ht, 
I might talk her into selling me food and a jacket, which I 
could pay for with the currency^ I found ini the guard’s wallet. 

Nipping out of the barq, I ran across to|i side window and 
peeped into what was apparently the living room. While I was 
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doing this somebody cleared his throat of phlegm. I stood there 
petrmed for nearly a minute before he spoke. Turning I saw an 
old man, stunted, deep-chested, with a wilct white bear^ pink 
fafce and twinkling^ blue eyes. 

I asked hifn if hje spoke derman. 

‘Ja,’ he replied, frowning suspiciously. 

‘Could you sell me some food>’ I asked, suddenly re- 
memberingrmy cropped hair, battered face add flyjama top. I 
thought by the way he suddenly smiled, he was going to say yes. 
Instead, he whistled to the family in the shed. As he did so, 
my hand flew instinctively ^to the gun. Turning, I saw the girl 
framed in the shed (Joorway — standing there taut and mani- 
festly belligerent. What now? The old man shouted something 
in his native tongue, gesticulating wildly as he did so. 

‘Who are you?’ she called iq English. ^ 

‘I’ve lost my way,’ I explained. ‘My car broke down.t Could 
I buy foo(f and drink?’ 

Glancing over her shoulder apparently at the men in the 
shed, she moved towards me, slowly, her head slightly bowed, 
her eyes fierce and shifty. 

‘Where do you want to go to?’ she said, just before she 
feached me. 

‘Prague.’ 

‘You’re English, yes?’ 

1 hesitated. 

‘You are, aren’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, flipping the gun from the hip to the right pocket. 

‘Hague’s fifty kilometres from here,’ she said. 

"^^The men left ^he shed, carrying pitch-forks and looking as 
if they expected a rough fiousc. \ 

‘They’re not going to get tough, are they?M said to the girl. 
The old man had moved to the other side of her. I backed to the 
wall. , r 

‘He’s the Englishman,’ she called to the men. 

‘Him they describe on th^ radio?’ said the taller of the two 
in German. 

‘That’s right,’ I sfid, pulling out the automatic and pointing 
it at him. ‘I’m the ^loke all ri^t as ^you can see from my face 
and my head.’ 
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They looked at each other, pale, terror-stricken. 

Tut your handsj behind your heads,’ I added in German. 
‘And don’t try anything funny. Do that ana you’ll get it.’ 

Up went, their hands. t 

‘You*re being Toolish,’ the girl said. 

‘Tha^%your opinion. But nobody gets hurt unless they try 
something. All J^want is food, a jacket, a hat. Tell you what. 
Let’s go ftiside. I’ll open the door.’ ^ * 

I did that. The mrl went first. Passing me, the qien swivelled 
their heads as if W get a better look at me. 

‘We’re^ milking the cows,’ the girl said, as we wont into the 
long, low-ceilinged kitchen. 

Tt won’t take long,’ 1 said. 

jnCKtfhen a woman as round as a top came out of the scullery, 
wiping her red hands on her a^ron. 

‘What goes on?’ she bellowed in German, staging at the 
others. • * 

The girl told her who I was and what I wanted. The woman 
squinted at me. 

‘I’m not a bad man,’ I said. ‘Do as I say and everybody’s 
going to be O.K. . . . Will you please get me some food?’ She^ 
looked at the old man who nodded vigorously. One of the other 
men said something in Czech, I guess it was. She smiled 
wistfully, nodded and then returned to the scullery. A few 
minutes later she came out with a half leg of pork and a white 
towel. She laid the meat ir. H and tied the ends. 

‘A little bread,’ I said. > 

‘Ja, ja,’ she said, returning to the scullery. 

‘Now all I want a hat and jacket,’ I said to the others. 

‘I’ll get them,’ Jtie girl said. 

‘No. You^stay where are,’ I said. ‘Pop can get them for 
me.’ I looked at the old man. ‘You understand?’ 

He nodded sombrely. When ne left us the old lady gave me 
a glass of milk. She seemed less scared than the others. I IjJ^ed 
her firanic and friendly grey eyes, htr bold stare. 

‘It’s nice of you,’ I said, when she put the|bundle on the table 
beside me. • 1 

‘We’ve got the milking K) do,’ grumbled Sie taller of the two 
younger men. 
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‘I’ll be awav from here in a few minutes,’ I said. 

The old man returned with the jacket an^ a cap with a shiny 
Ijeak. The jacket was a tight fit but it had to suffice. I ‘'got the 
old man to help me on withdt, while I covered the others with 
the gun. Tffi cap yas O.K. I told them all to ro to th^ilking 
shed and reassured them again that providea they ditm’t start 
something nobody would get hurt.*^ u T 

The girlVent first. As they trooped across the yard, I decided 
to steal theC|Ford we passed and get as fi^r away as possible 
before they raised the alarip. 

‘The car works, doesn’t it?’ I whispered in Gerrru^n to the 
dimmest-looking of^the two young men. 

‘Ja, ja,’ he said. 

The cows were all ready for milking, chained in res- 
pective stalls with the suction gadgets of the electrical milking 
equipment attached to their teats. 

The men put their hands down and by their apparent docility 
none of them had any intention of tackling me. I surveyed the 
shed. There were only two small dusty windows, hardly big 
enough for the smallest to get through. 

‘The door locks from the outside,’ the girl said. 

‘Thanks.’ 

‘You’d better hurry. This is a collective farm. The other 
partners are due any minute.’ 

‘Where did you learn to speak such good English?’ 

‘I shouldn’t bother about that if I were you. The padlock 
locks automatrcally. All you do is to close it.’ 

‘Just one thing — the ignition key to the Ford?’ 

She spoke to the smaller of the two young men and he felt 
in his pocket. Then gave me the key. ^ 

‘Petrol and oil O.K?’ I asked the girl. 

She spoke to the same man, who nodded. 

‘How much?’ ' ' 

JJhe tank’s full,’ he said. 

I looked at them each if turn. They were all smiling iu that 
dumb embarrassed manner of people whose routine has 
suddenly been umet by a situation with which they cannot 
cope — a sort of oafish nervousness which would seem more 
natural behind the bars of a zoo cage than jn human company. 
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‘I’m sorry j to have to do this,’ I said, speaking to them in 
German. ‘It is my life that is in danger.* I 

They^all nodded As if they understood and ^mpathised with 
me. I figured they were Sudeten .Germans ^ora^ Hitler haS 
tried to«immortalise in 1938. ^ 

‘GoSSnJjye ancf thanks a lot,’ I said. 

They n^ljgd ^nd smileH. 

I backecfcout, feeling a bit of a fool with that gun ii! my hand. 
After I’d locked the door, I suddenly remembered ^at I needed 
a knife. \ 

1 ran to the kitchen and took ^harp pointed one with a 
wooden Handle from a drawer in the ki! 4 :hen table. 

The car — a V-8 in excellent condition — was easy to start. 
TurpJijg round, I drove through the front gateway, turned left 
and folIowecLthe track along which I’d travelled the day before. 
This was in very bad condition. Just here it wound jits way up 
a long hill to the south west. . • 

How far had I driven? It must have been about five hundred 
yards when the men appeared. I’d just reached the brow of the 
hill when I saw them ambling down the track. There were 
three of them — three peasants. Seeing me, they stopped in the 
track and I thought, they probably recognise this jalopy. But 
I’m not wasting time with them. They must have realised this 
too, for when I stepped on the gas^ they got off the track, 
moving thickly like carthorses that had been suddenly hit. 
The car roared and quickly developed a wobble. Thinking one 
of the wheels was loose, I t^^ok my foot off th^gas-pedal. The 
car slowed down. Over my shoulder I saw the peasants starin|t 
at me. One of them-yft raw-boned re^-head with a face splashed 
with freckles, shoo^. his huge fist at me and yelled, ‘Swinehund,’ 
or something like that. • 

I didn’t like it. I was unlucky meeting these hayseeds. Now 
what? I had to face facts. This iS when thc*fiin begins, brother, 
I thought. Not a million years from now, you’ll he ar the call 
of tjje IfUnters. Those old helicc|)ters will start abuzzmg. 
Oddly enough^ I was no longer scared. That’s what freedom 
does to you, imbues you with terpfic optimii||n. It was just what 
the doctor had ordered for my morale. 

The jalopy roared on, churning up the dust. The track 
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abounded with ruts and holes obscured by bouqijets of grass. 
When hitting these Td leave the seat and nearly be thrown out. 
The track ende^^in a lane about five mil^s from the Jarm — 
a'lane going direa west. Wljat luck! My spirits rose. But not 
for long. A: the pottom of the hill the engine conked out 
opposite a pond rii which two white ducks Mvere s]jji?^riming. 
A village was less than a hundred yards aw^y. ^ 

A woman, wearing a sun-bonnet and wheeling a barrow, 
camcfe towar^Js me. She was the last person I wanted to see. 
Jumping down I went to the back of the o lr, and waited until 
she drew level, then I slid uhder the chassis and lay there till 
she’d gone past. ^ 

There was no time to check up on the car. Those young men 
Fd passed had probably already sounded the alarm. My-'best 
plan was to beat it west as fa&t as my legs would carry me. 

Grabbing my food, I looked either way to see if anybody 
had spotted me. Then I ran up a bank, ducked under a wire 
fence, and walked back up the hill, keeping close to the hedge. 
On the right, a man driving a tractor, suddenly stopped and 
shaded his eyes with his hands and looked at me. Ignoring him, 
I ran up the hill, alarmed at my unfitness. Perhaps it was due 
‘"to the bashing Fd got in that hospital, or possibly to the lack 
of food. 

I walked for hours, crossing numerous fields. Then I came 
to a wood of mixed be^ch and elm trees, with fairly thick 
undergrowth. It covered the whole side of a hill as far as I 
CQuld see. Seei^ag nothing of the hunters all day, I began to 
4^nk Fd got a^yay with it. It was a nice smug feeling. Well, if 
things continued like this, Fd soon be b^^fk with Rick, Motty 
and the boys in London. 

All day Fd been in the hot sun and now I was in a wood I 
could feel the sunburn stinging my forehead and face. 

Coming to an open space in the trees, I heard a plane roaring. 

‘Hell!’ I exclaimed aloud. ‘It’s a bloody helicopter.’ 

\t was so low — almost tqvthing the tree-tops. It was hoyering 
and I could see somebody' in the opaque observation carriage, 
with glasses to hit eyes. ^ 

This is it ! I thoi^ht. This is where, I really get my chips. Panic 
grabbed me by the throat. Next I knew I )vas running hell for 
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leather into Uiick bushes, oblivious to the brambles which cut 
my breeches and hands. The ceiliyg of foliage above me was, 
thank (%rod, very thifck. But I could still see thi dark outline o/ 
the helicopter moving my way. I squatted in £fbush,^taring up. 
It stoQ^d too. No, I thought they can’t sJpe you, Harry. It 
moveaV«i?Jike a^giant spider. Hearing the trickle of water, I 
looked left ahd sj|w a tiny spring bubbling above a crack in the 
wet clay srfrface. Getting down on all fours, I dranTc greedily^ 
of the sweet spring water. j * 

Standing, I wondeifed how far I >^as from the German border. 
Since I’d been travelling west practically all day, I couldn’t be 
a million miles away from it. What infuriated me was thinking 
that I’d beaten the Q-plan. This complacency was typical of my 
mentality at that time. Being on the run creates special attitudes 
and dwarfs your imagination. Although this psychology enables 
you to take big risks it can result in utter disaster. • 

The helicopter had changed all that. It set me thinking of 
hunters equipped with short-wave radios, and helped by dogs. 
It created a picture of men studying a map on which was a red 
ring. I could hear the bloke in charge say, ‘Our quarry is inside 
the ring. We surround him and then close in. It’s as easy as that.’ 

I pressed on, keeping to the thickest part of the wood. While 
wading through the undergrowth, I realised that ’my only hope 
was to break out of this wood an^ infiltrate through the 
enemy lines. 

To move more freely, I c’^t the pork into chunks and tossed 
the bone away. Then I stufied the chunks in ifly pocket wiSi 
what remained of the bread. • 

About this time I h€ard them in the distance — those blood- 
hounds baying way over in the eastern section of the wood. 
Their enthusiasm suggested they were hot on my trail. This was 
real trouble. As long as I kept ruj^ning I felt I could keep ahead 
of them. For they w^ere bound to miss mf scent occasionally 
and would take time to pick it up again. But I was unlit fon^a 
maraUion^run. What I wanted was tyiice river abounding with 
reeds in which to wade. They’d ne jr get me then. But what a 
hope! There were no rivers on this hill. My o®y hope of finding 
one was to make for the valley. 

Only one thing was in my favour — the ascending darkness. 
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Shadows in the wood were already assembling. What I’ve got 
to do now, I mought, pressing on, is to get the hell out of here 
guickly. DartinV along a track to the right, I ran two hundred 
yards and^am^o a field. Stopping to get my wind, I listened 
to the buzzing hwcopter and that mournful baying (^hounds 
way over in the eM. * 

This was no time to dally. Night would %oovt fall. Already 
the last of the light in the sky was closing like an bye and the 
vallty was (pUttering with lights. I ran on through the rough 
frustrating grass, leaping li^e a gazelle. Below the buzz of the 
helicopter, I heard'the laboured breathing of a train^ Then way 
down below me th(f railway swung into view. It snaked its way 
up through the hills and vanished from sight behind the hedge 
in front of me. 

With a bit of luck, I thought, I might be able to jump that 
train. Suddenly, the air was full of noise — that excited urgent 
baying of the houndi wlfich had broken away from the wood 
and were now dashing through the tall grass after me. 

I almost fell through the hedge separating the field from the 
railway. God knows how I did it. A steep grassy bank was on 
the other side. I half ran and half slid down it, thinking, if I get 
caught, now, I’ll die. It seemed so damned unfair after all I’d 
been through, after all the lucky breaks I’d had, that I should 
get captured almost witljin sight of freedom. 

Just as I reached the metals, the engine was rounding a bend, 
the light on its breast spraying the banks and the track way 
a^ead. •* 

• * After running across the metals, I stood by a bush, listening 
anxiously to the engine labouring up the gradient. Above me an 
ominous finger of light from the helicopter was sweeping toward 
the railway. " , 

It was now or never. The train thundered past me, hissing and 
pufiSng like some fiisgruntlea and exhausted monster slinking 
ajvay from some lost battle. 

A dozen box-cars rumh?;2d past. Then I started to fun. iSeeing 
an iron ladder running to the roof of the next car, I grabbed it, 
pulled myself upJgot a toe-bold on something and then finally 
started the slow precarious climb to the roof. But I was in no 
hurry. That white finger from the hehcopter’s searchlight was 
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still probing the vicinity. At the top of the car I looked towards 
the plume of smoke waving behind the engine. Ju^t then a piece 
•of grit flew into my eye. * I 

‘Damn it!’ I growled. My eye wept. The stincing ct^w almost 
unbearable. I had no handkerchief— just the cloth rd wrapped 
the po?k ig. I pulied this out of my pocket, y/egregated it from 
the bread aiM me^t and then wiped my eye with it. 

It was funny how this slight discomfiture suddenly divorced 
me from my fears. When the grit was out, I stared at the iong^ 
skinny caterpillar of gwaying trucks behind me and^ounted my 
blessings. The passing of the train jdst^at the time whertl reached 
the track couldn’t have been better. ^ 

It was the second break I’d had since Jan had got me out of 
that hospital. But I wasn’t free yet. My compass told me the 
train was travelling north. Mor^ver, my pursuers would have 
seen the train. By now they were probably talking to^colleagues 
in the north that I was on it. So this wa^ hardly the time to count 
unhatched chickens. Any moment now somebody might stop 
the train which was still climbing the gradient. I got back on the 
ladder. But it was too soon to jump down on the track. The 
thing to do was to get as far away from those dogs as possible. 

Looking up, I was horrified to see that damned helicopter 
belting along behind the train. Someone in it war^tashing a 
light, probably in the hope of attracting the guard's attention. 
It was way down almost level wUlf the dark bushss. which 
loomed on either side. Where was the guard? I hoped he was 
enjoying a pipe in his van a( he tail of the train ^d dreaming of 
Marilyn Monroe. But he was bound to hear tj^e noise of tfi^ 
helicopter sooner or lufer. What thcij? Would he have the sense 
to know the pilot wanted him to stop the train? Would that 
frantically winking light up there enlighten him? 

The helicopter was creeping up on me, car by car. When the 
winking stopped, I climbed dov\^ to the la^t rung. The search- 
light came on then, sweeping slowly over the tops of the cars 
and creeping nearer and nearer to me. * 

‘This is where we part company,’ I said to the train, as I slid 
off and hit the cinder track wlych ran akingside the metals. 
Rolling into a ditch, I lay {ace down while the train thundered 
past. A few minutes^ later, I sat up and saw the helicopter half- 
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way along the train, hovering above it like some fabulous flying 
spider, its seai;phlight stabbing the darkness between it and the 
roofs of those staying box-fiars. t 

• Ten minutes l^er, I crawljd up a bank and went in search of 
a place to lleep, ronfident in the thought that I had for,the time 
being eluded my ^rsuers. 


20 

A REDDISH squirref^with eyes like black beads was looking at 
me from the trurdc of a tree beyond the bushes in which Fd 
slept — ^its bushy tail fanned, the lobes of its nose throbbing like 
a heart. I don’t think it approved of me. Or perhaps it was the 
lousy day. Grey clouds smeared the sky. The light was bad. 
Standing ilp, I felt ipy beard. I don’t know which was the 
longest— that or my hair. The squirrel suddenly decided it 
wanted nothing more to do with me. Swinging round it flew 
up the tree and had disappeared in a jiffy. 

After scoffing two slices of pork and the last of the black 
bread, I left the bushes, feeling that I must almost be at the 
German b?rder. This was wild, almost hillbilly country — 
nothing but wild grass, brambles and old tree stumps. Most of 
the timber on this part of the hill had been felled years before. 
Only the stumps remained. Linden and birch saplings lined the 
track I followed in the hope of getting a wider view. Down there 
iif the valley a f)lack hut crouched in some foliage. Beyond it a 
silvery stream ‘snaked its way past a 'Kash of caravans and 
cottages. 

Just as I was thinking that its population was asleep in bed, I 
heard the patter of feet emanating from a bend*in the track. 
Stepping neatly b^Jiind a biHh, I removed the automatic’s 
safety-catch and slipped a finger through the trigger-guard. The 
fdfetsteps stopped. A red bandanna wound round a girl’s head 
appeared between the briiiches of the bush in which f was 
hiding. Then I saw the dusky smiling face, the ‘'exquisite teeth 
flashing white. 9 * ^ 

‘Stand where you are,’ I cooed in German. 
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‘Oh, now, please Mister,’ she said in English, as she con- 
templated the automatic, ‘is this ^ nice way t(j receive a little 
•girl like^me?’ j 

I guessed she was a gypsy, about seventeenyCurl 3 ^black haif 
was alive and leaping over her shoulders. The deep-set brown 
eyes spaced wideiapart in the oval high ch^k-boned face had 
the latent exp^osiije qualities of an A-bomb.^The small lobes of 
the slightly-curved nose flared and might have been*fashione(^ 
by a great artistA ^ • 

‘He say you spea^ English,’ she gabbled 6n, fingering her 
enormous yellow earrings. * , , • 

What was the score? I didn’t get it. ‘Ha say that, huh. . . . 
So what?’ * 

‘I speak very good English. My mother she was English. But 
I don’t understand this — this “sowhat?” you say.’ She frowned. 
‘What that mean — “so what?” ’ 

‘Who are you talking about?’ 

‘Mister Joe. He English too. He see you come down the hill. 
He say, Anna go and tell the man I want to see him. He say, I 
go myself. But maybe he shoot first and say he sorry afterwards.’ 
‘How does he know I’ve got a gun?’ 

‘They say on the radio you armed.’ 

‘Who is this Joe? 

‘Just drop the gun, Mister, and I’ll tell you.’ The husky 
Cockney voice was right behind me. 1 dropped the g«?9rraised 
my arms and tried to cope with the goosepimples emigrating 
down my limbs. ‘Step out i \ the open,’ he ad^d. ‘And don’t 
try nothing. Tell you v^y. Me trigger-finger’s ^wful nervous^, 
What a contemptuous voice! WJio is the sonofabitch? I 
thought, stepping on the path. 

‘Pick up his gun, Anna,^ he added to the girl. ‘Then join the 
party.’ * 

He was shorter than I imagmea — no moi'« than five feet one, 
I should say — a sharp-featured, unshaven, Cockne}' type, w^h 
bushy eyebrows like white wire and. a short beakish nose. 

He came roynd in front of me, pointing the old rifle at my 
chest. • ^ 

‘Tell me — are you the geyser* what did a bunk from that 
hospital near SlanyJ’ he said. ‘But of course you are. Look at 
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your mince pies. Your garden hose Well, I must say, they’ve 

certainly mad(5^a mess'of^you, chum. By the way, name’s 
Higgins. Joe Hipins. Means nothing to )t)u, does it?’, 

^ The girl^cam^out of thecbushes holding my automatic and 
staring at me with feline curiosity. •• 

‘Where’s the pa^ty?’ I asked, wondering hlw I w^ going to 
get myself out of tjiis one. ^ 

‘Where •! am taking you, chum!’ 

‘ 1 ^ 0 ,’ sai(J the girl. ' 

Higgins sftired at her. 

‘What do you mean, nq?’* 

‘You no take hire anywhere.’ 

I’ll never forgef the look that came into that Cockney’s eyes 
when he saw that she had him covered with my automatic. 

‘Blimey,’ he managed to gasp, ‘blowed if you don’t mean it, 
too.’ 

‘Drop rifle.’ He did that. She glanced at me. ‘You pick him 
up.’ 

‘Rifle?’ 

‘’Course rifle. What you think—pick him up?’ 

I stooped, still looking at her, and snatched up the rifle, 
thinking, Where’s the catch? The way that baby held my 
automatic I ^-tiidn’t like it. She had all the confidence of a 
gangster’s moll. 

‘They’!! hang you for t^tiis,’ Higgins said. 

‘If you have your way — yes.’ 

^ Higgins looked at me. He had put his hands round his neck 
^nd seemed rc;signed to the situation. , 

‘Don’t worry,’ Higgins ^^aid. 

‘You told my father not to v/orry when they send him to salt 
mines too. Anna no forget. She has what you call a wide 
memory.’ * 

‘Who is he?’ I asiced 

‘Him. . . . Police informer. Me take liim to Uncle Leo’s hut. 
f&en I tell you everything’ * , 

1 carried the rifle at the ready. I was more ^t home with it 
than the automatio. , 

‘We go now to Uncle Leo’s',’ this Anna said. 

The path wound through the bushes to ,the valley where the 
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stream was. I couldn’t make head nor tail of this set-up. I 
didn’t know whether I was walking to ‘freedom pr into the jaws 
•of death. ♦ 

Higgins, wearing old blue jeans? a check shirt an^ a floppy 
straw hat, walked with his buttocks wobbling above his bandy 
legs. aT the end oS the path at the foot of th^hill, the black hut 
Fd seen earlier, ^appeared. Higgins knew his way. We followed 
hiip along a stoiw path to the back door which was >tide open. 
He climbed the tlu-^e steps and went insfde like a disobedifenT 
dog into a kennel. ^ ^ 

‘My uncle out hunting,’ the girl* e:5tplained. ‘No ba* back till 
dark.’ * • ^ 

‘You don’t know what you’re doing, you silly cow,’ Higgins 
said, facing us. ‘They’ll hang you for this.* 

‘Sit down.’. She pointed to the unmade bunk under the 
window behind him. Looking round, he slouched oyer to it. 

‘They’ll hang you the same way a» they did that Borocoff 
woman.’ 

‘Shut up.’ 

‘But be sensible, Anna,’ Higgins said. ‘You know who he is. 
The one they spoke on the radio about— the criminal from •’ 

‘How far am I from the border?’ I asked. ^ 

‘Do not worry,’ she smiled. ‘Anna look after yoilT &he pointed 
to a chest of drawers. ‘You find cor(J in the bottom drawer.’ 

I got it out. 

‘Tie him.’ 

Higgins seemed only too pleased to be tied up. , 

‘Jolly good,’ Anna said, when Fd finished. ‘What me calV 
you?’ 

‘Harry,’ I said. 

‘All right, Mister Harry.* You do good job. Where you learn 
to tie man like that?’ 

‘I was a Boy Scout.’ 

‘I see.’ 

‘Wjjio’slie?’ 

‘Me told you^ Police spy. He come and pretend to be trapper. 
He mix with my people. Then he, tell the police what they do. 
My father, he go to salt miues because he told police.’ 

Higgins snorted aijd shouted, ‘Don’t take any notice of her, 
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mate. Know what she’ll do? Hand you over and collect the 
reward.’ . , 

She looked ) it me. 

‘You n(^5beliete that?’ 

‘Me?’ I smiled. ‘I should say not. You wouldn’t do a thing 
like that to me.’ i . 

She shook her head. I wasn’t so stire. . . . lotJked capable 
of doing iny thing to any fellow . 

S^ook,’ I said. ‘I’v^ got to be on my wa;^.’ / 

^Watch obt for her, mate,' Higgins said. 

‘I say you no go,’ the girf said. 

‘O.K What dot do?’ 

‘Wait.’ 

‘How far are we from the German border?’ 

‘You’ll never make it,’ Higgins cut in. “Every, inch between 
here and tjie border is black with coppers. Why don’t you tell 
him, Anna, wluit you’re^after?’ 

‘Twenty kilometres,’ Anna said. 

I raised ray gun and covered the girl. 

‘Look,’ I said conversationally, ‘I like you. I appreciate all 
you’ve done for me. But I’ve got to be going. Will you please 
give me back my automatic?’ 

Staring ct/tltemptuously at my rifle, she sneered, ‘Oh, so, 
that’s you, huh. Big bad Englishman.’ 

^at it on the dresser.’ 

‘If I don’t?’ she said defiantly. 

‘I shall hava to kill you,’ I said facetiously. 

Higgins laivghed. 

‘You do that to young, girl — ^young^irl who save you from 
this vomit. You tie me up. Know what they do? They untie 
Higgins. He tells what I do. They get big rope, take me to tree 
and — string me up. Not very nice, huh? I medn for Anna — 
Anna who save you. You d?) what my mother used to say — 
^ite the hand that saved you. A nice thing. And I — oh, never 
mind. Do what you like. Tie me.’ She held up her \/ris^s. ‘Go 
on.’ There were tears ol outrage in her eyes, ‘Do that, pig! 
Then you see. But I can get y^u cross border. Me know southern 
route. Go by self and you so'on dif^.’ 

‘What can I do with you if I don’t tie you?’ I said. 
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‘Me come with you. Anna show you way cross border.’ 
Higgins was’ laughing. 

■ ‘Whaf s on your nrind?’ I asked him 
‘Listen to her and you’re due for*the big sleepj’ he^d. 

I turned to Anna. She looked so sincere. 

. ‘What will you -do across the border?’ I said. ‘What about 
your people? \ ^ 

‘J*eople,’ «he tVoffed. ‘There’s only Uncle Leo. Him! No 
good. Him try to\m^ke marriage with md. My father he’ll IfilT 
him — so — so me want to go to the other side so I tan marry a 
rich American and have lots of children like, Charlie Chaplin’s 
wife.’ ’ k ^ 

I looked at Higgins’ bulging shadow and d^ided to gag him. 
Anna was O.K. At least I thought she was. My intentions in 
bringing her along were strictly selfish. All that really concerned 
me was getting across that border. , 

‘You’re a mug,’ Higgins said. ‘She’ll twotime you. You don’t 
know these gypsies — thieves, liars, cheats.’ 

She frowned at Higgins. 

‘Put something in his mouth.’ 

She asked what for. I said, ‘To stop him shouting.’ 

‘Ah, yes, yes, of course.’ Anna went over to the foot of the 
bed, picked up a dirty sock and stulfed it in Higgins' mouth. 

‘I hope you like the taste of Uncle J^o’s feet,’ she laughed 
triumphantly. ‘He no wash them in six years.’ 

She joined me at the door. ‘Quick.’ She caught hold of my 
hand and we ran together al''.ig a path of crackad soil webbed 
with exposed roots of trees. A hundred yards Sarther on we# 
came to a towing path by the river I’d seen earlier. 

‘We go north,’ she said, swinging to the left. 

‘But you said the only escape route was to the south.’ 

‘Yes, but only for Higgins’ ears. When he get free he tell 
police we go south. So they won't look nortI%.’ 

We stopped to get our wind and stared at the tall rushes th^ 
were ^ayhig drunkenly in the breeze. Then we ran on, keeping 
to the towing pgth. ' 

‘How far do we run?’ 

‘Not far. We stop just up h<ye round the bend. Then we borrov 
old Philip’s boat. He.is the poacher. It is a very good boat.’ 
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It was tied to a stump of sawn-off sapling in the thick rushes. 
We got in it. ^^inna grabbe(J one of the paddles a'nd I the other. 

‘We go up\as far as we can/ Anna said, over her shoulder. 
*‘It is a gtod way. Dog no«smell.’ She knelt down at the stern 
and started paddling like an expert. 

‘Who are you really?’ I asked, when m were clear of the 
reeds. * • / 

‘I’m a*gypsy girl. All alone. They take my father. He go to 
th^ salt mines. All he do is to borrow a cqw They say he stole 
it. Not my’iather. He think I should have fresh milk. He say 
when I ^ow up an/1 am bjg girl he take cow back to farmer. That 
Higgins, I think be was the one who told the police. So my 
fatW, he now in salt mines. . . . My mother she died last year. 
I lived with my relations. I was to work in the mill next week. 
But I no like it — shut up all day — noise of the machines.’ She 
stopped peddling. ‘And doing the same thing a million times a 
day. It’s no good for Ajina. So when I sec you — big and what 
you call handsome Englishman, I say I go with him. . . . Know 
what I was going to do? I was going to run over the border. My 
father say many Americans over there — rich Americans. He say, 
Anna, you marry an American. Then send for your old dad. He 
crave to sleep between sheets, my father. Silk sheets.’ She wagged 
her headTTitm not a very very good gypsy. He once broke into 
a mansion and went to bed. Nobody find him. He stay in bed 
This was near Prague before the war. Before he marry 
my English mother. Why they no catch him? Because they were 
^n Berlin. So any father strip naked and lay between the silk 
. sheets. He never forget that. When he get old, he say he sleep 
all the time between silk fleets. It was his idea of— of Paradise.’ 

For nearly a mile the river curved and narrowed. The current 
was stronger and progress twice as slow as when we set out. 
To the west a steep grassy bank rose to a fir wood. Farther on 
we saw smooth hjown boulders over which clear water bubbled 
^and sparkled in the sun now clear of the fast scattering clouds. 

Anna suddenly steered the boat to a stretch of tali rushes on 
the west bank. I watched my image wobbling iij the shimmering 
water, the waves running away from us. A piece of dead wood 
grew excited when the waves from our boat reached it. We 
were going straight for the rushes. As the stern hit them, Anna 
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ducked and put her paddle in the boat. As she did so a flock of 
moorhens soai^d above us. I 

- I juftiped ashore fii:yt. Anna handed me Higgin^ rifle which I 
put on the grassy bank. Then she held out her^arm^, smiling* 
light-heartedly as she did so. 

. ‘You\e — ^you’re, very big man — strong man,’ she said as I 
caught her. T like^hem big»and strong.’ / 

She stooped aVd picked up the rifle. Then linkec^ my arm 
witfi hers. We waited rapidly to the hill. • 

‘Do you think anybody saw us on the river?’ 

She shook her head' confidently. ^ ^ , 

‘No No, I’m Anna. I know these’cops. j^ools. They always 

work the same. Like the silly insects. Everythirig go all right and 
they are all right. But somebody like me — we do things they no 
expect and wh^t happens? When# Higgins tell them we go off 
together, they act just the same as they always do. They think 
we go south and then west. Every fugjjtiv^ go that way. Why? 
It is the quickest and the easiest. Soldiers go that way in war. 
So the police think because everybody go that way, we go that 
way. But not Anna. Instead we go north. Nobody go this way. 
Why? It is too difficult. You easy get lost in this forest.’ 

We jumped over a small bush and Anna looked up the hill. 
‘Here the wood slant all the way. You understand? Ivbrth, I 
mean. So we have cover all the way. Nobody see us from the 
valley. My father show me this way.' l*was little girl jjjas 
when Germans come. My father, he go this way during war. 
He act as guide for underg/.'und. Sometimes ^go with him. 
Clever, yes? Father he dress soldiers as gypsies and we al!^ 
wander up this way. I think one day I^o out this way too. I do 
this when I am eighteen and marry American soldier and have 
big car.’ 


21 

pROMVhere we stood near the top OiUhe hill we could see the 
stream winding like a silver snake through lush meadowland, 
yellow with buttercups. To , the south were the caravans and 
the cottages I had seen earlier. A road pointing like a black 
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finger to the west was choked with slow-moving traffic. I could 
see why. A mi/e or so ahead there was a police *check-point. 

Anna startla to climb a^in. I went up jjiehind her wondering 
•what was^going to’ happen if we succeeded in escaping'from this 
side of the Iron Curtain. , 

The morning was gathering speed. Gusts, cf birds squealing 
like mice passed d/er us. I caught up with i^tma who appeared 
to be lost(in the pathos and beauty of her you/i. What enchant- 
What mystery^ this young girl had. ^/en we reached the 
forest she giew aware of the squirrels and other animals. 

‘You iike the forest?’ sh^ asked. 

‘Yes,’ I replied.^ 

Her route to the border was about three times longer than 
the one to the south. 

‘But it is very much safer.tWhat is it you say — More haste 
less speed?’ 

I was enchanted by.th^ long lances of misty light which stabbed 
the mantled tree-tops. It was warm. When the breeze dropped 
the incessant hum of insect life in the forest was accentuated. 

Anna was staring at me in wonderment. 

‘So you like the forest, yes?’ 

‘Don’t you?’ 

‘Me^sk ywi first.’ 

‘I told you,’ I said. ‘And you?’ 

Sift-gft^tured. ‘Trees, *oushes — more trees, more bushes,’ she 
said in that bracing urgent voice of hers. ‘Cawing birds. Beastly 
insects.’ Waggjng her head vigorously, she added, ‘No. I long 
Jor the smoke and for the sight of pQople. When I was a little 
girl we went to Prague,^ selling baskets and telling fortunes. 
Good days. Hot streets swarming with people. Girls in silk 
stockings and funny hats. The smelt of scent. Wonderful shops. 
People staring at us. My mother she love things. She say, Anna, 
that hairbrush. l4pok at it. Sv) beautiful. Please get it for me. 
I look. I love it too. I say, God meant poor Mama’s hair to be 
Tfiirushed by you. And the hairbrush seemed to smile and nod at 
me. So I go in the shop' and when nobody look, I pick this 
hairbrush up and pop it under my dress. Mama say I’m clever. 
When I grow up, I no hawk baskets. I have a big house. I dress 
in silks. And I tell the rich their fortunes. . . .’ 
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‘But that’s stealing,’ I said. 

She wagged her head. 

‘No. .,. . I think thtt. I say to Mama, is it stealiiig?’ She sighe^ 
and wagged her head. ‘Poor Mami. You should ha^e seen her 
face. ‘iStealing,\baby,” she say to me. “Oh, no. Nothing you 
ever get for youViMama is stealing. . . . For your father — yes, 
that is stealing. 'Q'^iey put you in prison foi'that. But not your 
Mama.’” • ^ ' 

I laughed. 

‘Why you— you laygh?’ 

‘Oh, nothing,’ I said. 

‘Now tell me about you — ^your Mama.’ % , 

I told her my life story as we went along — about Mother and 
Dad, Rick and me as kids. About Joan and how I was a boxer. 
She asked no* questions. When*I was finished, I quizzed her 
about her education. She could read and write — that was about 
all. But it didn’t bother her. A girl didn’t need to be educated, 
she said. Especially a girl like her who had made up her mind 
to marry an American. v 

She hated work, she said, because it left little time for the 
things she really enjoyed in life. 

I said, ‘How hard do they work on this side?’ , 

‘Like the bees — all work. No time for dreamlSg. My people 
are very unhappy. They no longer go jvhere they want to. They 
are forced to work like the fools who live in houseST No fftbre 


lying in the sun and watching the clouds race over the sky. 
These Communists! Pah! Toil, toil, toil. All •their lives thoy 
work. For what? To get 'old. Then you die — wo/n out by work 
and life has passed you by. Those pp^ople are always saying — 


One day we shall have everything we want. But it never happens. 
My father telj me. When he was a boy people enjoy themselves. 
They danced round the fires. The^ sing songs. They look happy. 
But today — do you see many people smiiilig? Do you hear 


people sing? No. They yawn and look miserable. They sit a^4 
Uster^ to other people sing on the riuiio. They grow scared of 
each other. Everywhere there are people like that Higgins, 


They tell tales and there’s trouWe. All they want to do is to 
get you in gaol. Mother toli me In England when she was a girl 


everybody could say and think what they like. Is it still so?’ 
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‘More or less,’ I said. 

The farther.)J/e went the {bicker the trees becaine. Here and 
there we stopped to sip water from springs/I offered Ai;na some' 
pork. She' turned up her ndse. Then she began looking about 
her. Sometimes she wandered off the path and I’d lose ^‘ght of 
her. Once she was away for fifteen minutes, Wlj?en she appeared- 
she was carrying a'hedgehog. 

‘This is'good,’ she said, holding it up. 

“^ow the devil do you eat it?' 

T show ydu.’ ^ 

She found some wet ;*ed clay and covered the hedgehog 
with it. 

‘Now we get wood and build fire,’ she said. 

We gathered an armful each, then she stacked the dead 
branches like a pyramid. The blaze lasted nearly half an hour. 
She waited until the embers had turned black, then she scraped 
them away. The clay ‘wafS hard and almost black now. 

‘You see,’ Anna said, cracking the clay shell. This is the 
gypsy’s oven. See the quills, they all come away with the crust. 
Like this.’ She pulled it apart. ‘And the meat is cooked in its 
own juices.’ 

Qui^ frankly, I didn’t like the look of it. But I’d been so long 
without a hoTiiiccil that 1 took a chance and nibbled the piece 
of meat Anna gave me^in a big leaf. It was delicious — like 
SuCPSHg-pi^, 

While we were eating, she sat crossed-legged staring at me, 
her big brown tyes soft and quizzical. 

* ‘Those blaol: marks under your eyej^ — they always there?’ she 
said. 

‘No. I had a fight.’ 

She nodded and smiled quietly to* herself. 

‘And your hair? What is th^t like when you’ve got it?’ 

‘Curly and blade like yours,' I said. 

^ ‘And this brother — this Rick you tell me about — he has the 
same hair?’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘ I see,’ she said, nodding speculatively. 

After we’d eaten, I lay back on a* mossy bank, my face to the 
sun. What a long time ago it seemed sinpe I was working in 
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Motty’s gym. Yet it was— what? Just a matter of-days. But look 
what had happened to me ! All I hoped was that p.ick was safe — 
•that what I’d Auffere^ hadn’t been in vain. 

Feeling AnnV s fingers tickling niy lips, I opervbd my eyes. She 
looke^no mork than ten years old. The glint of mischief in her 
.eyes challenged W. But when I reached out to pull her to me, 
she wriggled awM • ^ 

‘What they ca‘’l you?’ she said, biting a stem of cjfied grass. 

‘Harry.’ 

‘Mister Harry?’ 

‘No. Just Harry. 

‘Harry,’ 'she repeated it to herself. *‘ Me tljink Mister Harry’s 
better. You let me call you Mister Harry, yeS?’ 

I was amorous. It was the first time I’d felt this way since 
Joan’s death. J looked at Anna^long and warmly. When she 
accepted the challenge, I thought I was getting away with 
murder. I reached out for her hand. ^Yithdrawing it* she shook 
her head slowly and said, ‘Please Mister Harry — please none of 
that what you call the sex.’ A squirrel running up a tree suddenly 
distracted her. ‘Look!’ she cried, ‘isn’t it a silly thing.’ 

Our eyes met. There was no warmth in her gaze now, just 
the glitter of an excited child. . . . That was all it needed to cool 
me down. ... 
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« • 

At dusk we came to an old ruin, standing in a hollow at the 
bottom of a field which rose to about 400 feet to the west. We’d 
just left the forest and Anna remembered the ruin when she’d 
been here wiili her father during the war. 

‘What was it?’ I said. ^ 

‘They say it was where — where the — ah, yes, where the monk^ 
lived many years ago.’ 

We stepped over the remnants oi a wall. One part of the 
monastery wa*s still intact. But undergrowth had closed in and 
almost hid it from view.^ Pointing to a path, Anna said, 
‘Somebody been here.’ 
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Stooping, I examined recent bruising on branches and rambling 
leads from blackberry bushes. The path led to an ot>ening. I went 
first, crouching under an irchway of f(jjiage, /stepping over- 
rusted canc, noV pulling a bitinch aside so that Alina could pass. 

The opening to the building had once foiped part of a 
doorway. Peeping inside we saw a stone floor-lKtered with dead, 
leaves and broken 4wigs. • « ^ 

‘Look,’»^nna said, pointii^g to a heap of hity on.the far s^de 
n%ftr the turret-windew through which th^ ^ast of the dying 
light was filUring. ‘Somebody make a bed, yes?’ 

It lookf d that way. The r6om smelt of' dead leaves and hay. 
There was nothing jxcept this litter. Walking to the hay, I said, 
‘It looks as if sonlebody has used this place recently.’ 

She nodded agreement. Kicking the hay, I discovered there 
was more than I imagined. Spread out it made ahig bed. Anna 
fell down and tested it. 

‘It is betfer than the hard ground,’ she said. 

‘It is indeed.’ 

She jumped up, glancing at me sideways. 

‘Don’t worry,’ I said. ‘I shan’t eat you.’ 

‘You — ^you, be good. Mister Harry.’ 

‘What if I’m not?’ 

‘I shSll hav#-^^'^ kill you,’ she pouted. 

‘Would you?’ ^ 

ShiC. nodded — nodded and stared at me in that solemn sad 
way young girls have. 

‘You sleep n^ar wall.’ 

'‘Why?’ ^ 

‘Because I’m no hemme;d in.’ 

‘What you mean is that you want a way out in case I make 
a pass at you.’ 

‘Make pass?’ she frowned. ‘What is that — makb pass?’ 

I reached out aijd grabbed her. 

^‘This,’ I said, trying to pull her to me, but she was too wily 
to fall for that. 

‘Me no like pass,’ she s/iid, pouting. 

‘Very well, me no make pajs,’ I said, aping her accent. ‘Me 
go to bye-bye.’ • ^ 

I walked over to the hay and lay down near the wall. Looking 
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up I saw her surveying me sceptically. ‘M\iybe Tmake my own 
bed over therel’ Swinging round, she pointed to the other side of 
-the room. StAoping^ she gathered an armful of hay. After 
laying tins dovm, she returned for Inore. Having made the bed 
to her^sa^isfactfbn,,shc came over, pecked my cheek and said, 
.‘Be a good Engl^hman, Mister Harry.’ 

‘Good-night,’ i^aid. • # 

Jt was a long ijme before I went to sleep. It was Uie myriad 
of nocturnal noisi;^s«— the squeaks and the*scratchings; the h^l 
of the wind; the hay hissing as Anna twisted and burned in her 
sleep. I started to co^n^i sheep. Suddenly I \vas fighting for the 
World’s Heavyweight title. ... I was doing this, when my 
opponent socked me on the jaw. ... * 

I woke in horrible pain, bewildered. What had happened? 
rd been coshed. Blood, warm and sticky, was trickling down my 
neck. Pains shot up on both sides of my temples. 

1 suddenly remembered my automatic. It had been in my 
breeches pocket. I felt for it. It was gone! So was the knife. . . . 
My head was spinning like a Catherine wheel. Thinking of 
Anna, I jumped up and stared at her bed. It was empty! 

Where had she gone. . . .? Wasn’t it obvious? She’d given me 
the old one- two and hopped it. Where was my cash? Just as I 
was feeling for the wallet, I heard a noise . . . Running 

through the archway of foliage, I parge out the other side just 
in time to see the huge ape-like figure ascending the hill,*v.fth 
what looked like Anna over his shoulder. 

I nearly went crazy. Who was it? Pain no longer bothered m^. 

I was haring after that 'gorilla like streaked lightning. Hc’i 
reached the steepest part of the hill on the west of the ruin, 
moving slowly, sturdily, and looking very black and sinister 
against the starlit sky. * 

Had he kifled her? It looked like it. Anna wasn’t moving. 
What should I do? One thing '^was obvious — I had to out- 
manoeuvre him — steal up ahead, wait for him to pass. . . 9 
And ^heif. . . .? I daren’t think about it. The mere thought of 
attacking him^made me want to roa^ like an infuriated beast. 

I went after him, teeth and fijjjts clenched — doing this and 
thinking. He’s got a gun, bpy. . .’ . Don’t forget that. . . . One 
squeeze of the trigger and you’re so much dead meat. 
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I started after hirfi ape-like. Who was the sonofabitch? A 
tramp? Possibly. He’d returned to the ruins to pleep and had 
found us there. First he’d knocked me oyt, prcyoably with my 
bwn gun Und tfien*poor Aiftia. Where was he pking her? 

I was sweating. It kept dribbling off my forehead and rjinning 
down my face. I was creeping up on the sonpmbitch. Suddenly 
he stopped and puf^ Anna down. What’s he g6ing to do — rape 
her? The ’imere thought of this froze me. I (Started to change 
hhn. But he had a gtln. I stopped and felhijbwn in the grass. 
He mustn’t cee me. Not yet, anyway. But he was bending. 
What was he doing? I cguMn’t stand if' any longer. 1 started 
barking like a do^-j-barking as I did as a kid. They used to say 
‘You can’t tell the difference between Harry’s bark and that of 
a dog. . . .’ That did it. He jumped up, gun in hand. It had 
fooled him. He really thought ^t was a dog. I kept it up, barking 
savagely now. It did what I wanted — had him walking towards 
me. I ceased barking*: scrambled away to the left and waited. 
He came on, automatic at the ready, his head swivelling, his 
huge shoulders hunched as if in readiness to meet a sudden 
attack. 

I waited a few seconds. Then I crawled away to the left in the 
tall grass, my heart thumping nineteen to the dozen. Suddenly, 
I saw Anna, inert in a grave of grass. Then I heard the 

tramp. There was no time to see any more. He was returning, 
I <ap#«ld he^t- his sturdy legs thrashing through the grass. Rising, 
I saw him coming towards me, walking slowly, cautiously, his 
head still swivelling constantly. I had to tackle him before he 
Beached Ann^, I had to remember he^had a gun. . . . 

One . . . two seconds passed. He was panting and muttering 
gibberish. Suddenly his dark bulk loomed just above me. I 
didn’t think — didn’t have to think. Ft seemed as if I was sitting 
on a spring. When he was almost on top of me, P shot up from 
the grass like a ferocious m^n-eating tiger. He never had a 
4 jiance to shout. My right arm wrapped itself round his thick 
neck and all I heard was a strange whinnying noise. \ was 
squeezing with all I had. S^uddenly he collapsed. We fell down — 
me on top of him. But my ajm didn’t budge. It was wrapped 
round his neck like a piece ofiead, piping. 

It was strange — how I kept holding the sonofabitch — doing 
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this long after he was dead. When I realised thit, I let go and 
as the head the hard ground it rang like a bell. I was wet 
through, almoj jt exhajisted. Sudden^ the moon swam clear of a 
cloudbank — a Jiull awfully clear moon it wa*s. '^ten ? saw tha^f 
horribjp face, the red tongue forced out of the big mouth; the 
eyes squeezed clear of their sockets stared at the universe with 
horror — with all me horro/ he’d ever knowp. It had wanted to 
.esq^pe but death pad trapped it at the last second—jtrapped it 
and made it everlasting. • ^ 

‘Anna!’ I heard myself shouting. ‘Anna!’ I w^ on my feet 
running to where I’d ^ifen her in t3e CTass. J saw then.how the 
monster had just untied the cord which hi^d secured her feet 
when he heard me bark. 

I untied her wrists and then picked her up, whispering, 
‘You’re all right now. . . . It’s, K’s Mister Harry, Anna. You 
hear? It’s Mister Harry.’ 

I could feel her heart thumping against my chest, feel the 
warmth of her body soaking into mine. She was still out. I 
stroked her forehead and waited. 

A few minutes later her head wagged like somebody coming 
out of a nightmare — she was doing this and whimpering 
something incoherent. 

‘You’re all right,’ I said, as she started^a ^.t^uggle wiih me. 
‘It’s Mister Harry.’ . ^ 

Her face was contorting, as if with pain and she tept figh^’Jig 
me. 

‘It’s me — Harry,’ I said. * 

Suddenly her arms closed around my neck aijd she whini 
pered, ‘Oh, Mister Harry. Mister H^yry. . . .’ 

How she trembled ! Poor kid ! There was nothing I could do 

for her except let all that ptut-up fear go free I’ll never forget 

it — the way if swept through her like a tornado. ... I guess it 
was the first time this child haa^ever seen the human animal 
at its worst. 

Wjjienthe storm had run its course, she walked back with me 
to where the tfamp was lying on the grass. Stooping, I searched 
for my automatic. As I picked i^ up, I saw Anna quietly con- 
templating the throttled cqrpse,'her beautiful face devoid of 
all horror, of all fear and hate. It was like that of a Madonna. 
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‘You kill him, Mjster Hari^?’ she said, breaking the tense 
silence. ’ i 

‘It was either him or me, 4 I said, leading hernway. She was 
looking aV me^with intensef almost chila-like Admiration and 
in the moonlight she looked so beautiful, * so youi^g and 
beautiful. . 

When rd told hf r how Fd wokem up to \tad blood on my 
neck, I as^ed her if she’d heard the brute enlpr tha monastery. 

V»No. Me asleep,’ she said. ‘Me wake up find something 
stuffed in my^mouth; my legs and hands tied. I tried to struggle. 
He pick ijie up and^throw m6 over shoulder like a sack. I nearly 
go mad. He put nqf down in grass and kiss my throat. Then I 
hear dog bark. IVfe faint then, I think.’ 

A bump on my head as big as a golf ball felt like an erupting 
Vesuvius. • 

‘He came there to sleep, me think,’ Anna said. ‘He see us. 
What he do to you?’ , 

I bent down and asked her to feel the bump. 

‘How terrible. It hurt very bad, yes?’ 

‘And how!’ 

We searched the ruin for Higgins’ rifle, but the tramp had 
evidently thrown it away. 

WeTeft the .and climbed the moon-splashed hill on the 
west side, walking slowly^. Fear was apparently still with Anna, 
foikshe kep^ glancing over her shoulder, as if expecting to see 
that brute following us. And I would say, ‘It’s all right. He can’t 
hurt you any m^ore. Can’t hurt anybody any more.’ 

At the top, of the hill, we stopped and checked the compass. 

‘How far are we from ttie border?’ 

Anna couldn’t remember. 

‘Me no think properly,’ she whispered. 

‘He — he didn’t assault you, did he?’ 

I turned her round to the ml)on, seeing her tear-stained face, 
jjale, twitching. Suddenly shaking her head, she said, ‘No, no. 
The dog, he save me.’ 

‘That was me. I bark.’ r 

A tiny smile played around^her mouth. 

‘Me bark too,’ she said. ‘Me bark^Uke dog, grunt like pig and 
crow like the cockerel.’ 
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Then she was her old self again, volatilel garrulous, argumen- 
tative. ^ I • 

‘You marry she ^sked. j 

‘I was* I told you in the forest. *Don’t you ^ementber?’ 

‘Ah^ yes, your wife die. . . . But you have sweetheart?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘What you — fiboer?’ ^ 

^‘But it’s true. My wife’s only been dead about thrgt months.’ 

‘Why — big man like you! \\Tiy no sweetheart?’ 

‘Don’t you understand? Wife only been dead tjaree months,’ 
I said. V • ^ ^ , 

‘You stifl love her. Mister Harry?’* she as^ed. ‘Yes?’ 

‘Very much,’ I said. * 

She compressed her lips and shook her head disconsolately. 

‘That is bad. It like wishing^for something you can never 
have. She no come back. You only have memories of her. Mister 
Harry. They not very — very what you,caJl it — satisfying.’ 

‘Nothing is,’ I said. ‘Life consists of countless efforts to 
achieve something which always eludes you.’ 

‘My mother say “piffle.” You and me. We together, yes?’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘That is real.’ She pointed to the moon. ‘That real. But 
memories — why they have no, no what j^o^ tcay — substance.’ 

We came to a barn and found a sqijat calf’s shed full of clean 
straw. 

‘See if it’s empty,’ Anna said. 

I crawled in and she followed me. We sat ip the dark for a 
long time without speaking. Then she came nejy to me aii^ 
put her head on my chest. ‘Your^heart is real too. Mister 
Harry,’ she whispered. ‘T hear him thump-thump.’ 

I lay down and she cuddled up close to me, a little scared 
and a little udsure of herself, like a child. I could feel the warmth 
of her body mingling with my oVn. It was strange. There was 
no fire in my blood — just serenity. I don’t remembet ever feelin^y^ 
quitg so*much at peace in this world; quite so spiritually and 
chemically attuned to anybody, as I was to Anna. 

She must have felt the same, /or she lay there in my arms 
breathing evenly and when ^he fell asleep, she turned to me like 
a child to its mother and put her arm round my neck. . . . 
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And there we Were ak complete as any two people could be in 
the world. . . .'But flsr how long? That’s what ^ thought, as I 
lay there thinking about everything. Ho^ long was anything 
eomplete ‘and ^t rfest — only the dead enjoyed that state per- 
manently. 
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The squeaking wheels of a cart woke me up. Anna, whose arm 
was still around* my neck was fast asleep. Light streaming 
through the entrance splashed on her rumpled face and played 
in her wild, black hair. How beautiful she looked asleep, how 
young, how innocent and how much softer and whiter was her 

skin than when she wq^ a^wake It had a tanned silky quality. 

I didn’t move— just lay there listening to the thumping hooves 
of a heavy horse and the squeaking wheels of a cart. I had no 
idea of time. It was another fine day. I could smell the sun and 
the manure out there in the farmyard. A faint rumble in my 
tummy reminded me of food. 

‘H^s, whereun^^ you?’ a voice called in good German. My 
spirits rose. We’d made it — at last! We were on the West side 
oi^he Curtain. * 

Anna suddenly tore herself away from me like some scared 
horrified thing. ^ 

* ‘It’s only nje,’ I whispered. ‘Only Mister Harry. Remember? 
Mister Hariy.’ 

She blinked furiously and then recognising me, she relaxed 
and yawned. • 

‘I’m — I’m sorry,’ she said, sitting up. ‘Please Vorgive me. I 
have the bad nightmare. I dreim terrible things. Mister Harry.’ 
^traw was entangled in her dishevelled black hair, her eyes 
puffed with sleep. 

‘You know something, f I said. ‘I think we’re in the Western 
world.’ 

‘Really?’ We stared at eachother^ gently. Then she came and 
snuggled up to me like an affectionate daughter. What to do? 
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Should we chance it and see if the voices fe’d he^rd earlier were 
German? | ^ 

• ‘No,’ Anna said. ‘It’s not wort'ji it.’ 

We left the shed atout ten that^ight and cut acrfiss hills is 
the w^st» It was cool and a fresh wind blew in Vrom the north- 
.east. The moon rose just after midnight. By this time we’d 
reached tlie wood which was to play sucji a big part in our 
future. I led the way along a narrow path, pausing lyjw to duck 
under low branches, now to pull a bramble lead away JEsom 
Anna’s skirt. The going was tough. Anna, who wa,s stockingless, 
was apparently used t^Mhe thorns 3nd stinging nettles. Reaching 
an open space where trees had been felJpd, I stopped and 
surveyed the scrappy moonlight lying ghostlike on the bushes. 
It must have been nearly three a.m. We passed through the long 
shadows slanting from trees ami eventually came to another 
thicket. 

‘Can’t you carry me?’ Anna said. , , 

‘It’s too deep for that. I should probably fall on my face if 
I attempted it,’ I grinned. 

How right I was ! It was the thickest undergrowth we’d met 
so far. I hadn’t a clue how wide it was. My idea was to try and 
make a path for Anna to get through. 

While I was doing this, I suddenly lost contact with the earth. 
One minute I was stamping down bushes; the next falling 
through air. Bang! My buttocks suddenly contacteithe ground. 
What a painful reunion ! It felt as if my head had been jolted off 
my neck. Down I went head over heels for teT^— maybe twen^ 
feet. Then I fell again. This time I landed on a cjump of thi<y: 
blackberry bushes. 

Shaking my head, I removed some tenacious thorns from my 
posterior. Then I tried to sit upright. A sharp pain shooting 
through my Shoulder made me holler, ‘Ouch!’ It was my right 
clavicle. Was it broken? • .. 

‘Where are you, Mister Harry?’ Anna shouted. ‘Where are^ 
you?’ • 

‘rfere,’ I gelled. 

‘What happened?’ 

‘I fell.’ 

‘Me come down.’ 
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‘Be careful \iow yiu go.' 

‘You hurt bkd, M|ster Harry?’ 

‘Haven’t checked up yet.’i 

‘Don’t move till'Anna come,’ she said! 

‘You’ll break' your neck,’ I said, as I heard a scouting party 
of stones running ahead of her down the stbep bank. 

‘Not me, Mister Harry,’ she said.* ‘Me gy^sy girl. Me know 
all about /.hese things.’ 

Ste arrived on top of a heap of sand whfich she’d pushed' 
down. * 

‘Catch^hold of my hand.’* / 

Looking up, I saw her Standing in front of me. Rut only for 
a second or so. Her body suddenly bulged and wobbled like 
something in a distorted mirror. Then it blew up like a huge 
balloon and burst in a blinding yellow flash. . . , 
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Skinny blue lupins were swaying drunkenly all around and up 
there — way up near the sky green leafy branches were waving 
their Condolences to me. How nice, 1 thought. How positively 
charming. Everything was in fact obviously sorry for me except 
thfi birds that squealed Und fussed around in the trees. The 
selfish brutes couldn’t have cared less how I felt. They were too 
domesticated — too absorbed with feeding their young to 
bj3ther about me. • 

I smelt Anna. Then I |elt my head in her lap, those long 
tapering fingers of hers stroking my scalp. It was so — so 
soothing. « 

Day was breaking at last. White wisps of mist crawling 
surreptitiously ro^md the bushes, looked like part of a spook 
world. 

‘Am I in heaven?’ I whispered facetiously, as Anna’s fingers 
touched my lips. , 

‘Yes, you are. Mister Harry,’ she smiled bending over me. 

‘Have I been out long?’ 

‘No — no, half-hour maybe. Feeling better?’ 
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I considered it. 

‘I think so.’ 

‘Can you sit up?’ 

‘If yoii help me.’ 

She^did that. 

‘Let me help you off with your jacket.’ 

‘What for?’ '' 

‘Because I want to take olf shirt.’ 

^But what for"/ • 

She shook her liead impatiently. 

‘You’re — what youx:all him? Ah, yes. You are a big inquis- 
itive little Boy, Mister’' Harry.’ \ 

After she’d helped me off with my jacket and shirt, she asked 
me to stand up. I did this, feeling the air cold on ray bare 
skin. • 

‘Stand like a soldier like this.’ 

She jumped to attention and stoo^ Ijke a woman Redcap 
waiting to be inspected by Viscount Montgomery. She stared 
at my shoulders fearsomely. 

‘Me no like,’ she said, pulling a face. 

‘What?’ 

‘Your shoulder. It fall down one side. It no good. It mean 
the bone is broken.’ 

‘I could have told you that.’ 

‘I go for bandage. It is important. \iy father hg/l one on'^. 
Mother, she show me how to put bandage. So I get one. You 
wait here and watch the b^rds, yes?’ ^ 

She helped me on with my shirt and jacket, ^ * 

‘Before you go,’ I said. ‘What havy you done with my gun?’ 

‘I put him in your pocket.’ 

She touched my lips with her fingers again and then left me. 
I tried to persuade her to let me go with her. She wouldn’t hear 
of it. The bank was much too smep for me tp climb, she said. 
I must stay there like a good boy. 

‘Where you going?’ I asked. 

‘Find cottage.’ 

‘Be careful.’ 

‘When I’m awake. I’m ajways*careful, Mister Harry. Some- 
body stop me, I kill him.’ Her eyes flashed like brown glass in 
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the sun. Her ^ir was so tangled it looked as if it had never 
been brushed. ^ | 

‘I want to come wkh you.’ I said, 
r She stepped and swung found, staring at me like' an irate 
mother. ' 

‘You stay put as Mr. Higgins say. No moVe. If you do, Anna, 
she be very cross with Mister Hariy.’ Her ftps broke open, a 
lovely smile spread over her face. It was rapidly getting lighter. 
I saw her run to the bank on the far side otljiis disused gravel 
pit. ^ ' 

‘Anna;, I love you,’ I called, as she climbed the bank. 

‘Piffle,’ she called back.* ^ 

‘But I do.’ 

‘Me — me a gypsy. Piffle, Mister Harry. Piffle. That’s what 
my mother say. Men love, she say, piffle.’ She stopped and 
gripped the branch of a sapling. For a moment, I thought she 
would have to slide back. 

‘Don’t be too long,’ I said. ‘I’m in awful pain.’ 

‘No — no. Be back in no time.’ She started to hum a tunc then 
and up she went to the top climbing like a cat. 

‘Don’t forget — ^I love you.’ 

‘Piffle!’ she called, as she swung round and waved at me. 
‘Piffle, Mama used to say.’ 

I could just see herTip there, now standing with arms akimbo, 
here eyes full of mischieV’, her lips parted in a glorious smile. 

‘Don’t be long.’ 

‘Bye, bye blackbirds,’ she called. 

^ ‘Hurry,’ I^said. 

‘As quick *as I can.’ She waved and then disappeared into 
some bushes. 

What was it? I tried to figure it out — why I was suddenly so 
sad now. A premonition? Maybe. I stood up and listened. All 
I heard was the singing birdsV the incessant hum of insect life. 
I wanted to kick myself for letting her go. But it was too late 
now to call her back. The pain in my shoulder was worse than 
the one at the back of ipy head. I guessed it was a fractured 
collarbone. I felt weak. My legs were rubbery. T was anxious 
right from the start. So much. so I couldn’t keep still. I looked 
about me. Bloom was everywherc—white, pink, blue. Up there 
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wJtiere Anna naa oisappearea, grey squirrels scampered up the 
silver bark of ash trees, their bushy tails s^)read Ake grey win^. 
The new sun was clambering up Jhe sky. 

^ An hour— maybe *iwo hours later, I began to panic-»What ha4 
happ^ne^l to Anna? If I asked that once, I assked it a million 
. times. It was my fa?ult. I should never have let her go, I thought. 
It was obvious wKat had happened. A patrol had picked her up. 
She was now probably being grilled by thfe cops. » 

^ '•What to do? IfJJeft the pit, she’d probably return^ Then^e’d 
go looking for me. In that event we might never meet ^ain. 

I spent some time watching bee« vacillating brfween the pale 
pink blossom of the Mackberry bushes. When she didn’t show 
up, I decided I could wait no longer. *• 

Slouching through the truant bramble leads, I looked for the 
easiest place to climb. There wasn’t much choice. Anna had 
chosen the easiest bank. 

I hadn’t climbed anything as steep as this since i was a kid. 
It wasn’t going to be easy. I needed at* least a six-foot run to get 
to the top of the bank. Then as I went up I’d have to concen- 
trate on my shoulder. Walking back, I braced myself and then 
made my run. Halfway up the bank, I suddenly stopped and 
afterwards slid down, 

I had a longer run next time. To do this, I had to -^tarnp 
down half a dozen lupins. A new speclEs of pain invaded my 
shoulder and was giving me hell, ^t there was no time fpr 
self-pity. 

I walked back over the lupins and stared at the bank. Then 
I made my run. It was mpre successful than tHe first. It took me 
within a yard of the top. To keep there, I grabbed the branch 
of the sapling — the one that save& Anna making a second 
attempt — and pulled myself to the top. 

White fl(»vers powdered the open space before me. Here 
trees had been felled and the undergrowth allowed to grow 
unchecked. Looking about me, I wondered' whir h way Anna 
had gone. Moving forward, I watched a half grown rabbi* 
juritp out of a bush in front of me. It jjranced like a ballet dancer, 
its ears an'fi white tail up. A blackbird with a vivid yellow beak 
flew squawking after it. .• 

Moving through the talf grass towards the clearing, I saw no 
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' s^n of Anna/ But just befoVe I reached that carpet of white 
flWers, the sound of cracking twigs halted me. It must be her, 

I thought, listening, ^fcore twig-cracking excited me. Where was- 
the noise eoming from? It got worse — so Idud in fact I expected 
to see a whole Army corps. Suppose it was a Czech patfol? It 
could have been. Although I thought we’d Crossed the border, . 
I had no proof that we had succeeded. Moving into a blade of 
yellow light stabbing the tree-tops, I walked with iny hand on 
the automatic. ^ - "" 

I crept past a clump of bushes and then 'out into the open 
space. There ^ere only a fe\wold trees in there. When the twig- 
cracking continued, ‘ I took cover behind a sturdy oak, I think 
it was. In the evelii of shooting, I had adequate cover. 

Listening, I heard somebody walking. Then just as I got the 
automatic out of my pocket, a voice said, ‘Drop that gat. Bub.’ 

A plague of butterflies played around inside my tummy. 

‘I said drop it. Bub — drop it before I drop you.’ I let go of it; 
heard it thump the ground. ‘Now feel your neck with both hands.’ 

‘Can’t be done,’ I said. ‘I’ve fractured a collarbone.’ 

I saw them then. There v/as about a dozen of them — G.I’s 
with Tommy-guns — all camouflaged like bushes. I couldn’t 
see the speaker. 

‘O.'fC. Stand where you are,’ he added, coming up behind me. 
‘No smart moves.' 

JDon’t worry,’ I said. Tm in no mood to be smart-just 
talkative.’ 

He came round in front — a big top-sergeant with red hair 
and pink-rimmed blue eyes. He carried a Tommy-gun at the 
ready. 

‘You with the dame?’ he said, pushing back his helmet with 
his forearm. His buddies had me surrounded, all of them staring 
and gaping at me. 

‘Where is she?’ I said excitefJly. 

‘With the captain. We got word to find you. Think you can 
^alk to the jeep over there?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. We movee^ off through the glade. ‘How far we 
from the Czech border?’ 

‘About ten miles.’ 

‘Did you find the girl?’ 
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‘No. She found us. She was af/er a barfdage.’ He smiled tp 
himself. ‘Quite a dish. What is *she — ^gypsy?’ ^ ^ 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘What did she say?’ j 
^ ‘Told ms about yDu.’ We followed a narrow path to th® 
track jA^l^re the jeep was. A lank Southerner v/ith a long neck 
. and a gaunt chinlfess face, was driving the jeep. He and the 
sergeant helped Aie into^it. 

‘What el^e did she say?’ I asked the sefgeant as ,we set off 
^albng the crude ^track running between, the treesT 

‘Nothing — but what a dish!’ The sergeant stared at m^ face 
then, squinting at and disapprovAig of my blad^ eyes. ‘Say— 
they’re beauties. Whete did you gel them?’ 

‘I got beaten up.’ 

He sat up and folded his arms, apparently absorbed in the 
subject. 

‘What for?’ he asked, as we wobbled over ruts. 

‘Talking,’ I said. 

‘No kidding?’ He glanced at me sideways. 

‘No kidding,’ I said. 

‘Mean— just for talking?’ he said incredulously. ‘Hear what 
he says, Hank?’ he added to the driver. 

‘What’s that. Red?’ Hank said. 

‘This guy — know what he got — know what he got ju^T for 
talking? A beating up.’ 

‘You don’t say.’ Hank took a su’hden interest in me. 

‘He says so. Ain’t that right. Bub?’ 

‘It sure is,’ I said. 

‘What did you say, Mp,c?’ Hank said, ‘What did you say that 
made them beat you up?’ 

‘Just a few words,’ I said. 

‘No kidding?’ Hank cut in. ‘Well, what do you know. . . . 
Just a few words and he gets beat up.’ 

‘It doesn’t sound right,’ Red JUid. ‘Go on, feller. What else?’ 

‘That’s all. I say a few words — — ’ 

‘And they let you have it?’ Red broke in. 

‘That’s right,’ I said. Who’d beaten jne up? They didn’t want to 
know. The dramatis personae of the act was unimportant. All 
that concerned those boys was the actual beating up — where I’d 
been hit, how many times* did I bleed much — stuff like that. 
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‘You don’t say,* Red dWled, when Fd finished. ‘Well, 
d’you know. . . .’ 

Leaving the wood,\ we turned into a narrow lane and drove;, 
for a milaor so on -the switchback road bAween the trdes. Thefi 
we reached H.Q. — an old mansion standing in its own grounds 
away from the road and beneath a parascfl of branches of a- 
giant fir tree. We turned left and drove through a white gateway 
and along.a gravel p&th snaking its way through a neglected lawn. , 

‘The captain said for you to wash up befpre you saw hifnl! 
Mac,’ Red said, when the jeep came to a standstill. 

They ^oth Jumped down a*nd reached up to help me. 

‘That moss on your pan,’ Red added, after I joined them on 
the gravel path, ^'i^ou’ll want lo scrape it off, won’t you?’ 

‘Where’s the ’ I began, stroking my bearded chin. 

‘The doll, Mac?’ Red cut in. .‘One of our girls is looking after 
her. She’s cleaning up too, I guess.’ 

I stopped, so that he could lead the way. 

‘No, you go first, Mac,’ Red said. Just beyond the porch we 
passed a sentry and then entered the spacious foyer, the walls 
of which were panelled. At the end of this we turned left by 
the stairs. 

‘Bathroom’s on the next floor,’ Red said. 

I "Went up first. The stairs were bare but lino had been laid 
in the corridors. 

^The bathroom was spacious and full of mirrors which 
reflected me wherever I looked. What a sight! I couldn’t 
believe it was rne I saw. What with my cropped head, my 
btittered sun-scorched grimy face, I looked like somebody out 
of the Stone* Age. 

‘Well, who would believe it!’ I exclaimed, looking at Red in 
the mirror. 

‘Don’t like the look of yourself, huh, Bub?’ 

‘Look at me ! Just look at mc^: No wonder you had me covered 
in the wood.’ 

He laughed. ‘Yeah. You looked like a cross between Boris 
Karloff and Humphrey Bogart.’ 

Black and white tiles on the floor cried out for a" scrub. The 
bath was black and sunk into the floor. Red turned on the water. 
Then he left to get me soap and towels. When he returned he 
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said the mansion had belonged to^ baron, t started to undres£i{ ' 
Outside the window, a fir tree nodded a hello to me. The 
^ wounds were crowded with these trees. Lcj/bking out the window 
Twas surprised to se^two German cops in earnest codversatiom 
on the neglected lawn. 

‘Who are those/ blokes?’ I asked Red. 

He came over and looked at them. 

‘The German law.’ 

*^What do they, want?’ 

‘I wouldn’t kndw.’ 

Steam billowed up from the bath, condensing on the walls, 
which were streaming with rivuletl As I^d pulled off my 
boots, he laughed. 

‘What’s funny?’ I asked. 

‘That gypsy, girl.’ He cocked* a brow, as he glanced up at 
me. ‘Guess what she wanted to know — how to get an American 
husband.’ , , 

The socks were stuck to my sore, red feet. 

‘What a dish!’ 

‘She’s O.K.,’ I said. 

‘Sure— sure, she’s O.K.,’ he added quickly. ‘Swell kid. Kind 
of cute too. Boy, was she worried about you. Wouldn’t budge 
till she’d exacted a promise from the captain that we broTight 
you here.’ 

I slipped off the pyjama Jacket and Rod frowrj^ gravely i.t 
my fallen shoulder. 

‘Say,’ he drawled. ‘This — it don’t look sq good. You fell 
you said?’ 

‘That’s right.’ ^ 

‘We gotta nurse — a good kid. She’ll fix it. Doc’s gone over 
to another sector.’ • 

I tested thb water and added some cold to it. Then I got in 
and slid down. ’ * 

‘Is it O.K?’ Red asked. 

‘^ine?’ It was too. Never had I enjoyed a bath so much. It 
was so gogd that it was some minutej before I noticed the huge 
black bruises on my body and limbs. Red saw them too. He 
stood staring at them, his eyes straining from their sockets in 
surprise. 
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^ ‘Well, blow, me cfown,’ heprawled. ‘What decorations . . . ! 
Bby, you certainly got a beating all right. What did they do — 
kick you?’ \ 

• ‘I don’t know. Never felt a thing. I bet that annoyed them. 
There’s not mufch fun for a sadist, if his victim feels none of 
the pain he’s dishing out.’ \ 

‘But gee! Just look at those medals! Boy, you sure been in 
the wars. •Who were they?' •• ^ 

‘Don’t know,’ I said. ‘They could have been gorillas or apes. 
It’s certain tl^y weren’t human.’ 

I lay in the water, wallowing in the warmth that soaked into 
and soothed my^eary body. 

‘I seen a guy beaten up one night in The Loop,’ Red said, 
after he’d lit a cigarette. ‘That’s in Chicago. Boy, did they lam 
into that poor guy!’ 

‘Is that so?’ I soaped my body. What an age this was! How 
people loved violence. Why is that? I wondered. Is it a guilt 
symptom . . . ? Is it something we all wanted to dish out so as to 
make us feel a little better about this cockeyed era in which we 
found ourselves alive in this world— this era of fear, of mon- 
strous machines and diabolical destructive devices. We were all 
suffering horribly with frustration and inferiority and did we 
secretly yearn to be qruel because being cruel made us feel a 
little better . . . ? 


25 

Red dried and shaved me..* What a nice fellow! With this done, 
I surveyed my new self. Despite my cropped hair and bruises, 
I looked almost my old self. ... 

‘I should say,’ Red said, ‘that with time you’ll probably look 
more or less like^ Mrs. Hamrnond’s boy.’ 

He gave me a complete new outfit — B.D.V’s, a k^ki shirt, 
drill pants and a leather jacket. * , 

‘Now we’ll go and ser the captain,’ he said, w^en I was 
dressed. ‘Know something? H^’s the swellest guy in this man’s 
army.’ Opening the door, he stood to one side and bowed me 
out. ‘Jones,’ he said. ‘That’s his name. Captain Kelloway Jones.’ 
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‘What will he want to know?’ 

‘Search me. He just sent me in a jeep to get you. “There’s 'a 
%guy in a dell near where the boys are on Manoeuvres. Will you 
pbp out and pick hin^up! Understand he^s b\isted a s&oulder.”* 
That was* all. I got some guys and we go after* you. And here 
you are.’ 

He led the way downstairs. My shoulder was giving me socks 
now. A stabbing pain had me pulling faccL ^ • 

’^long here,’ Rpd said, after greeting a couple of his buddies 
who passed by. ‘Ahd don’t forget what I tell you. This Jones, 
he’s the swellest guy in this man’S Army. And^ don’t mean 
maybe. ^ 

We crossed the foyer. Red straightened his battle-dress. Then 
he said, ‘You’ve got nothing to worry about. Just talk to him 
as you talked Jto me.’ He kno(?ked on the door. Somebody 
yelled, ‘Come in.’ We entered what had once apparently been a 
dining room — a square room with gak-panelJed walls. The 
captain sat at a desk. Anna, who was sitting with a nurse, 
jumped up and ran to me, her eyes shining with joy. 

‘You look wonderful. Mister Harry,’ she said. 

And brother did she look wonderful! What a transformation! 
What glowing radiant beauty! I was so overwhelmed I forgo^all 
about the captain and the nurse. ^ 

‘I hate to break this up,’ Captain Jones said, ‘but it’s only 
because I happen to be the officer in charge here ajjd I feel sotP 
of shy with people I’ve not been introduced to. My name’s 
Jones. . . .’ 

We grinned and shook^ hands. He introduced tjie nurse, a 
sturdy Teutonic type, with small blu^ eyes. Then he suggested 
it might be as well if I got the old shoulder strapped up at 
once. • 

‘I know hotv painful they can be,’ he said. 

Jones was built like me but hc^ad a crew-cyt hair style and 
was blond with smiling blue eyes and a big, sloppy mouth. 

‘Ypu’fe probably heard all about me,’ I said, after the nurse 
had strapped me up with a figure of jight bandage. 

‘No, sir,’ Jones said. ‘I don’t read newspapers.’ 

‘Will it be all right if I gq now?’ the nurse said. 

‘Sure — sure. Go ahead,’ Jones said, jumping up. 
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‘I suppose I can contact^my friends,’ I asked Jones later, 
after he’d taken my particulars. 

‘There’s just one thing.’ He looked worried about something.; 
»‘Two Gefman polite are here. They want tf j see you and the gin.’ 
‘There must be a mistake,’ I smiled. » < 

‘They say, no. They say you answer' tKe descriptions of a 
couple wanted by the Plauen police:’ 

‘How 6ould we! We’ve just come from behi.nd the Iron 
Curtain.’ ^ ^ 

‘They said you’d escaped from prison.’ 

‘Me?’pHe was staring at ’my head. ‘Yes, I know. But they 
cut ’ 

Jones threw up liis hands. 

‘Look. It’s not my show, feller.’ 

‘But I mean to say ’ • 

‘They crazy,’ Anna cut in. 

‘I’m not particularly interested,’ Jones said. ‘It’s like I said. 
It’s not my show. It’s the Krauts that want you. It’s nothing to 
do with me. O.K. so you’re not the guy they want So. . . . 
After a couple of minutes they say, “Sorry.” ’ 

I didn’t like it. It stank — stank to High Heaven. 

‘See what I mean? A couple of minutes and you’re cleared,’ 
Jones went on. ‘Then you can see our security. . . .’ 

Anna had gone pale, ^ 

‘You all nght?’ I asked her. 

‘I no like it. Mister Harry,’ she said. 

I didn’t either, Why should I have to see the German police? 
C^.K. so they were now a Sovereign Power. . . . ‘Look, Captain 
Jones,’ I said. ‘I don’t wa,nt to appear awkward, but there’s no 
point in seeing these Germans. I’m an Englishman. That can 
be proved by giving our Consul in Plauen a tinkle.’ 

‘Now you’re making me feel that maybe the Klauts have got 
something. . . . -^fter all it’s not an unreasonable request, is it? 
What I mean is they are entitled to quiz you. It is their country, 
you know. We’ve been allies since the Paris Treaty. See what 
I mean, feller?’ , 

There was no valid argument against that. 

‘Tell him, Mister Harry.’ • 

‘What?’ 
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Anna shrugged, 

‘It is the big trick.’ 

‘Big trick?’ Jones drawled. 

‘'Yes, a* very very big trick.’ 

‘I viouldn’t know about that, Ma’am. I’nj military.’ He 
looked sideways at Rea. ‘Tell them to come in. They’re outside 
some place.’ * 

‘Yes, sir,’ ^ed saluted. 

"Anna looked at^ me. 

‘It’s O.K.,’ I saM. ‘It’s as the Captain said. They’ll see us. 
They’ll talk to us. When we tell thAn who we ar^ they^l know 
we’re not the people they’re looking *for, so*— — ’ 

‘Me no like,’ Anna said. 


26 

I SMELT the old rat as soon as I saw them. Th( 

blokes, red-faced, bull-necked and thick, ver 

The one with the moustache — the Groucho Marx moustache, 

looked at me like an optimistic hunter looks at a promising 

specimen of game. They came to atte^ntion in the German 

manner and clicked their heels • • 

Tt is him mein Captain,’ said the taller of tffe two. ‘And 
the girl — she is the one who got the car.’ ^ 

‘Inspector Kline,’ Joncsvsaid. ‘He claims he’s English — th^ 
he’s just come from Czecho-Slovakia.’ 

‘Hear that, Hans?’ Kline said to Sis colleague. 

‘Yes, I hear it. It is th« same with all of them these days. 
Captain Jone«. All the crooks claim to be displaced persons or 
refugees.’ 

A horrible feeling that they were Red agents'tooK hold of me. 
But thisiwas no time to panic. 

‘\^hat’^ my name?’ I asked Kline. 

‘Warden— John Wardell.’ 

‘And her?’ I indicated Anna. * 

‘Please don’t be funny,’ *he jeered ‘Why play games? You 
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' know she’s Fraulcin Weissi She hired the car from Schmidt’s 
g.nd when you dropped ovlr the prison wall, she picked you 
up. . . . Now please ’ - ^ 

There* was no dotbt about their ideiptity. Jones ‘looked ''at 
me grimly. ^ < 

‘My name’s Hammond — Harry Harrm6nd,’ I said. 

‘So you’re Harry Hammond,’ Kline said! ‘All right. If that’s 
so, you can no doubt prove it.’ 

‘Well?’ Jones looked at me. I was thinking of their aud 2 ^Sty 
— wbat nerve they had to come this side of the border dressed 
as German eftps and armed with phoney papers. How did they 
hope to get away with it? My goodness; if Jones stknds for this, 
I thought, he’ll^tand for the three-card trick. 

‘My passport’s in Paris,’ I explained to Jones. 

It all seemed so easy — I mean my convincing Jones who I was. 
You know how it is. Having been through what 1 had, this 
looked like a pushover. But I didn’t know what I was up 
against— just how tenacious those Germans were. 

‘Passport’s in Paris,’ Kline pooh-poohed. ‘Oh, dear. What 
hext?’ 

The one with the moustache threw up his hands. 

‘We’re wasting time,’ he said. 

*Leave it to me, Hans,’ Kline said. ‘First let us establish who 
we are.’ They took out their papers and showed them to Anna 
;ind me. ,, ’ 

‘Well?’ Jones said, looking at me. ‘You were saying?’ 

‘Oh, yes. My passport’s in Paris. . . .’ I looked at Anna, 
^cing a refugee, she wouldn’t have one.’ Then I gave Kline 
and Hans fheir identity cards. ‘They could be phoney,’ I said, 
looking at them each in turn and still feeling as safe as houses. 

‘Ja,’ Kline snapped sarcastically^ ‘And me — know what I 
could be — from one of those flying saucers?’ 

‘There’s no doubt,’ Hans sdid. ‘Our information was correct. 
These are the two we want.’ 

‘I don’t want to argue,’ I said to Jones. ‘But it’s a simple 
matter to prove who I am. Give our Consul in Plaucn a tinkle. 
Tell him you have Harry Hammond, the boxer here.’ 

Jones looked at Kline. KliAe looked at me and Anna stared 
at the other German. 
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‘How can you be sure?’ Jones said to Klibe. 

‘I know this man personally,’ Kline said. 

i glared at him. 

^e! Ybu bloody liar!’ 

‘We’fe just wasting time. Captain,’ Hans said, clicking his 
likeels. ‘If there’s any*dcVibt in your mind, why don’t you come 
with us to Plauen? *We don*t mind. Do we?’ 

‘Not at all,,’ Kline said. ‘Come by all means, mein Captain.’ 

J9nes looked at, me, his forehead corrugated. ^ ^ 

‘You’re not falling for that one, are you. Captain!’ I cut in, 
squeezing Anna’s hand. ‘Look at thfem. What wdfild be^easier? 
We get in their car and— Bob’s your 'uncle.* N^e’ll be over the 
border in no time.’ 

‘What nonsense!’ Kline scoffed. 

‘Excuse me,’ Jones said, with *admirable Yankee patience. 
‘What was the Englishman charged with?’ 

‘The papers, Hans,’ Kline snapped his fingers at his'colleague. 

‘Here they are. Do you read German?’ Hans asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Jones, taking the papers and reading them. The^ 
Germans stared at me, looking so bloody sure of themselves. 
‘They say you were jailed for robbery with violence.’ 

‘Bosh,’ I said. ^ 

‘Captain,’ Kline said, ‘I think I’d bet|er contact the Com- 
manding General of the U.S. Forces. ]}. will save time. I don’t 
haggle. I have my duty to perform. That is all.’ y 

‘I know that one,’ Anna said, pointing to Kline. ‘He Secret 
Police. Me see him in our village. He and otljers in car.’ 

‘Look,’ Jones said to Khne. ‘You’d have no objection if IT 
spoke to the British Consul in Plauey?’ 

‘Why should I?’ Kline gestured. ‘Speak to Sir Winston 
Churchill for all I care.’ •He glanced hastily at his watch. 
‘But hiirry.’ • 

‘T’m not impressfid by histrionic^,’ Jones said ^fter he’d asked 
his operator to get our Consul in Plauen. He was five minutes 
getiiijg through. 

He told the bloke at the other end^ all about me. Then he 
listened. ‘No,’ he said after a pause. ‘I understand it’s in Paris.’ 
He glanced up at me. ‘Whereabouts in Paris is your passport?’ 

I didn’t have Lamond’s address or telephone number. 
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I was slumped* Poor Alina looked frantic. 

‘Well?’ Jones said sternly. 

‘Tell you what — let me talk to him.’ 

‘Sure* Kline suicfi ‘Go ahead, CapUin. Let hint talk. We 
don’t mind.’ . 1 

‘O.K., it’s all yours,’ Jones said, hanfaiifg me the receiver. • 

‘Who’s that?’ 1 asked. 

‘Reevas.’ It was* a la-de-dah accent 

‘Qut you’re not the British Consul?’ •*, 

‘This is the British Consulate’s office ?n Plauen,’ he said. 

‘But, I’d lilfc to speak td the Consul personally.’ 

‘Sorry, sir. he’s not here just* now. Popped over to 
Nuremberg. Can I help you? I’m his secretary.’ 

I told my story as briefly as possible — why I didn’t have my 
passport. I said he’d understand why I couldn’t take a British 
passport with me through the Iron Curtain. 

‘But m^ dear fellow^’ he said. ‘What a yarn. You don’t 
seriously expect me to swallow that one, do you? Hammond 
you say your name is? I’m an ardent boxing fan, but I’ve 
never heard of you.’ 

‘Have you heard of ’ 

‘Look, old man,’ he said. ‘Why try to bluff? You’re obviously 
Warden. I recognise ^your voice.’ 

Hell! I thought. He (jould be a phoney too. But what’s he 
•doing in c'ur Consulate! It didn’t add up. I dropped the 
receiver into its cradle, stared at Jones and said, ‘It can’t be 
the British Coijsul.’ 

• ‘You cr^y?’ Jones snapped. ‘Our operator got the number. 
I asked for it myself— jjou heard me.’ 

My neck was sweating. 

‘You’re sure it was your operator?’ 

‘What’s he saying?’ Hans asked Kline. 

‘It’s all done^to delay,’ Klfne said. 

‘This bloke said he’s never heard of Harry Hammond,’ I said 
to Jones. ‘I’m not a world champ, but I’m well kwown in 
England.’ , 

‘Enough of this!’ Kline exclaimed. 

‘Now listen, Hammond,’ !fones said. ‘Hasn’t this gone far 
enough? I don’t know who you are. But I can soon settle it.’ 
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He glanced at Kline. ‘Would the m^n at the? British Consulate 
know of this prison break?* 

^It’s iu all the papers,’ Kline said. 

What’s to stop themcutting a wire conn(acting this office from 
the outside world arw linking it up with Jheir H.Q.? I 
thought. I 

‘I thought you had women operators,’ I said to Jones. 

‘So we have.’ • 

‘Who put you through to the British Consul?’ 

He never had a chance to answer. They took out their Lugers 
and Kline barked, ‘Put your hand^ up!’ 

Jones sprang to his feet. 

‘Look, Captain,’ Kline added, ‘for the salce of the inter- 
national situation we don’t want any killing. Do as you’re 
told.’ He glared .at me. ‘You too^’ This was no joy-ride. They 
meant business. 

Our hands were up and how. . . . 

‘What’s the meaning of this!’ Jones* exploded. ‘You know 
what you’re doing — that you’re on United States property ’ 

‘Red*s invade U.S.A.,’ Kline jeered. ‘Now, Captain. This is* 
the set-up. We’re going out of here. All of us. So put on your 
cap. Try to be a hero and you join your ancestors. We want 
this thief.’ He glared at me. ‘You’ve just been dragged into it. 
Don’t worry. Just as soon as we get to the border, you’re 
free.’ ‘ 

Hans gave Jones his cap 

‘You won’t get away with it,’ Jones said. ^ 

‘That remains to be seen,’ Kline said. ‘Accordmg to our* 
reckoning we shall. It’s been well planned. When we heard you’d 
got the girl, we got cracking. Now t&is is what you do. You 
come with us. I shall be near you. If you try anything, you’ll 
get it. When pass the sentry you salute in the ordinary way. 
If we’re stopped, you’ll tell whoever you talk^to, that we’re 
going to Plauen.’ 

Jones •glanced at his blotter. While all this had been in 
progress,,! noticed that he’d been doodling on it. At least, 
that’s what I thought. 

We went out — Kline first. Jonrfs next. Anna and I followed 
with Hans behind us. 
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I daren’t look al Anna. I^was scared she might lose her nerve 
^nd start screaming. * 

‘Keep your hands in your pockets,’ Kline whisper^^d, as we 
trooped thi'ough-the foyer. There wasnjt a soul in ^ight — only 
the sentry at tjie door. What luck! As v e drew leveil with him, 
the sentry jumped to attention. Jones saluted him. But the clot 
never even looked at us— just stared intently ahead like a 
Buckingham Palace sentry. A big Mercedes was, parked in the 
drive. A till, skinny bloke in police uniform, jumped ouf and 
opened the doors. 

‘We’ve gof^an extra paS'senger,’ Kline said in German. ‘We 
drop the Capt^n off at'Trayborg.’ 

They put Anna and me in the back seat. The driver pulled 
out two folding seats. Kline sat in one; Hans in the other. 
Jones got in next to the driver. The car roared away from the 
house. Rounding a bend, I thought the driver was going to run 
into two G.Fs walking to the gate. 

‘You crazy bastard,’ one of them yelled, as they jumped out 
of the way. 

Anna was petrified with fear. She sat there staring into space, 
pale, trembling. What now? How were we going to get out 
of this one? 

' ‘This could cause a war,’ I said to Kline. 

‘You think so?’ he srjeered. ‘Don’t be stupid. Nothing short 
^.of an A-bomb on New York would do that.’ 

‘That’s wnat you think.’ 

‘Ja,’ he muttered in German. ‘That is what I think. And don’t 
'/orget. What I think is what goes 'around here.’ 


0.1 

Travelling at high speed and squealing round bends, the 
Mercedes jumped and shuddered like a bebop addict, Suddenly 
crinkling, narrowing, the lane flowed like a ribbon downhill. 
I sat like Anna, hands behind my head, staring at Kline’s 
Luger. Hans had his gun partly concealed and trained on the 
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back of Jones’ neck. We slowed. TJhe drivef wasn’t liking the 
narrowness of the lane. The nearside wheel kept bouncing off 
the chall^ bank. 

Whither»now, big man? I thought, as w^ bumped- anti rojied 
over the scarred and sjony road. It would have, been easy to 
have grabbed Kline-^a:\ easy as committing suicide. I thoudjA 
of doing it a couple'of limesk Then I began to reflect on ali^e 
things I had t 9 do before my death and thefl cogitated on less 
impulsive and dangerous alternatives. « * 

Jones sat as rigialy as the Empire State Building. He hadn’t 
expected this. Things like this were as alien to4iis wgrld as 
they had beeh to mine ‘before I’d ventured into this Alice’s 
Wonderland. 

Anna? She seemed more relaxed now. It was the gypsy in her. 
They’re more adaptable to radical-changes of environment than 
we are. Perhaps she was psychic or blessed with precognition. 
My only hope of getting out of this was a primitive belief in 
miracles. 

The width of the lane was reminiscent of a wasp’s waist. 

‘You'won’t get away with it,’ I said to Kline, just for some-* 
thing to say. 

‘Shut up, thief!’ 

‘Shut up yourself, clot,’ I snarled and then got a backhander 
across the face. ^ 

Anna suddenly kicked Kline’s shins. He could scarcely 
believe it. When he did, he smacked her with his gCn —a nasty, 
vicious blow across the face. 

‘You great big gentle bastard,’ I said. 

He punched my chest with his Luger and growl^, ‘Keep 
your hands behind your neck.’ 

‘You too. Captain,’ Hans.said, as Jones swung round to see 
what was going on. 

I was learning quickly. It waS Kline’s face. Tiny sweat 
bubbles on his upper lip told me he was as windy as the East 
Coast. Why? It was obvious. If he bumped me off he’d be 
killing the.goose that laid the golden e^g. Without me, they’d 
have nobody to give the treatment to — nobody to tell them 
where the film was. What an iAspiralion! What a morale 
builder that thought was ! So* there was a chance. I’d grab him 
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and when Hans '"urned rgund to assist Kline, Jones could 
grab him. 1 noticed Anna’s face then, that worm of blood 
wriggling from her mouth to her chin. I entered Jhat one^ 
aga jnst Kline. Wheix the time came for ,me to be the* governor, 
it would be repaid with interest. ^ 

V Jones was still the solid impertufbable Jones. What a 
mor.nment of discipline ! He sat there next to the driver stiffly, 
his hancfe behind Jiis neck, his wide shoulders slightly hunched. 
Good old '’Jones, I thought, as the driver*-suddenly braked. I 
peered through the windscreen and there it was — the steep hill 
curling like aa lasso down co the valley. Just beyond that haze 
down there was the Iron Curtain. 

It was when we were halfway down the hill that I thought my 
miracle had materialsed. There were a dozen solid cows in the 
roadway — a more bewildered, apathetic bunch you never saw. 

Kline grew anxious and trigger-happy. 

‘One word from you,’ he said to me, ‘and she gets it right 
through the eyes.’ 

‘Why not me? I’d welcome it.’ 

He moved the Luger towards Anna. 

‘Don’t mind me. Mister Harry/ she said in a slow, hoarse 
voice. ‘Let them kill me. Let them kill me. I don’t mind. It is 
better than going to the salt mines.’ 

Hans head was out of the window. 

‘Drive those blasted tilings back,’ he roared. 

‘Ja,’ the diover said. He ran in front of the cows, waving his 
stick and for some inexplicable reason, he would insist upon 
^us all seeing that solitary tooth in the middle of his upper gum. 
One co\^ w'ith a black eye kept trying to squeeze past us. Once 
it mounted the bank. But the man drove it back. 

Jones was laughing. I wondered why. Had he got an idea to 
get us out of this or was the drover’s clumsy elfcrts to turn the 
cows back amusing him? There was only one danger as far as 
I could see — Anna. If we started something it was almost 
certain, that she would get it first. 

‘Get those damn things out of here,’ Kline yelled to the drover. 

‘Ja, ja,’ the drover called, as he cracked his stick across the 
cows’ haunches. Now they all were doing the wrong things. 
The one with the black eye was the worst. It kept turning around 
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and running towards us, its swollen uddeu, swaying gr<>tes- 
quely, as if it were intent on annoying Kline and Hans. 

• At last^they were running down the lane. A hundred yards 
farther on, » they were (hiven along a tracl^on»the right’ y 

Our oaptors relaxed.' The Mercedes ran ahead, purring like 
the thoroughbred sh® V'as. Well, I thought, as we neared 
bottom, I’m through v4cillp#ting. 

Kline was staring at me, his face set, » his jaw, muscles 
fidgeting. I thought* of his feet. They weris close to mine, I 
could have stamped! Dn them— What for? I thought, as thatliuge 
American Army truck appeared round a bend in the jane. I 
could have whooped with joy. 

Kline swung round. I could easily have socke^d him, but what 
was the point? This was the end of the road. This was as far as 
we were going. This was the Anglo-Saxon miracle my instinct 
had been promising for so long. 

Kline turned and faced me. 1 laughed out loud. * 

‘O.K.’ I said. ‘Now get yourselves 'oiit of this one, you 
bastards.’ 

A sefgeant sitting next to the truck-driver, jumped down to^ 
the lane. As he did so, two G.l’s with Tommy-guns held at the 
ready, appeared on each side of the truck. The three of them 
were staring at us. 

Hans was nonplussed. Kline looked liTce a sinner suddenly 
faced with the prospect of meeting his Maker. ^ 

What now? Hans told Tones to put his hands-down. ‘Tell 
them to give way,’ he added. 

‘You tell them,’ Kline said. ‘Get out and telf them we’re oi^* 
urgent business.’ ** 

‘What about the captain?’ 

‘I’ll look after him.’ . 

‘Where’s yo«r officer?’ Hans said, walking to the sergeant. 

‘There ain’t noiie, Bub. Just ihe,’ the sergeant said. The 
G.I’s looked taut and business-like. 

‘We’re.police on urgent business,’ Hans explained. ‘Will you 
please* give way?’ 

The sergeant wagged his head. 

‘Sorry. We’re American personnel on manoeuvres,’ he said. 
‘So I’m afraid you’ll have to give way.’ He sounded like a 
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Nev( York Irishman — a huge, raw-boned, hangdog of a man 
\vith a warty nose and cold blue eyes. 

1 saw Jones ed^ng towards the door. Never hajjj I been" 
quite sd tense, q^iitu so excited as I was now. * 

‘Sergeant,’ Kline yelled, ‘we have a u.S. Intelligence officer 
Kith us. He’s ’ ‘ r 

jznes did his stuff then. Whati^peea! One minute he was 
sitting like sometiiing in Madam Tussaud’s. The next he’d 
grabbed the driver, wrapped his arm roundWs neck and pwlled 
him down to the seat. ‘Get ’em boys,’ he yelled. ‘We’re being 
abducted.’ 

Hans suddenly ‘’lost his head. The sergeant 'had scarcely 
heard Jones. He couldn’t have done. I saw Hans raise his Luger. 
It spat fire, kicked in his hand — all in the matter of a second. 
Then there was that awful iook on the sergeant’s face — the 
infinite sadness as if in that brief second which elapsed before 
the bullet* actually entered his brain, he realised this was the 

end of him He staggered, groping the air with clawed hands. 

Suddenly hds body folded like a jack-knife. Then it dropped 
’face down like a hunk of cement. 

The next second Han’s body began to contort. I just heard 
that ferocious stutter from the G.I’s Tommy-gun. The bullets 
from it had already thumped their way into the German’s heart. 

‘Take my gun,’ Klihe^said, pushing the Luger into my hand. 
My goodiv^ss! You should have seen his face — the manifest 
terror, the r’^alisation that he was about to be no more. . . . 

I must have been slow on the up-take. I remember deciding 
•|o take the gun — turning and actually reaching for it. But 
Kline wasn’t there. He\l lost his head and had jumped out of 
the car. I saw him struggling on the bank. 

‘Don’t look!’ I said putting my^hand over Anna’s eyes. 

I heard Kline fall against the car, the metallic thump as his 
body fell against the fender.^ Sitting up, I saw Jones slide out 
of the car, pale, tense, and salute the G.I’s who were standing 
in a crowd in front of us. 

‘Stay here,’ I said to Anna. 

I got up and joined Jones. There was a lot of excited talking. 

‘They told us what to expect, sir,’ a corporal explained to 
Jones. ‘Too bad about Sergeant Dawes.’ 
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ril say it was. He was as dead as fhe stone ground he’d fJllen 
^on. So were the others. * • 

*I wro\ a code message on my blotter,’ Jones sai^, wMe 
the'G.I’s dragged Klin'V’s body from the llanf . ‘Did you k^w 
that?’ * • 

I gestured. 

‘No,’ I said. 

‘X^e got it t)n short-wave,’ the corporal said. 

‘Good.’ Jones scared at the bodies. ‘Puf them in the h^rry.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ The corporal detailed^ some men for the job. 

‘Girl O.KJ’ Jones sajd. 

‘I guess so.’ 

‘I’ll get a guy to drive you back.’ 

He asked a black-headed boy if he drove a Mercedes. 

‘Anything, sir,’ the boy said, saluting. 

‘O.K. Get that tub back to H.Q.’ He looked at Anna’s face 
— at the black worm on her chin, squinting. ‘Who* did that?’ 

‘Kline,’ I said. 

They dragged the choked driver out and dropped him oi^ 
top of Hans. The dark boy got in and pressed the starter-button. 

‘Sonofabitch.’ Jones glancM back at the G.I’s who’d jumped 
down and had joined the others in the lane. ‘I had no idea th^y 
were phoneys — not till you — well actually not until I was 
peeping down the barrels of their Liigers. It just shows you. 
You never know what those sonofabitches are yp^to.’ 

Colour had returned to Anna’s face. 

‘Feeling all right?’ I said, rejoining her. 

She nodded. 

‘Me all right. ... You all right, Mister Harry?' 

‘Yes. . . . Fine. Did it scare you?’ 

She looked at Jones and nodded. 

‘See you,’ Jones^said, as the Mtjrccdes went back. A hundred 
yards along the lane we ran down the track whejre the cows had 
returned to. Then we drove back to H.Q. 

‘These Mercedes sure got power,’ the driver said. ‘Real 
honeys, ^aren't they, sir?’ 

‘So they say,’ I said. » 

He sat and stared at the twistihg road. I expected to see the 
cows, but they weje nowhere in sight. 
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excitemeht?’ he said later. ‘Know something, sir? An 
hour before it happened,.! was playing poker. For the first 
time since I’ve been in this Kraut country, I was/^vinniflg. ’ 
Believe It dr not,‘ wh^n we got the calif I was holding an ace 
full. There wa? fifty bucks in the kitty. How’s that^fof luck?’ 
N^You could have got shot like the sejfgdant.’ 

‘Pfc’^r old Blabber-Mouth DaWes.’ He shook his head 
disconsolately. ‘He wasn’t a bad guy. He was always bitching. 
But /here was no harm in him. The iroifjf of it is the |)oor 
sonofabitch had a date tonight with a big blonde, a glamorous 
Kraut .numbefx he’d met the day before yesterd^.’ 

Anna tugged piy sleeve. She was looking puzzled. 

‘What is it?’ I asked. 

She linked my arm affectionately. 

‘I just think — I say to myl^elf, I like the English best, so I 
must disappoint my father who say you marry American.’ 

‘What’s wrong with the Yanks?’ I said. 

‘They call me baby. I told the fat man who take me to 
Captain Jones. He say, “How do, baby,” and I say, “.Me no 
haby. Me eighteen.” Then he laughed and call me “cute kid.” 
What’s that. Mister Harry — “cute kid”?’ 

/It means you’re O.K.’ 

‘O.K. What does tljat mean?’ 

‘Hey, driver,' I said. ‘/Jelp us out. What does O.K. mean?’ 

‘O’Keefer’^ 

Anna was more perplexed than ever. 

‘That’s a guy’,s name,’ the driver explained. ‘O’Keefe was a 
§ood guy^Everybody loved him. That’s how the story goes. So 
when you want to give guy a good character, you say he’s 
O.K.’ 

‘What is this “good guy” mean. Mister Harry?’ Anna asked. 

I wasn’t listening. I was wondering how sooif we could get 
out of this place. I’d seen ail I wanted to** see here. I didn’t 
trust it. The sooner we were in England the better. 

‘I speak to you Mister Harry.’ * , 

I explained what the Q.I. had meant. Then she told me what 
a wonderful bath she had had. Pushing out her legs she showed 
me the shoes and stockings the American girls had given her. 

‘You like?’ 
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‘Nylons! They look v^onderful jon you. #You’ll have |iore 
when we get to England and a bath every day. You like that?’ 

.‘Not ine,’ she said, shaking her head, pouting. ‘I no like badi 
every daye Once week,, yes. But every d^y. •. . . bso&n v.&sh 
myself^away.’ • ' 

As the road straightened out, the driver increased speed. Tb^ 
we came to the olfl irlanskn. At the entrance to the a 
bunch of G.^’s waved to us. The driver swung the Mercedes 
intc^the drive, Theii glanced at us over his shoulde^-. 

‘She’s kind of cute isn’t she, sir?’ he said. 

‘Who?’ 

‘The doll ^ith you, sir. What is sht — a gypsy?’ 

‘I no doll,’ Anna flared. ‘Me grown-up girl.’ 

‘It’s like T said, sir. She’s kind of cute.’ 

‘You’re telling me,’ I said.* 

The sun was now at the height of its glory. There was no 
breeze — just sticky heat. 

We stopped near the entrance. As We ^ot out, an American 
colonel hurried into the foyer, saluting the guard without 
looking at him. I helped Anna out. We stood on the lawn and 
watched the truck come to .a standstill behind the Mercedes. 
Jones jumped down and hurried to us. He looked at Anna, 
smiled and said, ‘How you feeling?’ 

‘Me fine. Captain Jones,’ she said.jVou fine too?’ 

‘I guess so.’ • 

‘What about your ’phone?’ I said. ‘Do you tlfink it’s O.K. 
now?’ ^ 

‘I’ll have to find that out,’ he said. ‘I guess they’ve alreacjy 
attended to it.’ 

‘What’s the drill now?’ 

He shrugged. 

‘There’ll bo an enquiry, of course.’ 

, ‘Does that mean I’ll have to ^tay here?’ 

‘ ‘Yeh. . . . And She’ll have to be vetted.’ 

I explained the drill to Anna — that refugees from behind the 
Iron*Cujtain had to be checked by security. 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because they might be spies.* 

‘Me no spy,’ she said. * 
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Jcpes laughed. all walked to tlte foyer. THe same clot of 
a guard who’d seen us leaver jumped to attention. Jones saluted 
film. ■ . 

M’!! sCe what’s cooking,’ Jones said. ‘Would you liKe to take 
her 'to the mess?’ 

‘Thanks.’ ' 

get someone to hustle up s(vne food. . . . OrK.?’ 


28 

The whole telephonic system at H.Q. had been out of order. A 
party of engineers sent out ta trace the trouble had found what 
I expected — the wires cut. They were in the process of mending 
them wheK Jones saw Anna and me in the mess later. 

He asked a WAAC \o take Anna to the women’s quarters 
where she was given a room. He said the colonel I’d seen when 
*we returned to H.Q. belonged to Intelligence. He was 'here to 
question Anna and me. When G,H.Q. heard Jones was being 
abducted with me, they’d sent the colonel over to investigate. 

'When Anna left Jones took me to see the colonel, but he was 
not ready for us. I Waited half an hour, then he sent for 
me. , 

‘Colonel B/andon sends his compliments and would like to 
see you, sir,’ an orderly said. 

<• The colonel was in Jones’ office — sitting at his desk in fact, 
ftis whitfhair glinted in the light streaming in the window. 
He had a pleasant, yodng, pink face, arched, black brows, 
hooded, blue eyes. 

‘Sit down,’ he smiled, indicating a chair on /he left of the 
desk. I sat down. ‘Tell me,’^*he added, staring at the blotter. 
‘What’s tliis I hear about your being behind the Iron Curtain?’ 
He looked up suddenly, as if he expected to catch me on the 
hop or to see some betraying expression. His stenographer, a 
blonde, was sitting at ariother table. And when I started to speak 
she switched on a recording 'machine and opened a notebook. 

‘You’re recording what I’m saying?’ 
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‘Yeh,’ he sa^id, fingering the silver eagle |)n his shouidjr. 

‘You want the whole story— just, how it happened?’ 

‘Yeh.^ . . Everything. Take your time.’ 

I'^gave mm the lot. » 

‘ThiS^wiH have to be* checked,’ he said^ when I’d finished. 

‘What wiU?’ 

‘What you say afioul your brother.’ 

‘But it’s true.’ 

HR lit a cigar and afterwards nodded. 

‘Sure,’ he said. ‘But it’s a matter of routine. . . . 

That was the Army. Everything Itad to be checked and re- 
checked. Red Tape? Mkybe. But thdt’s how jt was. I under- 
stood? Yes. That appeased him. He relaxed. Then he buzzeff 
for Jones who came in smiling. 

‘What about those communications?’ he said. 

‘They’ve found the break,"sir — about half a mile from here.’ 

‘How long will it take to mend?’ 

‘Not long, sir.’ 

‘Go^d. By the way would you arrange for Mr. Hammond 
here to have a room of some sort. We shall need him around Jibf 
a day or two.’ 

‘We can fix him up,’ Jones said. 

An orderly came in and said Jones^ was wanted outside. 
Jones excused himself and left. 

The colonel looked at me. 

‘I was appalled to le.^m what happened,’ Ife said. ‘The 
shooting I mean.’ Wc discussed this in detpjl for about ten 
minutes. Then Brandon wanted the gen on Anna. What did^T 
know about her? ^ 

‘I’ve told you all T know,’ I said. 

‘Which is precisely nil,’ Brandon said. ‘You don’t even know 
her full name.'*She may be as good as gold. But you know how 
it is. We have to Be sure. We’ve ^ot people whose job it is to 
check refugees. If she’s a phoney, they’ll soon l^nuw.’ 

Jopes*came in and saluted. 

‘Begging your pardon,’ he said. 

‘Yeh?’ 

‘About the dead Germans. V?e’ve just got a report from 
Plaucn. It was brought in by messenger. It seems they belonged 
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to afgang operating along the bord(^ — a gang specialising in 
snatching personnel.’ .f 
^^e gave Brandon the dispatch. 

^ed kri/ger’s mob^ yes,’ he said after he’d read thd^dispatth. 
‘I knW all about them. Moscow disowns them. They have no 
SVfijtus whatsoever. They’re just killers afiid snatchers. They 
wouhsLvCut their mother’s throat for d hundred bucks. This 
Kline and the other guy- -we’re not concerned with them. 
They’re jusl hoodlums. You’ll report that they tried to stick-up 
the lorry. That will take care of it. The civil C.I.D. will sew the 
case up for us.«So there’ll bfc no political repercussions. There’ll 
have to be a Cojfoher’s enquiry, of coUrse.’ He looked at me. 
*lt won’t affect you. We shan’t bother about you and the girl. 
It’s apt to complicate things. You understand?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

He told Jones to sit down. The girl was re-reading her notes. 

‘This Kfuger mob,’ the colonel went on, ‘we’ve got to watch 
out for them. . . . They ’don’t like casualties any more than we 
do. But judging from their audacity 1 should say that this guy 
here,’ he stared at me, ‘is wanted pretty badly by Moscow. It’s 
his brother they’re really after, of course.’ 

‘Shall I double the guard?’ Jones asked. 

^That’s up to you. If I were in your place I would.’ 

Jones took me to a roqm at the end of the corridor, one with 
•a window facing the front lawn. On the way there, he said, 
‘Soon as we get the O.K. from the engineers, you can contact 
your people in ^London.’ 

•^He opened the door and I talked through to the room, 
furnished with a single bed, wardrobe, chairs and a carpet. A 
washbasin was to the left of the window. It had probably been 
a writing room when the baron was resident here. 

‘Keep this closed,’ Jones said, pointing to the Window. ‘You 
heard what Colonel Brandorf said about thit gang. He knows 
this cloak and Sagger stuff inside out. I wouldn’t like anything 
to happen to you while you’re in my charge.’ 

‘I’ll be O.K.,’ 1 said. ‘I’m not worried. As soon as I’m cleared 
from here. I’m returning to old England and sanity. Believe 
me, I’ve had my bellyful of fhis cloak and dagger stuff.’ 

‘It’s my first contact with it,’ Jones said. ‘Everything’s been 
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so goddam r^rmal sinci we’ve been here.’ He looked vi the 
washbasin. ‘You’ll want soap and^ towels. 1 don’t know About' 
pyjama#. I’ll try and rustle you up some.’ 

‘Jiow^bout AnndiX 

‘Sha’s having a sweli time trying on o\Jr girls’ civvies. They’re 
all crazy about her-*-a quaint kid.’ ' ^ 

I wanted to tell Jonas abput the tramp I’d had to kill. But the 
more I thought of it the less of a good idea it seemed. Let 
sleeping dogs, lie, { thought. The world \yas better off for the 
brute’s death, anyway. And I was devoid of ren\orse. 

‘Is the colonel seeing Anna?’ I asked Jones.. 

‘Sure. Right away I should think..’ 

‘What’s the drill?’ 

‘Concerning her? I really don’t know, ii s a security job. 
These guys have their own routine.’ 

A G.I. came in and told Jones the ’phones were working 
again. 

‘Thanks,’ he said saluting the soldier; Then turning to me. 
‘I’ll get you London as soon as possible. . . . O.K?’ 

‘O.K.,’ I said. 

He returned to say there’d be a delay up to an hour. T asked 
if I could see Anna, 

‘As a matter of fact,’ he said, ‘Colonel Brandon’s talking* to 
her. He’s very interested in her. It’s on the cards they’ll want to 
quiz her at General Headquarters.’ 

‘What will that mean?’ 

‘We’ll run her over ther^,’ he said. ‘She’ll be well looked after. 
What the routine is, I don’t, know. It shohldn’t take long. 
We’ve a pretty efficient set-up now. You’d be surprised. Cffir 
security people have all sorts of irorA in the fire. . . . Anyway, 
I’ll let you know.’ . 

My call came through at about 3 p.m. I’d given Jones 
Motty’s number. •! wondered \^4iat to say to Motty. It was 
pretty dicey saying anything important until Fd'^be^^n in contact 
with Ri^k. I took the call in Jones’ office. It was a joy just to^ 
heai*old Motty’s voice again. 

‘Who*’s that?’ he snapped. 

‘Harry — Harry Hammond,’ I aiid. ‘Don’t you remember me? 

I’m the boy who was schechiled to win ’ 
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‘Harry!’ he yelled. ‘You mean our Aarry?’ 

‘Y^s, old boy. How are ^ou?’ 

^Where you been? We’ve been worried to death/ What 
^ha^ned? You with Rick?’ 

‘No Where is ftick?’ 

■h‘You mean ybu’ve not seen him? My G^d! Know what ho 
told me — that you were probably dead/ • 

‘So he ^idn’t say«what I was d'^ing?’ 

‘Not a word. That^s what I couldn’t mate out, Harry, r . . 
Just sSid you’d got mixed up in somethings Not a blind word 
what it was. It’j a bit muchf you know. After all I did let you 
go. You might have kept in touch with us.’ 

♦‘I couldn’t ver^ well.’ 

‘Well, what’s it all about? Why all the mystery?’ 

‘I can’t tell you yet. I’ve got to*contact Rick. Where is he?’ 
‘Paris.’ He gave me the number which I scribbled on Jones’ 
blotter. ‘Wfcy can’t you tell me what you’ve been up to?’ 

‘I can’t on the ’phone.* 

‘You’re in trouble?’ 

• ‘I’ll tell you everything as soon as Anna’s cleared. *We’ll 
come straight to England.’ • 

‘Anna,’ he almost screamed. ‘Who’s she?’ 

‘A girl I met.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ Motty drav/ied. ‘It’s not that kind of mix-up. Don’t 
tell me you’je mixed up with broads, Harry?’ 

‘She’s O.K.r^ I said. 

‘Well, I know that, Harry boy, but — oh, no, it’s not true. 

Not you, Harry, kick, yes. I could understand Rick ’ 

^It’s not what you think,' 1 said. ‘The whole thing is simply 
explained. But I can’t do*it now. I’ll contact Rick. Then I’ll 
be home.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘That depends. I’ll let you know as soon as I get the O.K. 
How’s everybody?’ 

‘Fine Can’t you give me some idea when to expect you?’ 

•Not now. Later.’ 

‘I don’t get it.’ 

‘It’s a security job.’ 

‘Security job!’ 
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He’d have ^one on allWy had I let him. Finally, I had to get^ 
tough. * 

’ ‘I’ve^got to bang up,’ I said. 

'Motty*sounded ve^ cheesed off. 

‘Wdl, 1 think it’s a pretty poor shi^w,’ he said, and the^ 
dropped his receiver. I felt pretty bad about it. fiut I had to ta3x 
to Wck — to get tlie Idwdcwn on what had happened. T wasn’t 
even sure he. was through the Iron Curtain. Jones tried to get 
Ri(Jk on the blojfrer. But there was no^reply to^the number 
Motty had given me. 

‘We’ll try later,’ he said. ‘And by the way, they’^^e taken 
Anna to G:H.Q.’ ‘ , 

‘What! They might have let me have a word with her,’ I said, 
feeling pretty peeved. 

‘There wasn’.t time,’ Jone*s s^id. ‘You were on the ’phone. 
The colonel couldn’t wait-^he had an appointment. But don’t 
worry, she’ll be O.K.’ 

He tried the Paris number again. A woman answered. 

‘WJio’s that?’ she asked. 

‘Harry Hammond,’ I said. ‘I want to speak to my brother 
Rick.’ 

‘Harry Hammond?’ she repeated loudly. 

‘Yes. Is Rick there?’ 

She never answered. There was a nv)tley assortment of noises. 

‘Hello, hello, hello,’ I shouted, thinking they’4 cut me off. 

‘Wait a minute,’ the woman said. ‘Won’t k€ep you a tick.’ 

The voice was familiar. ^ 

‘O.K?’ Jones said. I nodded. He said so long and left jtie 
alone. ^ 

‘Rick’s just popped out,’ the woman said. ‘Where are you?’ 

‘Who are you?’ I asked. 

‘Don’t ydu recognise my voice, brave man?’ 

‘Mrs. Lamond.’ 

‘Kathie to you. My God, are we glad to hear from you! 
Lopk.* Where are you?’ 

I gave her the address. ^ 

‘Rick’s demented. He’ll be d^ing to see you. We’ll probably 
pop over. What’s your ’phone number?’ 

I looked at the instrument and then gave the number to her. 
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‘Good,’ she said. ‘Rick and I will — She suddenly stopped. 
*Ther^ was an infuriating ncyse going pn. 

'^ello,’ I said. ‘Hello.’ There was no reply. I hello-ed ap couple 
,of times \nore. Then I got through to the operator. 

, ‘They’ve disconnected,’ she said. ‘Do they have* your 
dumber?’ 

‘Yes.; 

‘They ll,probably« ring you bixk.’ , 

There was*no point Jn my ringing Kathie again. Rick was 6ut. 
Whence returned she’d give him the nunAer and he’d ring 
me here^ 

I waited all evenifig for ^ick to call. -At ten o’cfock I asked 
Jones if I could nng Paris again. 

‘By all means,’ he said. He tried to get the number. ‘They say 
it’s temporarily out of order.’ • * 

I was puzzled and annoyed. Rick could have rung me from 
elsewhere. What was cooking? Something was radically wrong. 
That stood out a mite.*I knew Rick — knew that once he’d 
heard I was on this side of the Curtain, he’d go through hell 
t(f contact me. I finally decided he was probably on his way*here. 
Even so, I thought, he’d have tried# to contact me. . . . 

In the mess later, Jones bought me a Scotch. That’s how bad 
my Vierves were that day. He had the same. We sat at the horse- 
shoe bar on high chrommm stools and discussed the shooting. 

After a co^iple of doubles, Jones trotted out his main belly- 
ache — a disastrous love aflfair he’d had back home. An old 
story about his best friend double-crossing him. 

•Poor Jones. He was an eldest child and had suffered all 
sorts of dethronements in his twenty-five years of life. The last 
and most humiliating was Aat of being emulated by his alleged 
best friend. • 

‘So he and Maria were married,’ he said bitterly. What did 
I think of that? I wasn’t hel^ul. I said that it was a good 
thing for Jones ihat she had married his bestTriend. How did 
JLmake that out? I told him that she obviously loved tke ^uy 
and that being so, she didn’t love Jones. 

‘Yeh, I know that argutncnt,’ he said. ‘But it doesn’t help a 
guy. How do you get rid of tlfat choking feeling?’ he sighed. 

I couldn’t help him there. I’d nevSr had that feeling. 
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‘Weur he^aid. 

Time cures everything/ I said., . 

• ‘Yelf. . . . Hpw right you are. ... It even cures you of the 
desire td^live.’ • 

He\ir<mk up and Ifcoked at his watoti. 

‘ril see you to your room/ he said thickly/ as he slid from 
the stool. ‘You’re hiy responsibility while you’re here. Another 
thing. Didn’t tell you this, did 1? 1 — I’veKletailed n guard to 
wateh over you tdnight just in case. . . . Know sorAething? The 
colonel was real worried about that Kruger gang! Before me left 
he warned me to keep a sharp loc/k-out. I’m ppt saying this to 
scare you. But that’s how it is.’ 

We left the mess and walked along the deserted hall, passing 
Jones’ office on the way. A sentry posted outside my room 
Jumped to attention and saluted. 

‘Carry on, soldier,’ Jones said, then went in and checked the 
window. ‘Everything’s O.K. feller,’ he added. ‘Sorry about the 
girl. Wasn’t my fault. The colonel wds In a hurry. Had a date 
like I told you.’ He looked around the room. ‘You’ve got 
everything — pyjamas, shaving-kit.’ • 

‘I’m very grateful,’ 1 said. 

‘You’re O.K.,’ he said, patting my back. ‘Sleep well.’ 

In bed later, I suddenly realised that Rick was supposed to 
have gone to Washington with Lapiond — that Lamond had 
told me he was saying nothing about me to Riejk until after 
he’d got that film safely on the other side of thc^ Atlantic. What 
had misfired? If Rick was sLil in Paris something had obviously 
gone wrong. Perhaps Rick had discovered a*bout me? Perh^s 
he’d refused to play ball until he’d heard from me? 

I yawned. My eyes grew heavy. *It was too complicated to 
figure out. Pulling the piece of string which switched off the 
light, I slid down in bed and then rolled over on my side. In the 
dark my brain grew active agaih. Perhaps the story wasn’t yet 
ended? Perhaps there’d be a lot of other things to complicate 
my life? Outside the wind sighed and moaned. Sometimes ^ 
owl hQoted. Then I’d hear the sentry in the corridor cough and 
put down his rifle. It must have bee^i after midnight before I 
finally dropped off. . . . 
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“Bespite my anxiety about Anna and Rick, { had a good night’s 
sleep. A G.I. woke me next morning with a‘pot of coffee. 

‘WitlJ'Qiptain Jopes’ compliments, sir,’ he sai4, putting the 
tray on the ‘table beside the bed. 

‘WMht is it?' I asked, after thanking him., 

‘Coffee, sir.’ , 

‘What time is it?^ 

,‘Eight-thirty.’ ^le pulled the curtains aside. ‘When you’re 
ready, breakfast will be awaiting you in the mess, sir.’ 

‘Thanks a million.’ 

He went out. 1 poured a cup of.coffee. When I’d drank it, 
I got up and stared through the window at the neglected 
lawn. Everything out there was bright. While listening to the 
singing birds, I felt that something was radically wrong with 
Rick. It stood to reason. . . . He’d have rung me had he* been 
able. Of that much I was certain. . 

Then there was Anna. Despite Jones’ explanation, I thought 
it '^as odd that she’d been whisked off so quickly— that she 
hadn’t been allowed td ^ay good-bye to me. 

When I’d^haved, I went to the mess where Jones was looking 
less and less like the embittered and disillusioned Jones, of the 
night before. A pale slightly yellow Jones, with a lean and 
Iwerish look, greeted me as I jojned him at the long table. 

*i feel goddam awful,’ he moaned. 

The steward poured mrf out a cup of coffee. 

‘Any news?’ I asked Jones. • 

‘Not so far,’ he said, helping himself to some naarmalade. 

The steward asked me wha* I wanted to oat. 

I fancied a Stack of hot cakes which ydu plastered with 
Jyitter and maple syrup. 

‘No news from Paris?’ I said to Jones. 

‘No. But don’t worry? We’ll put a call in just as soon as 
you’re through eating.’ • 

A patch of yellow light lay on tife floor beneath the french 
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windows which stared a^ffoss the gravel path at the back of the 
mansion. 

• Aftei- breakfast Jones tried to get through to Paris. Lamond’s 
’pkone !fas out of order. 

'It*9 dannn funny,’ 1 said. 

■ ‘Well, there it ist It’s the best we can do, Im afraid.’ 

‘What about Aftna? I h/ite to bother you. . . .’ 

‘No bothej" at all.’ Jones reached for the blower jand asked 
for* General Headquarters. He spoke t© somebody and was 
afterwards put tfiiiough to the colonel. 

‘It’s O.K.,’ he said, when he’d finished talking. ‘She’s quite 
happy. Looking forward to seeing you,’ he said. ‘They’re just 
waiting for a report. Should be through tomorrow. He sdd 
you could talk to her this afternoon. She’ll be free then.’ 

I thanked hyn and then went outside for a breath of air. 
Five minutes later, a G.I. told me I was wanted on the ’phone. 
I ran back to Jones* office. * 

‘It’s a woman,’ he said, handing mb the receiver. ‘Didn’t 
give a name.’ . 

‘Tfianks.’ It was Kathie Lamond. 

‘Are you free?’ she asked. 

‘Why, of course. . . . What’s up?’ 

‘I’ve got to see you.’ 

‘Where are you?’ 

‘In the village.’ 

‘What village?’ 

‘A little place about tw^ miles from you. I took the night 
plane to Nuremberg. Then a car here.’ 

‘Anything wrong?’ 

‘I can’t tell you on the ’phone. Can you meet me?* 

‘Where?’ 

‘Outside your place.’ 

‘But can’t you come here?’ ^ 

‘I could, but f d rather not.’ 

‘Is ^here anything wrong?’ 

‘Lopk. . . . It’s pretty urgent.’ 

‘Can’t you give me ’ 

‘It’s about Rick and my husband,’ she said. ‘I can’t tell you 
any more.’ 
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‘How long will you be?’ 

'Ssfj half an h^ur. Whpj’s the tiijie now?’ She paused. 
‘Say about noon. Where will you be?’ , • 

‘Just ottside the gate. You can't miss it.* It’s a big white gate.’ 
. ‘Could you make k — could you walk say two ‘or •three 
mndred yards t(5 the east of it. There’s a sp^ial reason for this, 
ni tell you all about it when I see you.fDo'you understand?’ 


‘Be on th^ right oftthe road. Tm travelling in a black Btfick 
tourer.^ * • ' 

‘O.K.’ I droppfid the receivtr in its coffin and looked at Jones. 

‘Well?’ he said^ 

J shrugged. * 

‘1 don’t get it.’ 

‘What did she say?’ 

I told him. 

‘She could have seen you here.’ 

‘I told her that.’ * * 

‘Why didn’t she want to conic here?’ 

•^She never said.’ 

Jones walked to the window deep in thought. 

‘What do you think?’ 

He turned and shrugged. 

‘Where’s she picking ycju up?’ 

I told him^ 

‘You’d bettei^keep the date. . . . Who is she by the way?’ 

I explained the little 1 knew about Kathie. 

I had coffee laced with brandy; with Jones in the mess. 

^?e walked with me as far as the lane which ran past the 
white gate at the end of theHrive. What a lovely day! The wind 
had dropped. A haze hung over the wood opposite. I said so 
long to Jones and crossed the road. On the grass verge I watched 
a flock of birds fly overhead. •! was still uneasy about Rick. 
What had Kathte Lamond to tell me about* him — that he’d 
been shot or kidnapped again? . 

Stopping about 200 yards from the gate, I stood wifh my 
face to the sun. It was gdod to feel its warmth. Five minutes 
later a big black Buick swept roftnd a bend. Kathie was driving. 
I saw her plainly through the windscreen. Nobody else was 
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visible. She wore a ga^i^little white hat, ancl seeing mc%he 
smiled and slowed dov^n. Steppiijg from l4ie grass vergo intd 
the road, I raised my hand. 

Then H happened! -A shot rang out. Kathie’s face Slanched. 
ril nwer forget it. Tifcn to rhy horror, «hc stepped on the gas. 
There was no escape. The car roared at me like a mad monsterV 
The last I remembbr was that look of horror on Kathie’s face as 
I was knocked down. ... It seemed as if she’d lost jcSntrol of 
the*car, as if she’fl been suddenly paralysed by ^something she 
saw behind me. . * 


30 

Opening my eyjs I thought i*t was blood smearing the windows. 
1 blinked a couple of times and thought, 1 wiped it olf surely. . . . 
Then 1 saw what it was— red curtains drawn together. Beyond 
them the sun throbbed in the sky. And I*was in bed surrounded 
by a pleated red silk screen. Something was wrong with me! 
Pain iioodcd my limbs and head. A feeling of infinite weariness 
pervaded my body. Breathing was difiicult and panting didn’t 
seem to be any use at all. . . . Then n«y heart! Why was it 
tapping my ribs like a pneumatic drill. . .? 

How bewildering it all was! Why goTildn’t I remember what 
had happened? Suddenly it returned — Kathie Lampnd’s terror- 
stricken face, the leaping car and that shot. # . . I don’t re- 
member struggling to rise . . .just the stabbing pain. I yelled out 
involuntarily as I collapsed onjhe bed. Was this dying? I had no 
weight-just an awareness of pain and that whirligig of 
confused thoughts. • 

1 was back with Dr. Klaus. Kathie Lamond had betrayed me. 
Was I naked and in a cell? Was 1 being stared at? Were they 
jeering? No, no, \ was merely tllinking all this. Actually 1 was 
in bed and wet tvith perspiration and feeling so unbearably 
hot. . p. Who was I anyway? Somebody. Silly — silly wasn’t il2 
Nof knowing who you were -knowing other people but not 
knowing yourself. Downright stupid.* 

If only I didn’t have to pant, fiark at me. I saw myself as an 
engine panting up a gradieill. Pufiing Billy. Who called me that? 
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door squeaked open. . . . Somethifig clicked. Feet pattered 
&ver polished lino. How exc^ing! Here, at last was the sinister 
Dr. Klaus. But I wasn’t scared anymore. . . . Because dlily his 
^ame wa^ raal. No other associations existed. 

‘He^ come round,’ Skaid an American.* 

Suddenly everything cleared and I saw th^ blonde nurse and- 
the dark young doctor in their whitoigowns Staring down at me 
from way^up aboven 

I bUnked 'a few times. Then focused thefn. I regained ^y 
substafice. Pain was very real now. My limbs seemed to have 
sunk into the ni^ttrcss. 

‘How you feeling?’ the doctor whispered, bendftig down. 

iNot too bad,’ I managed to say between pants. 

‘Good. . . . Good.’ He looked sideways at the nurse, his face 
grave, eyes troubled. 

‘Where am 1?’ I whispered. 

‘Americai> hospital at Plauen. You had an accident — a car 
knocked you down. Rv;member?’ 

He had hold of my wrist. 

♦‘You don’t remember?’ 

‘Not yet,’ I said. 

Nurse opened my pyjama top and the doctor checked my 
heart with stethoscopes. Something on my forehead felt cold— 
so cold and so soothing, plancing up, I saw the nurse’s hand 
resting there^ 

‘You’re a pra^ty sick guy.’ 

‘Who?’ 

•‘You.’ 

‘Yes, you,’ the doctor sa^d. 

The nurse tucked the covers under the mattress. 

Somebody was singing. Or were they? I cocked ^ny ear. Yes, 
it was a boy’s voice — a sweet iflto. And he wa« singing a hymn. 

‘Isn’t it sweef?’ I said. 

The doctor frowned at the nurse. They were talking to each 
other but I couldn’t hear what they said. It was like watching 
a movie when the sound-track packs up. 

‘He’s the nicest guy in this <han’s Army,’ I said. 

‘Who— who?’ 
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‘Jones.’ 

w 

‘Jones?* said the docjor. 

• ‘CajJtain Keljoway Jones.’ 

Then Everything started to boil and mix — mix and boil. I was 
surely* rotind the bend. Yet how couldli a bloke be round the 
bend when he was# aware that that’s where he probably was? 
Who was it that Vaa aware that he was aware that he was 
probably round the .bend? . . . Oh, hell, .hell. Who tares? It 
didn’t make sensfi. Nothing made sense.* The hpl? with Jones. 
The hell with the doctor. The hell with everything. B16w out 
the light and let’s get some sleep— %11 this nonsense. Soniewhere 
out there in* the worlds voice was echoing' in a huge hall. ‘Go 
to sleep.’ It sounded a million miles away. Next I knew I vias 
riding in a perambulator. The nurse I’d seen when I regained 
consciousness, jvheelqd it. She kept saying, ‘Now go to sleep 
like a good boy.’ 

Next I was playing with Rick — we were in a field of emerald 
green. The sun was shining. A lark was ‘singing as it soared up 
to the deep blue^ky. A wasp attacked Rick. I picked up a bat 
and efrove it off. Rick was furious. He said, ‘I can fight my own 
battles, if you don’t mindj*’ 

I felt terrible. I wanted to explain thaft I loved him; that I’d 
do anything in the world for him, but I couldn’t speak, my 
throat was paralysed. It was terrible^ kick kept nagging me — 
telling me I was always poking my nose into hi^^ business. 

I came to for a few minutes, I remember i^eeing a sea of 
faces above me — grave fax.es. They were all concerned about 
me — about my being misunderstood by Rick. They told^me 
not to brood about it, that things were like that in this world. 
All of us were born to be misunderStood. I musn’t blame Rick 
for his not understanding my motives. How could he when 
he wasn’t rrm. ‘But he is,’ I said. They shook their heads and 
said, ‘No.’ We looked exactly iflike but we were separate and 
distinct personalities. His attitudes were obvlout^ly different. 
He disliked me playing the protector to him. It all seemed ^ 
unfair* to me. I’d only done what I had to help him. I had 
no hope of reward. I’d done it out of the goodness of my 
heart and it deeply grieved rrib to know my actions weren’t 
appreciated. 
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I’hat’s how it went. I lived in so iiaany world^s — some sane 
'and National; otherf; were cr#izy. This yent on for a week. . . . 

Tt was just a toss-up whether you’d survive,’, the doctA)r said, 
r I had a fnulliplc firacture of the left thigh; a fractured'ikull and 
of ccnirse the fractured clavicle which I’d collected 'before 
Kathie Lamonct ran me over. 

It was curious. . . . How 1 came to, I mea*h. Suddenly every- 
thing was.normal. It was like descending from another universe 
to a world fti,which«everything made sense— the window, •‘the 
screen* round the bed, the trolley. These wei^e real things. And 
I was t>ack in the real worRl. 

I had no idea hhw ill I’d been. Nor for som& time did I 
k»ow what had happened to me. It didn’t matter just then. 
It was enough to know I was alive. 

The nurse came in. What h sWeet sqjile shp gave me! She 
fetched the doctor. He looked as pleased as Punch. But I 
wasn’t stroKg enough to take much notice of reality. He gave 
me a shot in the arm dnd I went off to sleep again. There were 
more dreams — fantastic, beautiful, crazy. . . 

' One day I woke up and found that I didn’t have to lie still 
any more. . . . that I was eager to ‘Scc my brother Rick, eager 
to know what had happened to Kathie Lamond and Anna — 
Anna whom I’d almost forgotten. 

31 

Tije day Rick and 1 were reunited rain came down, grey, solid, 
slow, slanting across the window. The curtains were drawn and 
there was a background o\ tralhc noises; a symphony of gear- 
changing, acceleration and vague clattering and roaring. Red 
and white carnations, my favourite flowers, sprd)uted from a 
vase on the white pedestal bettdc my bed. ‘ 

I’d just been'washed. The nurse on this sHift, a round-faced 
gjrl with dark flabby skin under expressive brown cyos, was 
less for me than the blonde. Her favourites were elsewhere, I 
presumed. ‘Your brotheV Rick’s coming today,’ she said. 

‘Really!’ I said. It seemed Starcely credible. I don’t know 
why but he seemed to have become an illusive character — 
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a-not-q'uite-trwe persorialify in my mind. Fd reached a pdint 
where I wondered if he’a ever really existe^. . . . Fd lived too^ 
long in® fantasy.^ Perhaps I was still partly round the bend. 

‘Don’t^xcite yourself too mhch,’ she said, pjckin^up the basin 
and towel.® ‘You’re not as well as you pfobably think you are.’ 

Now I had to gpt things straight — in their logical order. 
Begin at the begir/Uinj. I was like a kid. I went back to my 
childhood with Rick. I saw my father die again, lltien my 
mother. After this^I was married. And Joan was It^oking after 
me — saying, ‘Yoft’Jl win the championship and then* we’ll 
retire and lie around in the sui? in the Soyth of France.’ 
Suddenly Joan went out like a light# 

‘It’s no good kid,’ Motty said. ‘You’ve got to forget it. 
There’s nothing you can do about it. Death is final — horribly 
final. So snap out of it and remember this fight with Hanslip 
will put you in the running, . . .’ 

Then the cable, ‘Rick dead believed murderedd? That was 
the last of sanity. The rest had been •a crazy nightmare. . . . 
Who would believe it? What had it done to me? I wasn’t the 
same anymore. Never would be. 

Rick came at 3 p.m. Raiu had stopped but iron-grey clouds 
smeared the sky. I remember how I tingled with excitement. 
It was always the same when we met. Rick was like that too. 
I think it was because when we .m^t *it was like looking at 
ourselves in a mirror. 

I heard the screen move and looking roup^, I saw Rick 
staring, his eyes full of conc.^nfor me. He came round and stood 
at the foot of the cot, palpably .tongue-tied anS over-emotionak 

‘Rick!’ I said, when I found my voice. * 

He came over and took my hand? 

‘You all right?’ he whispered. 

I nodded. 

‘You sure you’re all right, boy^’ 

‘I think so.’ 

Although I hadn’t visualised any embracing or other violeqj 
emotional demonstrations, I did expect something more than 
this jerky dry-as-dust dialogue. For m5' part I had so much to 
say I was at a loss how to begin? And Rick was apparently the 
same. Then it went on likc'this: 
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‘Why did you do it, boy?’ he said, frowning at* me. 

‘What?’ 

‘You know what.’ 

I hesitated. Then I said how much I liked his ne\/grey suit 
and how brown and handsome he locked. ‘Is thit a* nylon 
shirt?’ I said. • 

He nodded and grinned. 

‘But ^by did you do it?’ he said at last. 

‘There w4s /i cable,’ I said. 

‘Yell, ych, I know,’ he said. ‘I know the dot now. They told 
me the.whole thing — Nina (Rd. You know what’s got me down, 
Harry? It’s that^y6u — you had to get mixed-up' in my — my 
lousy life. You, of all people. And to think — think that there 
you were in that bathroom— actually in there when they were 
getting me out. When I hearduhaf— wh^t I didn’t call Lamond 
is nobody’s business. Even old Rumbold never gave me a clue 
that you were in there. Nobody did. Why did you do it, Harry?’ 

‘You were in a spdt,’* I said. 

‘Even so Motty should never have let you come alone 

How did you get out of that place?’ 

‘I’m more interested in you, Rickt’ I glanced at the carnations. 
‘K was nice of you to remember.’ 

‘I never thought you’d live long enough to see them,’ he said. 
‘God Almighty! You df)n’t know what I’ve been through 
during the l^st three or four weeks. Ask Nina. I’ve almost been 
round the benel.’ 

‘Did you see a little gypsy girl — Anna?’ 

•^No,’ he said. 

‘What!’ 

He looked puzzled. 

‘But — she — oh, never mind. Did jou see Captain Jones?’ 

He nodded. 

‘The American? Yes. A nlte fellow. 

‘Isn’t he?’ 

‘Look, boy,’ he said, sitting on the one and only white chair and 
crossing his long legs, ‘I owe you a full explanation. Here it is.’ 

He gave me the lot— exactly how he’d become involved in 
that cloak and dagger businefe. It^wasn’t Rick’s racket. He’d 
only become mixed up in it fortuitously. He confessed to being 
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a grafter; to being involved v^ith shady characters and indulging 
in doubtful enterprises. He wasn’f^ ashamed of this. He lieldf 
the view that all big business these days is ‘a bit of a swindle.’ 

‘There^ nothing very noble about me,, Harry,’ he said. 
‘Nevej>hay been. I haven’t got your honesty or yo integrity. 
I mention this because had I been like you, you luldn’t be 
lying here now.’ 

The nurse appeared and Rick dried up., She looked at me 
and*smiled. ‘Are ;^ou quite comfortable?® she a^kid. 

‘Fine — fine,’ I ^jd. 

She checked my pulse and looked at Rick. 

‘Don’t excite him too much.’ 

He jumped up and said, ‘Look, perhaps I ought to go. . 

‘Don’t go, Rick,’ I said. ‘Please don’t go.’ 

‘Will it be all jight?’ he ajkeddhe nurse. 

‘Yes, b*ut don’t let him 4:alk any more than is necessary.’ 
She went out and Rick and I looked at each other. He still 
wore that sheepish — almost guilty expression he’d had when he 
first saw me. 

‘I’m* trying to find a lead in,’ he said. 

‘How did it all begin for you?’ 

He shrugged and then dropped his arms. 

‘I’m to blame,’ he said. ‘It was all my fault, Harry. I mean 
that sincerely. I should have got thq Sidney punch, not you. 
You see I’d planned to double-cross Kathie LamoneJ. The story 
they told you about me, Pierre and Nina ivas practically 
fiction. There was a film. There was a bloke named Pierre. 
But he wasn’t Nina’s brothcr.,They never even met. He was a 
free-lance agent. He came to Paris to deliver the film to KatRie 
Lamond. He got this film out of Mdscow. It was given to him 
by another free-lance agent. It was pictures of secret Russian 
equipment. That’s all I know about it. Somehow the Reds 
traced Pierre to Baris. Don’t ask me how. Anyway, the poor 
devil wtis tipped-dR' by Kathifi that the Reds kne\^ he was in Paris 
and to Jie low in the Latin Quarter until he heard from her agaijj. 

‘"jfhis is where I come in. I met Nina in Monte Carlo. She 
introduced me to Lamond, her step-fefther. We grew very fond 
of one another. She told me hovf her mother had died two years 
before, how Lamond had ^nce married Kathie — the notorious 
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Kiithie Harrington, who controlled Big espionage syndicate 
«fror» West Berlin. J didn’t Jcnow this till afterwards. 

‘Anyway, I was well in with the family when Katviie was 
looking* for, somcjbody to collecit the fidin from P^^irre. She 
couldn’t send any of hjpr regulars to hirn-bccausc they were all 
well known to ^he Russian Secret Police, fihe was scared that 
they’d be picked up by an agent in Paris ai;id fallowed to the Latin 
Quartcr,Sn which event Pierre’s life wouldn’t be worth tuppence.’ 

Rick pau4e^ and then went on. 

It A^as eventually decided that Rick sljOuld go to Paris, 
collect the film |rom Pierre und fly back to Monte Carlo. 

‘It was as simple* as that,’ Rick said.. 

rWhat Kathie aidn’t know was that Rick had been knocking 
around in various rackets and wasn’t strictly speaking as 
honest as he might have bee«i. » 

‘But what happened,’ Rick said,. ‘was*^ partly her lault. You 
see, old boy, she w^asn't a hundred per cent honest with me. 
Had she told me what4he set-up was at the outset things might 
have been different. Kathie tiied to bluff* me. ,But don’t get her 
wrong. She was a brilliant woman. One of the best, to6. But 
she had a blind spot. 1 was asked if I’d like to earn a monkey. 
Now that’s a lot of potatoes in any language. All 1 had to do 
wa*s to deliver a letter to Pierre in the Latin Quarter in Paris and 
bring one back to her. I'tljought she was kidding. Why couldn’t 
it be sent b;^post? “Never you ntind,” she said. I didn’t argue. 
Five hundred ^uid was alw^ays worth while picking up. My 
instructions were to go to an address in which a room had been 
reserved for me aftd wait until I.was approached. 1 knew then 
that it was crooked. It didn't shock me, mark you, I was a 
bit of a fiddler myself.’ • 

Although the letter Kathie Lamoed gave Rick was scaled, 
be opened it and then put the contents into another envelope, 
;vhich he sealed. He apparently had no difficulty in forging 
Kathie’s handwriting. There was k cheque fbr £10,000 and a 
letter. This told Pierre that he could cash the cheque j.ust as 
joon as the Americans were convinced that the goo(^,s he’d 
wrought from Moscow Were the real McCoy. 

Rick realised then that he w^ being used by spies. He didn’t 
nind that. All that really interested him was the cash. 
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‘I had no intention of ^o-timing Kathie,’ lie said, ‘after ^’d 
tumbled the nature of he^ racket. Tfap job locked easy. I couidn’t 
see an)f risks in^it.’ 

After fcading Katlfie’s note to Pierre, Rick noticed that he 
was ait object of intei^st to a character, travelling in the strain. 
■ ‘I didn’t pay a grgat deal of attention,’ Rick eaid. ‘But I was 
always conscious df hifii. Anyway, I went to the address in the 
Latin Quarter and tbe concierge showed me to room. 
Not4iing was said*about Pierre. All I had to dg >las to await 
developments. 

‘About eleven o’clock that niglft Pierre ca^ie to my^ room, 
scared stiff. •Kathie wa€ crazy to send me," he said. She knew 
he’d been traced to Paris. And she must have known that 
agents would have her under observation since they knew she 
was the person .to wl^om he had to deliver the film. 

“‘So I’m not giving it to you,” he said. I asked what made him 
so sure I’d been followed there. “Take a look out there,” he 
said, pointing to tlie window. 

‘There were two of them — both wearing grey velour hats and 
grey raincoats. “In case anything happens to me,” Pierre said, 
“return to your room and switch on your reading lamp.” I 
didn’t get it. “What's the idea?” I asked. He told me not^to 
ask questions — I’d see what it was all about later.’ 

Rick ’phoned Kathie the next.dsty*and told her what the 
strength was. She told him to«tay there and look ^fter Pierre. 
If there was trouble, he vvas to ’phone the police. When he 
returned to the house, he sa vv a crowd surrounding an ambulance 
outside. Pierre had been fouud hanging from the banister^* 

The concierge was demented. She’d just returned from 
shopping and had found Pierre. Thcfe was a note pinned to his 
jacket apologising for whut he'd done. Rick was pretty certain 
that it was suicide — that Pierre suddenly lost his nerve, probably 
because he feared being kidnapfied. 

‘Now comes the fireworks*’ he said. ‘Both PiSrre's room and 
mine were turned upside down. You never saw such a mejs. 
They’d ripped chairs, sofas, mattresses — even the wainscoting. 
The concierge went nearly barmy. Returning to my room, I 
suddenly thought of the light. Switching on the reading lamp, 
I saw that it was dimmed. Then 1 found it — the film in an 
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envelope, the flap of which had been /i^uck to the bulb. What to 
do now? Should I|ring Kgihie? No. ^er line was probably 
tapped. Then I had an idea. Running downstajrs, I caRed the 
» concierge. She wasn’t there. I sawlier bag bn the table.*^Dashtng 
back upstairs, I got a safety razor blade.® Then 1 rethrndd and 
slit the lining in the old girl’s bag and slipped the film in it; 
After this, I contacted Kathie. It was /.hen that the idea of 
double-cR)?sing her .came to mv*. Pierre was dead. Would she 
c6me to Parfs'i 

‘“What about the other?” she asked. 

‘“Search me,”^ I said. 

‘“Stay there. . ^ . I’ll contact you later? I’ve got td make a call 
— somebody with whom Pierre was in contact.” She hung up. 
And I went back to my room wondering if Pierre had perhaps 
told this fellow Kathie was gotng tt) con^^ct what he Jiad done 
with the film. It looked dicey. I was worried. 1 didn’t want to 
fall out with-her because of Nina. But I needn’t have worried. 

‘As I opened my door^nd walked through into the room, I 
was grabbed, handcuffed and thrown on thc*bed. There were 
three of them. 

‘“O.K.,” one of them said. “The film.” 

“‘What film?” I said. 

‘Yhey searched me then. After stripping me of all my clothes, 
the man in charge said, ^‘We know you’ve got it. We heard the 
dead man t^ somebody just before he killed himself that he’d 
given it to you^and for him to tell Kathie Lamond that.” 

“‘He’s a liar,” I said. “You’ve searched the room. You must 
hawe tailed me when I made that oall. You know 1 saw nobody.” 

“^O.K.,” this fellow said, ”givc him the works.” I was held 
down and one of them gaVe me an injection. That’s all I re- 
member till I woke up in that hospitnl.’ 

He paused and sighed. 

‘Kathie must have guessed Wfiat happened t© me,’ he went on. 
‘So she got cracking and her organisation "behind the Iron 
Curtain finally located me. She’s told me since that sherspoke 
to Big Francis, who told her there wasn’t a hope in helfof 
getting me out of the country. He explained the set-up — the 
Q-plan and all that. It was then,^hat she remembered you — that 
I had an identical twin. You know tfie rest.’ 
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He getting me ftbm tondon to Paris was caref'glly 
planned — the cable, the •Hotel Silvia’s ’phone being oiijt of 
Older, the Nina interview, the snatch outsidfe the mortuary.- . . . 

The v<4iole silccesslof the switch depended entirely on your 
wholehearted co-operation,’ he said. ‘That’s why the plan had 
to include a body and Nina acting as a ^ed agent. Had they put 
the proposition totyou coldly, they were afraid you wouldn’t 
believe them.^They thought you’d probably go to police. 
Theji the Foreign Office would have been^nvolved^ahd that in 
turn would have sneant my having to take the treatment. You 
see, boy, it was time. Had Klaus been detained in Moscow 
it would have been hqpelcss. But that gaxe them time* to get 
you to the hospital. • 

‘I hadn’t a clue what was cool^ing. The first I knew I was being 
rescued was when Jan took me tathe bathroom. I thought I was 
going to have ahath.Then^as we were level with it, he pushed 
me in the linen room and told me 1 was being got put of there. 
There was no time for questions. I jupt^ot in that basket you 
came in and hoppd for the best.’ 

Kaftiie met Rick at the farmhouse where I first saw Rumbol^. 
They flew to Paris. Then Kathie told him that the man to whom 
Pierre had spoken just before he died 4^d told her Rick had 
the film. He denied it. 

While Kathie was ’phoning her hufband, Rick rang me at 
the gym. His idea was to get the film from the concierge’s bag 
and send it to me for safe-keeping. 

‘Then Motty told me . out the cable you got from Nina,’ 
he said. ‘1 gave him Kathie’s ^hone numbef and asked him to 
tell you to ring me there if he heard from you. Then I h£«i a 
showdown with Kathie. “O.K.” 1 mid. “So I know where the 
film is. You can have it if you get Harry out.” 

‘She took ^le to the Hotel Sylvia in Montmartre. Here I met 
Big Francis who’4 Just flown in Qjom Plauen. Kathie introduced 
us. He told me that you were out of the hospital but whether 
you’d,succeed in getting here was anybody's guess.’ 

Ric|j: laid low in Kathie’s house on the hill. ‘I did a lot^of 
thinking there,’ he said. ‘I saw I was t« blame. So I told Kathie 
where the film was. She got it f§om the concierge and Lamond 
took it to his American cdntact^. Then you rang, Kathie took 
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the call. I was In fact out. Sh^ saidf nothing to .me a6out it — 
^notjiing to anybody. She just vanished. Lamond was worried to 
death. He thought she’d been kidnapf)ed. Then we heard from 
Captain Jopes about you. He’d 'found kathie’s nun^ber you’d 
written on his blotter and ’phoned. He trld me how^you^’d been 
knocked down^by a car and taken here. I s^w him the day after 
you were injured.’ * 

JonesJiad been worried. He thougHt kathie’spall was a ruse 
on Red Sjl/ger’s part to get me out of the H.Q. so he sent two 
men to keep an eye on me. When I stepped into the road to 
stop Kathie’s car, two mer dashed out of the wood. Kathie 
must have seen* them. , * 

^ ‘Jones said that she seemed to lose control of the car,’ Rick 
said. ‘There was no need for her to panic, because Jones’ men 
fired and the men ran away. Kathie’s car zig-zagged across the 
road and crashed into a tree. They.founcl her slumpecl over the 
steering wljeel. Her neck was broken.’ 

Rick didn’t tell me that day what was wrong with me — 
that I was doomed to be a cripple for life. He; softened the blow 
by saying that Lamond had deposited £25,000 to my account — 
that being my share of the price Jhc Americans paid for the 
film. 

'But I was more interested at this time in Anna than in money. 
I told Rick about her-Miow I’d killed a man for her; how she 
was the only person I’d ever been really at peace with. 

‘And th^ includes Joan,’ [ Sciid. 

He looked at me in that doubtful quizzical way of his and 
shook his head. * 

•O.K.’ he said. ‘Leave it to me, boy. I'll find her.’ 

I thought he would too.« That's why I didn’t brood about her. 
I thought of Kathie Lamond. Why ^ihe had lost her head and 
run me down. Did she perhaps tliink that by doing so she’d 
save me from the men who#;vere about to, grab me? Or did 
something happen to the car — sdmething that made her lose 
control of it? 

*^I still have a soft spot for Katliie. What a wonderful jyolnan 
she was! Rick told me all about her. How during the war the 
Gestapo had sentenced her to death, how she escaped and 
returned to her job of sending hundreds of British airmen 
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through Vranoe and Spaiil. Since the war sheM been one \)f 
, the most colourful cha^jacters in ,West Berlin and she tvas* 
supposeH to have^a wonderful underground organisation behind 
the iron Curtain. ' 

.It strange how ifleeting me indirectly killed her. Anihow 
my meeting her had^ indirectly resulted in my being a cripple 
for life. But there it is.^That’s life. . . . 


32 

I WISH I could have enddd this story on a happy note — to have 
told you Ijow Anjia an^ I wca*e reunited, how we found a great 
love, married, settled down and had lots of kids. But that 
wasn’t so. ‘Anna disappeared into the blue. Rick searched for 
her all over Europe practically. He got her full name from 
NATO Security, who’d given her papers and money. 

He discovered how she had come to the hospital every day 
the first week I was there. Alkhe porters and sisters remembered 
her. Then she’d apparen^ given me up as a bad job. I’d be^^* 
critically ill at that timeTfeven the specialist had given me up. 

Poor Anna. How was she expecteef to have faith in my 
survival when everybody else had virtually written^ me off as 
dead? 

The last person to see h^r was the tall blue-nosed porter on 
duty in the front hall. I had .a lon^ chat with him. He 
membered Anna well— ‘Such a whimsical little child,’ he said, 
‘with big sad brow/i eyes which seeifled to look right through 
you.’ 

‘I must see poor Mister Harry,’ she told him. 

But nobody except the mediciS staff was seeing me then — 
not even Rick. I was watched night and day. A slight move of 
my fraotured head might well have proved fatal, they said. 

So Anna looked very sad, the porter went on. 

She’d sighed and staring up at the •big man with troubled 
eyes, she said, T hope where he ^es he’ll have something more 
solid than memories.’ Then she turned and ran out of the 
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do7)rway. Outside she stared up at ir!y window and saw the red 
"curfains drawn. Jui?t then a*big grey qir drew into the kerb. 

‘A low-slung job,’ the porter s^id it was. ‘Like the Americans 
drive.’ ^ ^ 

He* saw Anna duck nnd get in beside 'the driver. Then there 
was only the lingering blue exhaust smok® out there. . . . 

We advertised for Anna in all coiantri^,s. 1* even told the story 
of how she,got me through tte Iron CurUyn to all the news- 
pape^p. It wai splashed all over the front gages of papdrs in 
Berlin, Nuremberg, Paris, London and New York. With it was 
a picture of me».-the man who was waiting for ‘just a word to 
say that she’s kippy and'O.K. . . ' 

• That was two years ago. Since then I’ve wandered halfway 
round the world on the olf-cTiance of bumping into her — a 
forlorn hope, maybe, but one that might have come off. 

Only the other day I thought 1 saw her in Regent Street. 
I was in a tab on my way to meet Rick and Nina, who were 
married in June. ' * 

‘Stop,’ 1 called to the driver' 

This girl was with a tall American oflicer, dressed like a Paris 
model, in pearl grey, and smiling hi the sun. The brief glimpse 
•J^^liad of her convinefid me it was Ann '. The cab stopped fifty 
yards past where I’d s^en her. Jumping out, 1 hobbled back, 
searching the hurrying faces of anonymous pedestrians. But 
neither shoinor her escort was ''in sight. 

I searched nfiarby shops. I stayed in the vicinity for over an 
hour. But she h^i vanished completely, 

*^t probably wasn’t Anha -jirst another girl with a face on 
which my mind had printed Anna’s image. 

So there it is. . . . Trn still looking for her. Sometimes I 
dreanl she’s with her father, slaving In some Russian salt mine. 
I see those lynx-eyed Commies grinning at nfe. Sometimes 
they, say, ‘He ^ho laughs lali: laiighs the b^st.’ 

I can’t believe this dream. I think rather that she probably 
tm)k her father’s advice and married a rich American.' . . If 

she has, I hope she’s happy and that she occasionally remembers 
‘Mister Harry.’ . . . 


THE END 



M'u s e Street 
Thrillers, 

DEAR DEAD OAYS ^ fc/ jay Barbetu 

This is the story of a irllirderer and blackmailer caught in^he sin- 
ist^ trap he set fot somebody elSe. A spin^^tinglingjtdle of thcf 
ugly, twisted ways of a murder that hurt everyone it touohed. 
This thriller re-intrdduces some of the characters we met in Final 
Copy. . * 

9S. 6d. 

FINAL COPY bj Jaj Barbette 

A thriller with a newspaper, office as a background. A young 
reporter covers a routine murder and stumbles on to^a clue — he 
doesn’t know what — that makes him dangerous to the killer. ^ 
Already crippled for life by {his jinknowh assailant, he waits hclp- 
lessly,in a wheelcBair for the second attack which he knows must 
come and, while he waits, his mind is grappling with the mystery 
trying to recall the clue. 

3s. 6d. 


DEAD PIGEON by Robert P. Hanser 

Tim Lanigan exchanges plane tickets and finds he hJs also ex- 
changed identities, and he c ect^ all the trouble thit was awaiting 
the stranger he met at the Aiiport. But he al^ collects a beau- 
tiful brunette and $3,000, so^e ha!l some compensation f^ 
being a scapegoat. 

3s. 6d. 

TROUBLE •COMES DOUBLE bj Robert P. Hansen 

When Ebon Sick^ went into*Jake Devers’ office t« pa^' the finaU 
instalment on his fishing boat he did not expect trouble but he 
fojmcT it and his partner was killed in the process. When Eboif 
decided to go after the killer himself his troubles really did come 
double— and then some ! A fascinating story of smuggling, dope 
running, and all the assorted maf hem of the waterfront. 

9s. ^d. . 



ALONE IN THE GRASS' , bj Conrad Phillipi 

f A ^fast-moving sto^y of crig^e in Mayfair and the three young 
men, who are not habitual crooks, who* become involved in it. 

By the author of THE BAR BER’G WH^E-f 

9S. 6d. 

SHADOW PLAY <bf Conrad Phillips 

An cxc^ing story based on the recent m£il-biig robberies. Joe 
Heming\^'av worked on the inside and if wj s hfe information 
that Jielped the crooks select the right post-offige van to hold up, 
but once the job was done it was his evidence that could send 
them.all to priv?n. Huntecf'by the police, hunted by his fellow 
crooks, this is g trfle full «f suspense right to the Ikst sentence. 

9S. 6<J. 

CJ^ASS ON THE STAIRS . bj^Mar^aret ScherJ 

The delightfully mad interior-deco'rator sleuths — the, Bryces — 
plumped f6r murder when Mrs. Otis Carver was found shot in 
Link Simpson’s gun knd antique shop. Everybody else said 
“ suicide,” but by the time they 'had unearthed such wildly im- 
I probable clues as a pink glove, poisoned toothpaste, glass on the 
stairs, and several motives— including a luscious TV actress who 
was an intimate frieijd of Mr. Carver — the plot had thickened 
"considerably, and they were right in • centre of one of the 
craziest cases of homicide on record. 

9 s. t>d. 

PRELUDE TO MURDER bj Norman Leslie 

missing heire^ and escaped convict — two completely 
Afferent news items, but they intrigued Red Shannahan who 
began an investigation ofi his own, and finally uncovered the 
connection between the two. 

9s. 6cL 

THE. JUDAS GOAT ^ hj Leslie Edglef 

How would ydiu like to attend your own funeral? Dix Latham 
Jlid, and discovered that he would be hejd responsible for liis 
own murder if he didn’t, think fast. How the irresponsible Mr. 
Latham extricates himself shows us the author of THE ANGRY 
HEART add DIAMONDS SP.f-LL pEATH at his best. 

9s. bd. 



